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Blair’s 

favourite 

blocked 


Cabinet  Secretary 
says  no  to  aide 


Richard  Norton-Taytor 
and  Ewen  HacAskill 


T 


under  the  Tories,  to  more 
than  50. 

Last  week.  Sir  Michael  Bett 
the  CivU  Service  Commis- 
HE  appointment  sioner  responsible  for  main- 
of  Jonathan  Pow-  tain  in  g Whitehall's  neutral- 


of  Jonathan  Pow- 
ell. the  prime 


than  by  officials",  one  special 
adviser  said  yesterday. 

There  is  considerable  sym- 
pathy in  Whitehall  for  the  new 
Government's  determination 
— personified  by  the  role  of 
Peter  Mandelson.  Minister 
without  Portfolio  — to  co-ordi- 
nate policies  more  effectively 
and  to  think  strategically. 
Civil  servants  applauded  their 
new  ministers  alter  years  of 
Tory  stagnation. 

Mr  Blair  stunned  Whitehall 
permanent  secretaries  when 


ity.  warned  that  “if  there  was  he  recently  addressed  one  of 


minister's  chief  a horde  of  political  appointees 
political  aide,  to  being  made  civil  servants. 


■i  one  of  the  most 
powerful  posts  in  the  Civil 
Service  has  been  blocked 
after  objections  from  Sir 


their  regular  morning  meet- 
ings. A week  after  taking 


they  would  not  be  being  made  office,  be  wrote  to  Sir  Robin 
on  the  principle  of  fairness  to  express  his  "gratitude  for 


and  open  competition". 

Two  days  after  coming  to 


Robin  Butler,  the  cabinet  sec-  power,  an  Order  in  Council 
retary.  Whitehall  sources  said  enabled  three  political  ap- 
yesterday.  pointees  — Mr  Powell.  Alis- 


the  quite  superlative  way  in 
which  the  Civil  Service  have 
handled  the  first  change  in 
Government  for  18  years." 

Whitehall  is  worried  that 
the  Government  will  trespass 


yesterday.  pointees  — Mr  Powell.  Alls-  Whitehall  is  worried  that 

Mr  Powell,  chief  of  staff  to  tair  Campbell,  Mr  Blair's  the  Government  will  trespass 
Tony  Blair,  had  been  widely  press  secretary,  and  another  beyond  the  blurred  line  divid- 
tipped  to  take  over  the  job  of  post  yet  to  be  identified  — to  ing  the  role  of  political  ap- 
principal  private  secretary  to  wield  executive  authority  pointees  and  permanent  offi- 
the  prime  minister,  a post  tra-  over  civil  servants.  cials.  It  is  particularly 

ditionally  held  by  a politically-  Most  cabinet  ministers  will  concerned  about  the  role  and 
neutral  civil  servant  Fbr  Sir  have  at  least  two  special  advi-  influence  of  the  Sam  Downing 
Robin,  already  concerned  sers.  in  some  cases  taking  on  Street  morning  meetings  of 
about  the  number  of  political  the  role  of  press  secretaries,  party  officials,  chaired  by  Mr 


about  the  number  of  political  the  role  of  press  secretaries, 
appointments  in  Whitehall,  it  although  the  Treasury  will 


Tony  Blair  and  PC  Kevin  Holland  during  the  Prime  Minister’s  visit  to  the  Aylesbury  estate,  south-east  London,  yesterday  photograph:  stefan  rousseau 

A new  deal , if  you  don ’t  steal  our  stuff 


has  its  own  policy  unit,  with- 
out about  a dozen. 


was  a move  too  far.  have  four.  Downing  Street  | ting  the  agenda  for  the  day. 

According  to  officials.  Sir  has  its  own  policy  unit  with- 
Robin,  who  is  also  bead  of  the  out  about  a dozen. 

Civil  Service,  let  It  be  known  A Downing  Street  spokes- 
he  was  "seriously  unrelaxed"  man  yesterday  acknowledged 
about  the  prospect  of  Mr  Pow-  it  was  making  more  political 
ell  taking  over  from  Alex  appointments  than  the  C-on- 
ADan,  who  served  John  Major  servatives  but  said  the  salary 


party  officials,  chaired  by  Mr 
Mandelson,  tasked  with  set- 


Departmental  ministers 
have  already  shown  that  it  is 


A Downing  Street  spokes-  difficult  to  maintain  tight 
man  yesterday  acknowledged  control  from  the  centre.  Two 
it  was  making  more  political  weeks  ago,  John  Prescott,  the 
appointments  than  the  Con-  deputy  prime  minister,  who 
servatives  but  said  the  salary  announced  he  was  to  meet 
bill  would  be  the  same  — water  industry  chiefs  about 


as  principal  private  secretary  bill  would  be  the  same  — water  industry  chiefs  about 
at  10  Downing  Street  and  is  about  £L8  million.  Salaries,  leakages,  was  upstaged  by  a 


Simon  Hoggart 


■^^“ONY  Blair  made  the 
I first  key  speech  of  his 
| premiershlpyester- 
I day.  Modern  speeches 
all  have  titles,  like  prize 
pigs,  and  this  was  called  The 
Will  To  Win. 

It  was,  in  part,  about  the 
need  to  end  welfare  depen- 
dency, so  he  made  it  on  a 
blasted,  rundown  estate  in 
south-east  London. 

Odd  how  the  audience 
turned  out  to  be  mainly 
middle-aged  white  guys  In 
suits,  just  like  it  always  is. 

This  was  because  the 
Prime  Minister  was  speak- 
ing not  In  the  street,  hut  at 
CADCAM,  which  is  tin  local 
authority-speak)  designed 
to  give  IT  qualifications  at 
NVQlevcL 

' It  is  managed  by  MARX 
Services  fbr  Southwark 
AJ3VTS,  with  funding  from 
the  SRB  and  in  association 
with  the  Peckham  WILM 
programme.  OK? 

In  feet.  It  teaches  young 
people  how  to  use  comput- 


ers, but  you  had  to  work 
that  out  fbr  youiselt 

There  were  few  people 
waittngin  the  sun  fbr  the 
Prime  Minister,  though 
after  he  arrived,  word 
quickly  got  out 

Around  85  members  of 
the  public  were  there  by  the 
end.  Around  half  were  chil-  • 
dren,  and  half  of the  rest 
belonged  to  pressure 
groups  of  varying  noisiness. 

There  was  a touching  mo- 
ment when  two  men  carry- 
ing the  great  banner  of 
Southwark  College  Nafthe 
(the  lecturers’  union) 
rushed  round  to  flap  it  at  Mr 
Blair,  and  we  were  sud- 
denly wafted  back  into  the 
seventies  when  banner- 
waving  was  the  height  of 
sophisticated  political 
discourse. 

A pro- welfare  state  pres- 
sure group  waved  placards:  . 
"Single  mothers  are  not 
workshy!"  read  one,  curi- 
ously, since  this  was  pre- 
cisely the  point  Mr  Blair 
was  making  inside. 

Another  read:  “Frank 
Field!  We  will  not  stomach 
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the  nnstomacheable!”  (Or 
pronounce  the  unpro- 
nounceable, perhaps.) 

A community  policeman 
hung  about  hoping  to  talk  to 
Mr  Blair  about  his  plan  to 
ask  people  in  Aylesbury  to 
send  fruit  trees  to  South- 
wark for  children  to  tear  up. 

(Sorry,  make  that  "plant 
and  lovingly  nurture”.) 


The  gist  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's speech  was  that  there 
should  he  a new  cos  tract  be- 
tween toe  well-to-do — 
"comfortable  Britain,”  he 
called  it — and  the  poor. 
Those  of  us  in  work  should 
help  those  without,  pro- 
vided they  agree  (a) not  lie 
in  bed  all  day  and  (b)  not  to 
nick  our  stuff  (Mr  Blair  put 
it  more  subtly.) 

It  was  a crisp  and  deter- 
mined speech.  It  is  becom- 
ing clearer  by  toe  day  that 
Mr  Blair  means  what  he 
says,  and  Is  going  to  do 
everything  he  can  to  make  it 
come  about. 

Yet  there  is  a curious 
dampness  about  his  speech 
patterns.  He  shrinks  away 
from  oratory  into  a kind  of 
anti-rhetoric. 

Twice  his  favourite  word, 

; “new”,  wasscrubbed  from 
the  text. 

Bold  and  limpid  phrases 
are  subdued  and  deadened 
by  sub-clauses:  T think”,  “I 
suppose”,  "I  would  say”, 
j even  “if  you  like.. ." 
i Even  the  toughest  lines, 

1 such  as:  "Governments  give 


out  money  not  because  it  is 
the  right  thing  to  do,  but 
because  it  is  the  easy  thing 
to  do,”  are  qualified  by  a dip 
in  toe  voice,  a self-con- 
scious trailing  away.  The 
message  is  uncompromis- 
ing and  determined;  toe 
phraseology  diffident. 

As  he  walked  out  from  the 
cooL  modern  air-condi- 
tioned office  into  the  des- 
perate streets  below,  he 
waved  up  at  toe  flat  face  of 
toe  tower  block,  inter- 
rupted only  by  dozens  of 
beige  semi-circles:  some 
bare-chested  men,  others 
satellite  dishes,  the  modern 
British  urban  landscape. 

A woman  screamed  at 
him  from  below:  “We  voted 
for  yon,  now  we  want  our 
payback!”  but  she  was 
alone.  Almost  everyone  else 
cheered.  The  green  Jag 
raced  off  fbr  the  two  mile 
journey  from  the  midst  of 
poverty  to  the  centre  of 
power. 


due  to  leave  in  the  summer. 

In  what  a well-placed 
source  described  yesterday  as 
a fudge,  Mr  Powell  will  keep 
the  title  of  chief  of  staff,  while 
Mr  Allan  will  be  replaced  by 


some  still  to  be  negotiated, 
range  from  £24349  to  £73.484. 

The  Government  argues  that 
politically-appointed  special 
advisers  protect  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice from  toe  sort  of  creeping 


another  high-flying  civil  ser-  politicisation  that  occurred 
vanL  Mr  Powell,  a former  dip-  during  18  years  of  Toiy  rule. 


Work  bargain,  page  4f  I 
comment  and  Letters,  | 
MaBssa  Been,  page  9 


lomat,  will  be  responsible  for 
policy,  while  Mr  Allan’s  suc- 
cessor — yet  to  be  appointed 
— will  handle  sensitive 
Whitehall  items,  including 
reports  from  the  security  and 
intelligence  agencies. 

Sir  Robin,  who  is  due  to 
retire  early  next  year,  has 
served  three  successive  prime 
ministers  as  cabinet  secre- 
tary. He  is  by  no  means  a 
Tory  — he  was  a private  sec- 
retary to  the  former  Labour 
prime  minister,  Harold  Wil- 
son, whose  political  advisers 
praised  him  for  his  advice. 

The  first  serious  clash  be- 
tween toe  new  prime  minister 
and  toe  head  of  toe  perma- 
nent civil  service  — which 
Whitehall  is  officially  playing 
down  — follows  a substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of 
political  appointments  in 
Downing  Street  and  through- 
out Whitehall,  from  about  30 


“The  Government  must  be 


run  by  political  parties  rather  I for  the  media. 


surprise  announcement  by 
Frank  Dobson,  the  health  sec- 
retary, that  the  tobacco  ad- 
vert ban  would  include  sport 
sponsorship. 

Mr  Blair  subsequently 
wrote  to  all  ministers  urging 
then  to  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  co-ordinating  stories 


Texts  for  Nothing  - Texty  pro  nic 

The  7th  Prague  Writers’  Festival  presents  a 
selection  of  fine  authors  from  the  Czech  Republic 
and  around  the  worid.  Meet  them  at  the  Franz 
Kafka  Centre,  Old  Town  Square,  at  7pm  from 
24  to  28  June. 


GuiltyO 


bomber  faces  death  penalty 


Martin  Walker  and 
Alex  Duval  Smith 
In  Washington 


Timothy  McVeigh,  the 
array  veteran  charged 
with  the  worst  act  of  do- 
mestic terrorism  in  United 
States  history,  was  found 
guilty  yesterday  on  all  counts 
in  toe  April  -1996  bombing  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  federal 
building  in  which  168  people 
died. 

He  now  feces  the  death  pen- 
alty under  federal  law  — and 
a new  murder  trial  this 
autumn  under  state  law. 


McVeigh,  aged  29,  was 
found  guilty  on  H counts,  in- 
cluding six  individual 
charges  of  murdering  federal 
agents  on  active  duty,  which 
carries  toe  death  penally. 

The  verdict  came  four  days 
after  the  jury  in  Denver.  Colo- 
rado, had  retired  to  consider 
its  verdict 

There  was  no  Jubilation,  hut 
only  what  toe  state’s  governor 
called  “Si  sense  c£  closure"  in 
Oklahoma  City,  where  168 
i people  were  killed  and  menu 
than  500  were  injured  in  the 
lyimhing  of  the  Alfred  P Mar- 
rah  federal  bunding, 

A moment  that  still  haunts 


the  country,  toe  attack  intro- 
duced America’s  placid  heart- 
land to  domestic  political 
terror,  and  to  the  new  menace 
offer-right  militia  groups. 

The  trial  bad  been  shifted 
500  miles  west  to  Denver  in 
older  to  find  a jury  less  emo- 
tionally involved.  But.  as  fbr 
toe  O J Simpson  trial,  half  of 
America  fell  silent  and  drew, 
dose,  to  television  sets  as 
word  spread  that  the  verdict 
was  imminent. 

The  former  US  Army  tank 
gmmer,  who  exercised  his 
right  not  to  testify,  was  found 
guilty  on  all  li  counts  of  pre- 
pa  ring  and  planting  the 


( 4jX)0ft>  truck  bomb  on  April 
19,-1995. 

But  toe  legal  drama  contin- 
ues, with  McVeigh's  friend 
and  former  landlord  Terry 
, Nichols,  aged  42,  now  about  to 
stand  trial  as  a codefendant 
and  accomplice  to  the  bomb- 
ing. The  two  men  will  then , 
face  further  trials  for  murder  1 
under  Oklahoma  law. 

Although  there  was  no  evi- , 
deuce  from  witnesses  to  tie 
McVeigh  to  the  scene  of  the 
crime  — and  the  defence  law- 
yers tried  to  discredit  the  fo- 
rensic evidence  — the  jury 
was  swayed  by  toe  evidence 
of  McVeigh’s  sister,  Jennifer, 


and  his.  old  Army  friend. 
Michael  Fortier,  who  reached 
a plea  bargain  and  turned 
state’s  evidence.  Mr  Fortier 
said  he  was  aware  of  toe  plan 
for  the  bombing,  but  took  no 
part  In  it 

Jury  members  gasped  as 
McVeigh’s  sister  read  out 
notes  he  had  written  on  her 
computer.  *1)16  you  spineless 
cowardice  bastards."  was  one 
such  note,  addressed  to  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms,  which  McVeigh 
blamed  for  the  deaths  of  80 
members  of  the  cult  at  Waco. 
Texas,  two  years  before  the 
Oklahoma  bombing. 
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McVeigh:  guilty  on  all  counts 


Comment  and  Letters  8; 
Obituaries  10 
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Tuesday  24  June 

E.L  Doctorow 
Martin  Vopenka 
Nuala  Ni  Dhomhnaill 
Viola  Fischerova 

Wednesday  25  June 

Andr6  du  Bauch et 
Roland  Jooris 
Vladimir  Krivdnek 
Giuseppe  Conte 

Thursday  26  Jude 

Aharon  Appetfeld 
Zinovy  Zinik 
Jana  StTObtovS 
Raoul  Schrott 

Friday  27  June 

Janice  Galloway 
Igor  Pomerantsev 
Elena  Stefoi 
Dimitris  No!  las 

Saturday  ZB  June 

Julian  Bames 
Hanna  Kraii 
Michael  March 
Antonio  Franco  Alexandre 


USA 

Czech  Republic 
Ireland 

Czech  Republic 

France 
Belgium 
Czech  Republic 
Italy 

Israel 

Russia 

Czech  Republic 
Austria 


Great  Britain 
Russia 
Romania 
Greece 

Great  Britain 
Poland 
USA 
Portugal 


The  Prague  Writers’  Festival  Is  dedicated  to 
Samuel  Beckett 

For  further  details,  please  contact  the  Festival 
Director,  Michael  March,  RevofuCnf  28,  no  00 
Prague  1.  Mobile:  + 420  602  371  478 
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2 NEWS 


The  Guardian  Tuesday  June  3 1997 


Camelot  bosses  are  given  ultimatum 


Stuart  Millar 

CAMELOT’S  hopes 
of  restoring  confi- 
dence In  Us  run- 
ning of  the 
National  Lottery 
were  dashed  yesterday  when 
the  Heritage  Secretary 
rejected  proposed  concessions 
over  directors'  pay  and  com- 
pany profits. 

Chris  Smith  summoned  Sir 
George  Russell,  Camelot’s 
chairman,  to  explain  why  ex- 
ecutives had  received  pay 
rises  averaging  40  per  cent 
and  will  receive  a further 


£700,000  in  bonuses  thu?  year 
Sir  George  offered  to  donate 
the  equivalent  of  the  bonuses 
to  chanty  and  to  consider 
Wans  to  move  the  lottery 
towards  a non-profit 
operation. 

But  after  meeting  for  more 
than  an  hour,  Mr  Smith 
rejected  the  olive  branch 
which  he  said  ignored  the  key 
issue  of  excessive  and  unjusti- 
fiable payouts  to  directors 
He  has  written  to  directors 
giving  them  until  the  end  of 
the  week  to  come  up  with  an 
acceptable  offer  to  hand  back 
at  least  part  of  their  pay  rises 
Mr  Smith  said  later  “Cam- 


elot  came  armed  with  the 
small  concession  that  they 
should  make  a donation  from 
their  profits  equivalent  to  the 
bonuses  paid  to  directors  . . . I 
don’t  believe  that  addresses 
the  public  anxiety  and  con- 
cern that’s  being  shown  and  I 
was  disappointed  that  they 
hadn't  come  armed  with  any- 
thing else.” 

He  reiterated  his  warning 
that  failure  to  address  this 
anger,  demonstrated  by  hun- 
dreds of  protest  rails  to  his 
department,  would  harm  the 
lottery.  "Jf  people  don't  retain 
confidence  In  Che  lottery  then 
they  won’t  play  it” 


‘Camelot  came  armed  with  the  small 
concession  that  they  should  make  a 
donation  from  their  profits  equivalent  to  the 
bonuses  paid  to  directors ...  I don’t  believe 
that  addresses  public  anxiety  and  concern.’ 
Heritage  Secretary  Chris  Smith 


The  meeting  took  place 
amid  speculation  that  fury 
over  the  pay  rises  was  behind 
the  £200.000  drop  In  lottery 
ticket  sales  for  Saturday's 
draw  — a claim  denied  by 
Camelot,  which  blamed  the 
hot  weather. 


But  the  dispute  may  have 
reached  an  impasse,  with  Sir 
George  suggesting  that  be  has 
gone  as  far  as  possible  to  meet 
the  concerns.  Describing  the 
meeting  as  “constructive",  he 
said  the  salary  and  bonus  ar- 
rangements were  built  into 


directors’  employment  con- 
tracts and  could  not  be 
overturned. 

The  row  erupted  last  week 
when  a leaked  Camelot  report 
showed  that  directors 
received  pay  rises  totalling 
£2J  million  last  year,  a period 
when  profits  fell  from  £51.1 
minion  to  £46.8  million  and 
£143  million  less  was  raised 
for  good  causes.  It  also 
emerged  that  four  senior  ex- 
ecutives will  receive  bonuses 
nits  year  totalling  £700,000. 

Heritage  department  offi- 
cials said  afterwards  that  the 
directors  had  damaged  their 
case  flirther  by  felling  to 


imrinrstflnd  the  weight  of  pub- 
lic feeling  against  them. 

Camelot’s  licence  Is  safe  in 
the  short  term  because  termi- 
nating it  would  present  a 
legal  minefield,  but  the  com- 
pany feces  a windfall  tax  on 
its  profits  if  greater  conces- 
sions are  not  forthcoming. 

RiChard  Branson,  a vocal 
proponent  of  a windfall  tax  on 
Camelot  since  his  foiled  bid  to 
run  the  lottery  on  a non-profit 
basis,  said  yesterday:  “If  they 
pledge  alb  fixture  profits  to 
charity,  they  would  deserve 
praise.  If;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  fudge  the  Issue,  the  lot- 
tery will  continue  to  be  dis- 


credited at  the  expense  or 
good  causes." 

Among  the  concessslons  of- 
fered by  Sir  George  was  an 
agreement  to  consider  mov- 
ing towards  some  form  of 

non-profit  lottery  operation 
before  the  end  of  Camelot's 
licence. 

He  wirf-  "We  understand 
there  vs  obviously  going  to  be 
a change  in  the  shape  of  the 
lottery  in  the  future.  We  have 
offered  to  provide  the  Govern- 
ment within  six  weeks  our 
views  on  the  shape  of  a lot- 
tery that  is  without  profit  in 
the  long  term,  and  possible 
change  in  the  short  term.” 


Nigerians 

bombard 

Freetown 


Ctautfla  McEfroy  in  Conakry 
and  agencies  In  Freetown 

THE  Nigerian-led  inter- 
vention force  in 
Sierra  Leone  yester- 
day launched  a naval 
bombardment  of  the  capital, 
Freetown,  shattering  hopes  of 
a negotiated  settlement  to 
restore  democratic  govern- 
ment with  the  leaders  of  last 
week’s  military  coup. 

Staff  at  Freetown's  Con- 
naught hospital  said  20  people 
had  been  killed  in  the  sea- 
front Aberdeen  district  Terri- 
fied residents,  who  fled  carry- 
ing bundles  of  possessions  on 
their  beads,  said  several  more 
civilians  had  been,  killed  tn 
crossfire. 

Rebels  massed  around  a 
beachside  hotel  in  Aberdeen 
guarded  by  Nigerian  troops 
where  about  1,000  West  Afri- 
cans. Lebanese  and  Asians 
had  taken  refuge.  Hotel  guests 
said  the  Nigerians  were  hope- 
lessly outnumbered  and  the 
hotel  near  the  Sierra  Leone 
military  headquarters  was 
about  to  be  overrun. 

In  the  city  centre,  rebels  of 
the  Revolutionary  United 
Front  (RUF)  and  Sierra 
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Leonean  soldiers  secured 
strategic  positions  anticipat- 
ing an  attack. 

A spokesman  for  the  mili- 
tary' government,  speaking  on 
national  radio,  called  for 
protests  against  the 
intervention. 

"We  Sierra  Leoneans  are  at 
the  point  of  extinction,  our 
beloved  country  at  the  brink 
of  disintegration,”  he  said. 
"Let  us  take  to  the  streets 
now  and  say  no  to  foreign 
intervention." 

The  Nigerians  said  they 
had  taken  over  the  interna- 
tional airport  at  Lungi,  north 
or  the  capital,  which  had  been 
under  uneasy  joint  control 
since  the  coup. 

The  artillery  fire  was  fol- 
lowed by  sporadic  automatic 
weapons  fire  in  several  parts 
or  Freetown.  Around  midday, 
the  coup  leaders  sent  a heli- 
copter — apparently,  their 
only  aircraft  — out  to  sea  to 
fire  back. 

Many  government  troops 
roamed  the  streets  in  civilian 


clothing  — a sign  that  they 
feared  a Nigerian-led  inva- 
sion, and  would  slip  into  the 
civilian  population  once  It 
began. 

Witnesses  said  Nigerian 
troops  — who  are  mostly  post 
tioned  east  of  Freetown  — 
were  moving  west  through 
the  bush  towards  the  muti- 
neer's stronghold. 

Nigerian  ships  in  the  bay 
west  of  Freetown  began  their 
bombardment  at  daybreak 
after  talks  between  Nigerian 
and  British  diplomats  and  the 
coup  leaders  at  the  seafront 
military  headquarters  col 
lapsed  on  Sunday  night. 

"We  woke  up  to  the  boom  of 
heavy  shelling,  and  could  see 
flashes  of  fire  coming  from 
the  sea,”  said  one  resident  of 
the  Cape  Sierra  hotel  near  the 
city’s  western  seafront  "We 
couldn't  see  where  the  nh«>ns 
were  landing,  but  the  military 
headquarters  not  far  from 
here  seem  a probable  target 

The  bombardment  sparked 
off  fighting  in  the  city 
between,  on  the  one  side,  N1 
gerian,  Guinean  and  Ghana- 
ian troops,  and  on  the  other 
the  combined  force  of  the  St 
erra  Leone  army  and  allied 
RUF  rebels  — who  have  been 
bolstering  their  numbers 
since  the  military  takeover 
nine  days  ago. 

Residents  said  soldiers  are 
going  round  houses  in 
Freetown  asking  for  food  and 
money  to  support  their  cause. 
‘After  all  the  looting  that 
took  place  last  week  no  (me 
has  anything  left  to  give,  and, 
anyway,  no  one  tn  their  right 
mind  would  support  these 
hooligans,"  said  a local  Jour- 
nalist In  Freetown  over  the 
telephone.  “People  are  really 
panicking  now,  as  it  seems 
there  will  be  all  out  war 
here.” 

The  3.000  strong  West  Afri- 
can peacekeeping  force  has 
been  poised  for  attack  since 
last  week,  with  at  least  three 
gunboats  offshore  and  troops 
deployed  in  strategic  parts  of 
the  city. 

The  attack  comes  after 
Major  Johnny-Pa  ul  Koroma, 
Sierra  Leone's  new  head  of 
state  and  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Revolutionary 
Council,  on  Sunday  declared 
himself  the  leader  of  a 20-man 
military  administration, 
promising  a transition  to 
democracy  within  18  months. 

While  the  ousted  civilian 
president,  Ahmad  TeJan  Kab- 
bah, is  in  Guinea  — repor- 
tedly planning  his  return  to 
Sierra  Leone  — uniformed 
representatives  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  army  and  RUF  rebels 
have  been  seen  a hotel  in  the 
Guinean  capital.  Conakry,  in 
talks  with  the  the  country’s 
authorities  aimed  at  trying  to 
persuade  them  to  stay  out  of 
the  military  intervention-  But 
their  plea  was  rejected  and 
the  Guineans  reiterated  their 
support  for  President 
Kabbah. 

A further  230  evacuees 
from  Sierra  Leone  yesterday 
arrived  at  Stansted  Airport  in 
London  from  Conakry  on  a 
DC-10  chartered  by  the  For- 
eign Office.  An  initial  charter 
on  Friday  brought  out  3% 
British  and  other  foreign 
evacuees. 
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The  new  mandarins 

Every  weekday  at  9.00am,  five  of  the  country’s  most  powerful  men 
meet  with  Tony  Blair  In  10  Downing  Street.  They  have  .effective  , 
control  over  the  whole  machinery  of  Whitehall,  and  thefr  power  is 
growing. 


Peter  Mandelson 

The  masSBimlnd  of  Labour's  etectlon  campaign  and  vocal  • 
proponent  of  poNHcaf  No  fOmaehfrwwhonowhoWsa  powwfuf 
iota  to  Btafr  admtatsfrattoa.  respqoafote  far  cfrfltCBnaBng  and, 
presenting  paficiea  The  mWater  wfthout  Porffo8o,43,  has  . 
neats  on  all  key  catflnat  comm®  aes,  making  him  potanfiafiy 
mom  powerful  than  meed  senior  ministers.  Morning  ’ 
meeting  Jaseon  fits  more  aftectivw  arid  focussed  under 
his  cJralmtansWp  than  It  was  for  the  Tories,  when 
WchaeJHeseRHsTOsattfiehBlm 


Jonathan  Powell 

M 41,  the  formartfiptamai  bow  BIbSTs  cWef- 
of-staff  was'  oaimftritedto  become 
prfncftnl  private  secretary  al  No  10,  a 
phratal  post  oauafy  held  fey  neutral 
officials,  Out  ran  into  dvB  service 
opposffioa.-  A protege  of  Mandelson, 
and  yourv^ac  brother  at  Str  Chajfes, ' . - 
he  bone  of  three  eppaWee*  with  ■ 
executive  authority  oust  cto8  servants. 


Alastair  Campbell 

Btaii*s  cwnhaBro  press  secretary  responaMe 
far  riding  shotgun  far  hftn  wRhfl»raadta.  Tlwe 
-Mirror  hack  aged  40.  has  enjoyed  a hate-hate 
relationship  wHh  ttttptus  shoe  taking  bn  the  spin 
doctor  Job.  Frequently  accused  Of  buBying  fa  Ws  efforts 
set  the  news  agenda,  he  is  fefflou&for  battacHng  affito 
and  producers  wilhCQn^jWataov*foetrcaw6ragB-'He\sa' 
political  appointee  but  also  bas  specter  right  to  give  chrt 
Gervantaordena. '' ' 


David  KIHiband  /- ... 

Cunently  looking  after  pofcy  atNo  10,  the-  'v 
axrapticnaffy'ctev0r.3l^fear<)Wteoneof  tie 
youngest  members  of  the  kroerdrde.TtiB  eon 
of  Marxist  iirieflectual  Ralph  MBjand,  hs  •' 
stmSed'PPE  at  Oxford  and  spent  ttneon  Jobe 
Smith's  Commission  on  Social  Justice:  Ks  role' 
te  » provMBVw  ft*  between  foe  poffcywnks 
and  the  politicians- ' 


Charlie  Whelan 

Gordon  Brawn’s  spin  doctor  and  art 
earty  example  of  flie  breed  A f 
communist  in  his  student  days,  ho 
was  a press  officer  ter  the 
Amalgamated  Engineering  Union, 
before  converting  to  New  Labour  In 
1990.  Aged  42,  the  pugnacious 
promoter  of  Brown’s  pofides  is  seen 
as  Ihe  pragmatic  troubleshooter  In  the 
Treasury  team.  Ran  Wo  trouble  before 
the  etactteO'Wtwn  he  was  blamed  tor 
leaking  Stories  against  Brawn's 
colleagues. 


Special  advisors  appointed 


Steos  the  (teflon,  Labour  has  bam 
gatting  a grip  on  WMtetaaN  by  movtne  tn  Us 
oanpaopia.  Sane  n ajrecM  advisors 
wlta  are  paid  as  dvflsareants.  Miters  are 
paM  for  by  tha  party.  Among  ttmsa 
appointed  so  fW,  or  about,  lobs  appointed 


Jonathan  PowoL  Alastair  Csmpbefl,  David 
MWwnd.  Tim  Aten,  Wary  Coflman,  Stay 
Morgan,  Anp  Hunter.  Uz  Uoyd.  Peter  Hyman, 
PatMdFaddan,  FazKatim,  Jom  Crudoe. 
Geoffrey  Norte,  Roger  LkMo,  Derek  Scott, 
Jamas  PumA  Kate  Garvey.  Bona  MBar. 
ROX  Preston,  Robert  hffl.  Geoffrey  Muigan 


Cliarto  Whaiaa  Ed  Bate  Ed  MBtend.  Sue  Nye. 
Ax&aw  Maugham 


JoanHamnwft.  Joe  (rate  David  Taylor,  Kate 
Bevies 


Dm*!  Ctart,  Andrew  Hood,  Darid  MMhtecon 


Ed  Oeen,  Nomon  VforoM 


Conor  Ryan.  Sopite  Untfm.  Mteteet  Barber 


Ann  Tauter,  Leader  Of  the  Hmh 
ttehMoKerete  _ ' 


RonltemfMa  Wu " 
JcW  ManpttM»fl«ndt 


Blair  moves  political  army  into  Whitehall 


Evran  MaeAskiBa  Chief 

Political  Correspondent 


ONE  of  the  biggest  trans- 
fers of  political  staff 
into  Whitehall  was 
confirmed  last  night  when  the 
Cabinet  Office  published  a list 
of  special  advisors  employed 
since  the  general  election. 

The  Government  Is  edging 
closer  to  the  US  model  of  gov- 
ernment, in  which  the  top 
layer  of  jobs  changes  with 
each  incoming  president 


In  addition  to  the  special 
advisers  working  with  civil 
servants  In  each  department. 
Labour  has  moved  almost  its 
entire  core  election  campaign 
team  into  government 
Key  decisions  on  presenta- 
tion of  policy  are  taken  by  an 
inner  team  early  in  the  morn- 
ing: Peter  Mandelson.  Minis- 
ter without  Portfolio  in  the 
Cabinet  Office;  Jonathan 
Powell,  Mr  Blair's  chief  of 
staff;  and  Alastair  Campbell, 
Mr  Blair’s  chief  press  officer. 
Other  frequent  attendera 


are  Mr  Campbell’s  deputy, 
Tim  Allan,  and  another 
Downing  Street  staffer  im- 
ported from  the  party,  Peter 
Hyman.  The  Chancellor,  Gor- 
don Brown,  sends  his  special 
adviser  and  press  officer, 
Charlie  Whelan.  The  Foreign 
Secretary,  Robin  Cook,  is  rep- 
resented by  bis  special  ad- 
viser, David  Clark,  and  the 
Deputy  Prime  Minister.  John 
Prescott  by  his  special  ad- 
viser, Joe  Irvin. 

A civil  service  representa- 
tive is  usually  present  from 


the  office  of  the  Cabinet  Sec- 
retary, Sir  Robin  Butler. 

Labour’s  attitude  bas  cre- 
ated friction.  Some  ministers 
complain  the  civil  service  is 
not  sufficiently  attuned  to  the 
media.  The  private  civil  ser- 
vice view  is  that  there  is  no 
need  for  ministers  to  be  in  the 
eye  of  the  media  every  day. 

Mr  Campbell  took  over  on 
the  day  alter  the  election  as 
head  of  the  Downing  Street 
press  office,  the  first  non-civfl. 
servant  to  do  the  Job  since 
Harold  Wilson  appointed  Joe 


Haines.  Others  have  followed, 
most  of  them  having  worked 
with  Mr  Blair  in  his  office  in 
opposition  or  being  trans- 
ferred from  party  headquar- 
ters. 

The  Conservatives  have 
claimed  this  is  the  politicisa- 
tion of  Whitehall.  Many  in  the 
higher  echelons  of  the  Labour 
Party  see  nothing  wrong  with 
making  snre  Whitehall  deliv- 
ers the  party’s  policies.  They 

ran  also  point  to  the  high 
number  of  political  advisers 
appointed  antler  the  Tories. 


Review 


Musical 
still  fails 
to  strike 

Andrew  Clements 


Anyone  Can  Whistle 

Savoy  Theatre, 

Covent  Garden  Festival 

NOT  everything  Stephen 
Sondheim  has  touched 
immediately  turned  to 
musical  gold,  and  Anyone  Can 
Whistle  was  one  show  that 
remained  base  metal,  closing 
! after  nine  performances  on 
i Broadway  in  19M. 

It  stayed  In  obscurity  for  30 
years,  while  Sondheim's  stock 
I grew,  building  up  a cult 
I following  on  the  basis  of  an 
original  cast  recording,  until 
it  was  revived  in  New  York  in 
1895  In  a concert  version  by 
Sondheim  and  the  author  of 
the  original  book.  Arthur  Lau- 
rent That  was  the  form  in 
which  it  finally  reached  Lon- 
don last  night  a one-off  perfor- 
mance in  a packed  Savoy 
Theatre  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Covent  Garden  Festival 
It  is  an  uneven  piece,  and 
it's  easy  to  Imagine  why  the 
musical  misfired  when  it  was 
first  seen.  The  plot  creaks  and 
the  music  is  fitfully  effective. 

The  mayor  of  the  small 
town  in  which  the  action  takes 
place  needs  a get-ricb-quick 
i scheme,  and  finds  it  in  the 
shape  of  a rock  that  mysteri- 
ously begins  spouting  water;  a 
miracle  is  proclaimed,  and  pil- 
grims flock  there  to  be  cured- 
But  the  inmates  of  Dr  Det- 
mold’s  Sanatorium  for  the 
Socially  Pressurised,  known 
I as  the  Cookie  Jar.  want  a mir- 
acle cure  too.  and  when  they 
are  refused  admission  the  ir 
buttoned-up  chief  nurse,  Fay 
i Apple,  begins  to  smell  a raL 
With  the  help  of  a new  in- 
mate,  the  philosophy  professor 
| J.  Bowden Hapgood,  she  un- 
ravels the  scam,  and  in  the  pro- 
cess discovers  that  miracles 
aren’t  necessary . her  destiny  is 
In  her  own  hands;  the  girl  who 
cant  laugh,  get  drunk  or  even 
whistle  discovers  she  can  if 
she  tries  really  hard,  and  can 
imagine  her  future  with  Hap- 
good.  Thera  are  other  threads 
running  through  Anyone  Can 
Whistle,  but  none  is  worked 
out  convincingly. 

Sondheim’s  best  numbers 
— the  title  song,  the  first-act 
Send  In  the  Trumpets,  both 
sung  by  Fay,  together  with  her 
third-act  duet  with  Hapgood 
— are  characteristically  those 
l that  deal  with  personal  aspi- 
rations and  relationships. 
When  the  canvas  gets  broader 
and  the  heavily  caricatured 
townspeople  are  brought  in, 

! the  music  becomes  much 
coarser  and  the  invention  far 
less  memorable. 

It's  hard  tn  imagine  the 
show  working  convincingly 
on  stage  nowadays,  but  In  this 

good-hearted  performance . 
conducted  by  Stewart  Mack- 
I intosh.it  was  warmly  enough 
received.  Stephanie  Beacham 
delivered  a sardonic  narra- 
tion;  Simon  Green  and  Linzi 
Hateley  got  the  maxim  um  out 
of  Fay's  and  Hapgood 's  music, 
i and  Jenny  Logan  worked  hard 
at  the  potential  showstoppers 
I for  the  monstrous  mayor, 

Cora  Hoover  Hooper. 

Students  from  the  Guildford 
School  of  Acting  supplied  the 
excellent  chorus.  Worth  the 
effort,  not  just  for  curiosity, 
but  a little  bit  more  than  that. 
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Four  ‘best’  awards 


NEWS  3 


British 

play  wins 
US  Tony 
triumph 


A Doll’s  House  goes  from  ban  to 
accolades.  Dan  Glaister  reports 


A BRITISH  play  ini- 
tially denied  permis- 
sion to  transfer  to 
America  has  tri- 
umphed on  Broad- 
way. picking  up  four  Tony 
awards.  The  West  End  pro- 
duction of  Ihsen’s  A Doll’s 
House  won  for  best  revival, 
best  actress,  best  supporting 
actor  and  best  director. 

It  was  the  latest  in  a succes- 
sion of  triumphs  for  the  Brit- 
ish on  Broadway,  and  the  lat- 
est success  for  A Doll’s  House. 
Janet  McTeer  won  best  ac- 
tress for  her  performance  as 
Nora  in  the  play,  adding  to 
her  three  awards  in  this 
country,  including  an  Olivier. 

Big  on  Broadway 


The  main  awards  went  to: 
Play:  The  Last  Night  of 
Ballyhoo 
Musical:  Titanic 
Book  of  a musical:  Peter 
Stone,  Titanic 
Original  score:  Maury 
Yeston.  Titanic 
Revival  - play:  A Doll’s 
House 

Revival  - musical:  Chicago 
Actor  - play:  Christopher 
Plummer,  Barrymore 
Actress  - play:  Janet 
McTeer.  A Doll’s  House 
Actor -musical:  James 
Naughton.  Chicago 
Actress  - musical:  Bebe 
Nen  wirtb.  Chicago  • 


Owen  Teale  won  a Tony  for 
best  featured  actor  and 
Anthony  Page  for  best  direc- 
tor, beating  off  competition 
from  two  other  British  direc- 
tors: John  Caird  for  his  pro- 
duction of  Stanley,  and  Rich- 
ard Eyre  for  Skylight 
But  the  production  of  A 
Doll’s  House  uearly  did  not 
make  it  to  Broadway  after  dis- 
agreement with  the  American 
actors’  union  US  Equity  over 


work  permits.  US  Equity  has 
a reciprocal  agreement  with 
its  British  equivalent  which 
allows  for  an  exchange  of  ac- 
tors, but  because  of  the  whole- 
sale transfer  of  the  cast  US 
Equity  refused  to  grant  work 
permits  to  three  of  then. 

After  protracted  negotia- 
tions. the  production  was 
given  the  go-ahead.  American 
critics  were  ecstatic, 
particularly  with  McTeer's 
performance. 

Accepting  her  award,  the 
strikingly  tall  McTeer  said: 
“This  all  started  when  I took 
out  our  producer.  Thelma 
Holt  got  her  very  drunk  and 
managed  to  persuade  her  that 
I was  five  foot  two  and  girly.” 

Her  co-star  Owen  Teale 
said:  “Janet  you’ve  led  from 
the  front  I don’t  quite  know 
what’s  going  an,  I’m  just  be- 
hind you.  and  TD  be  with  you 
all  the  way.” 

Director  Anthony  Page  also 
paid  tribute  to  McTeer’s  per- 
formance. “It’s  been  thrilling 
watching  a great  performance 
grow  and  develop.” 

But  while  a British  play  tri- 
umphed with  four  awards,  the 
biggest  winner  of  the  night 
showed  a way  forward  for  the 
blockbuster  musical.  De- 
scribed as  the  first  disaster 
musical.  Titanic,  which  stars 
a stage  that  tilts  to  45  degrees 
as  the  ship  lists,  carried  off 
five  awards,  including  the 
Tony  foF-besl-musicaL  “The 
tide.”  noted  one  New  York 
critic,  “has  turned  for  Ti- 
tanic.’’ Others  have  nick- 
named it  The  Iceberg  Cometh. 

The  triumph  of  Titanic  is 
an  important  boost  for  Broad- 
way. which  despite  record  fig- 
ures has  been  in  the  dol- 
drums. Although  estimated 
gross  receipts  are  set  to 
exceed  $485  million  ($297  mil- 
lion), the  highest  ever,  and  at- 
tendance could  top  10  million, 
the  largest  number  of  theatre- 
goers in  more  than  16  years. 


British  productions 
that  Americans  love 


1 A Doll’s  House:  Janet 
McTeer  stars  in  the  London 
transfer  of  the  hit  revival. 

:•  Skylight:  Richard  Byre’s 
National  Theatre  production 
of  David  Hare's  bruising  play 
sto  ring  Michael  Gambon  (be- 
low  1 and  Lla  Williams,  trans- 
ferred to  Broadway  in  the 


autumn,  and  had  been 
strongly  tipped  to  do  well  at 
the  Tonys. 

□ Stanley:  Another  new 
play,  written  by  Pam  Gems.  It 
is  a study  of  the  life  of  the 
painter  Sir  Stanley  Spencer, 
and  starred  Anthony  Sher. 

O The  Waste  Land:  The  es- 
tablished team  of  actress 
Fiona  Shaw  and  director  Deb- 
orah Warner  with  another 
solo  show. 

□ Les  Miserables:  Eight. 
Tony  awards  in  1987  and  still 
going  strong,  this  production 
was  one  of  the  first  lucrative 
transatlantic  transfers  of  the 
19806,  from  producer  Cam- 
eron Mackintosh,  who  was 
also  responsible  for  Miss  Sai- 
gon on  Broadway . 

□ Phantom  Of  Ttae  Opera: 
From  the  other  British  export 
success  of  the  1980s,  Andrew 
Lloyd  Webber’s  production  is 
still  drawing  the  crowds. 


Halifax 

customers 

celebrate 

windfalls 


Janet  McTeer  in  her  role  as  Nora  in  A Doll’s  House,  for  which  she  has  won  four  awards 


most  of  the  audiences  have 
been  going  to  see  established, 
long-running  musicals. 

These  are  dominated  by  a 
string  of  British-originated 
hits  from  Cameron  Mackin- 
tosh and  Andrew  Lloyd  Web- 
ber, Including  Cats.  Les  Mis- 
erables. The  Phantom  of  the 
Opera  and  Miss  Saigon,  as 
well  as  more  recent  US  hits 
such  as  Rent  and  Bring  in  'da 
Noise.  Bring  in  ’da  Funk. 


The  Tony  awards  were  first 
given  in  1947,  with  21  compet- 
itive categories.  They  are  cru- 
cial to  the  economy  of  Broad- 
way. providing  a much- 
needed  box-office  fillip  to  the 
productions  in  much  the 
same  way  that  the  Oscars  can 
give  a second  lease  of  life  at 
the  box  office  to  film  releases. 

As  an  illustration  of  the 
weight  that  Is  attached  to  the 
Tonys  by  producers,  five  new 


musicals  opened  on  Broad- 
way within  a week  of  the  clos- 
ing deadline  for  the  awards. 

Other  winners  included 
best  actor  to  Christopher 
Plummer  for  Barrymore,  and 
six  awards  to  a revival  of 
Chicago. 

Writing  in  the  New  York 
Times.  Ben  Brantley  said  of 
the  production:  “This  produc- 
tion brought  an  electric  emo- 
tional momentum  to  a work 
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that  too  often  shrivels  into  un- 
convincing, banner-waving 
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McTeer.  he  said,  “intrep- 
idly turned  Ibsen’s  domestic 
toy  into  a self-deceiving  ac- 
tress ...  by  the  shattering 
conclusion,  every  risky 
element  that  McTeer  had  set 
up  paid  off  astonishingly,  and 
you  felt  you  were  seeing  A 
Doll’s  House  for  the  first 
time”. 


Richard  Mile* 


EARLY  eight  million 
customers  of  the 
Halifax  Building 
Society  were  last 
night  celebrating  windfalls 
worth  an  average  of  around 
£2,300.  though  the  shares 
foiled  to  reach  the  heights 
forecast  by  some  City  pundits. 

Despite  weekend  predic- 
tions that  shares  in  the  Hali- 
fax could  reach  £8  during 
their  first  day  of  trading,  the 
stock  opened  at  774J5p  before 
foiling  steadily  to  close  five 
per  cent  below  its  opening 
price  at  735.5p.  This  values 
the  basic  handout  of  200 
shares  at  £1,471,  but  custom- 
ers with  large  savings  ac- 
counts will  receive  for  more. 

The  biggest  giveaway  in 
British  history  — more  than 
£18  billion  worth  of  shares 
were  issued  to  7.6  million 
people  — was  also  marred  by 
complaints  from  a small  num- 
ber of  investors  who  claimed 
their  share  certificates  had 
foiled  to  arrive,  preventing 
them  from  malting  a quick 
profit  during  early  trading. 

The  1.9  million  Halifax 
members  wbo  sold  their 
shares  before  the  society's 
long-awaited  stock  market 
debut  may  also  have  to  wait 
until  Fridaj'  before  receiving 
their  cheques.  Following  a 
special  auction  to  institutional 
investors,  they  will  get  732. 5p 
per  share,  putting  the  average 
payout  at  about  £2^70. 

The  Halifax  said  it  was  de- 
lighted with  its  first  day  as  a 
bank.  With  a market  capital- 
isation of  £18.4  billion,  the 
Halifax  becomes  one  of  the 
UK's  top  20  quoted  companies 
and  puts  it  on  a par  with  Bar- 
clays and  Lloyds  TSB. 

As  some  647  million  Halifax 
shares  changed  hands  — 
equivalent  to  the  average 
day’s  trading  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  — stock- 
brokers reported  their  busiest 
day  ever,  as  private  investors 
sought  to  buy  more  shares  in 
the  expectation  that  prices 
would  rise.  Many  stock- 
brokers had  remained  open 
ail  weekend  to  take  orders. 

Stephen  Pinner  of  Cater- 
Deai.  a telephone-based  stock- 


broker. said  it  had  done  re- 
cord levels  of  business,  with 
the  vast  majority  of  investors 
wanting  to  buy  rather  than 
selL  “Even  by  the  afternoon, 
when  the  share  price  drifted 
southwards,  they  were  keen 
to  buy,"  he  said. 

Meanwhile.  NatWest  Stock- 
brokers urged  people  to  sell 
their  shares,  as  it  believes  the 
prospects  for  the  Halifax  look 
gloomy  over  the  short-term. 
The  possibility  of  a further 
hike  in  bank  interest  rates 
this  Friday,  coupled  with  a 
mini-budget  in  July,  could 
present  series  risks  for  the 
new  bank's  stock,  it  warned. 

Also  unhappy  were  a num- 
ber of  Halifax  shareholders 
who  had  not  received  their 
certificates.  John  Mecklen- 
burg. a retired  oil  worker 
from  Southampton,  said  he 


Biggest  giveaway 
in  British  history 
puts  the  average 
payout  at  £2,300 


felt  "financially  disenfran- 
chised" by  the  non-arrival  of 
his  share  certificate.  “This  is 
like  a ship  leaving  shore  and 
saying  the  life  jackets  would 
follow  in  a few  days,"  he  said. 

A Halifax  spokeswoman 
said  it  had  taken  very  few 
calls  from  investors  whose 
share  certificates  had  failed 
to  arrive,  but  urged  members 
to  wait  48  hours  before  con- 
tacting the  helpline.  She 
stressed  that  given  the  size  of 
the  flotation,  some  certifi- 
cates would  inevitably  go 
astray. 

Halifax's  debut  on  the  stock 
market  will  be  followed  by 
the  £5  billion  listing  or  insur- 
ance company  Norwich 
Union  on  June  16  and  by  the 
Woolwich  in  July.  In  total. 
£30  billion  is  expected  to  be 
pumped  into  the  economy 
this  year,  as  a string  of  finan- 
cial institutions  abandon 
their  mutual  status. 


City  Notebook,  page  11;  How 
to  spend  your  windfall,  page 
12 


Belfast  elects 
Catholic  mayor 


David  Sharrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


Winning  actors  (from left)  James  Naughton,  Bebe  Neuwirth,  Janet  McTeer,  and  Christopher  Plummer  photograph:  wkesegar 


BELFAST  finally  elected 
its  first  Catholic  Lord 
Mayor  last  night  when 
Alban  Magennis  of  the  SDLP 
donned  his  ceremonial  chain. 

As  the  vote  of  26  to  22  was 
declared,  he  was  congratu- 
lated by  the  Sinn  Fein  city 
council  leader.  Alex  Maskey. 

“The  sky  didn’t  foil  in  on  us 
and  It  won't.”  shrugged  Chris 
McGimpsey,  an  Ulster  Union- 
ist councillor  for  the  Shank- 
hill  Road.  His  brother 
Michael,  a fellow  councillor, 
welcomed  an  event  which 
somehow  lacked  the  frisson 
which  history  might  have  ex- 
pected of  the  moment.  “It’s 
something  that  should  have 
happened  years  ago."  he  said. 
“I  don’t  see  it  as  anything 
other  than  natural  justice." 

But  Nigel  Dodds  of  the 
hardline  Democratic  Union- 
ists took  a more  traditional 
view.  “The  shadow  of  Sinn 
Fein  IRA  will  haunt  his  year 
in  office.”  Mr  Dodds  warned. 

Nevertheless,  the  symbolic 
passing  of  power  from  one 
tradition  to  another  was  a pic- 
ture of  tranquility  — a for  cry 
from  the  days  a decade  ago 
when  Sinn  Fein  councillors 
first  entered  City  Hall  and 
were  abused  by  Unionists. 

The  new  Sinn  Fein  faces  on 
the  benches  of  the  grandiose 
chamber  looked  at  home.  too. 


When  asked  how  she  felt  in 
this  British  bastion,  replete 
with  Union  flags  and  decora- 
tions, Chrissie  McAuley.  the 
wife  of  Gerry  Adams’  per- 
sonal assistant  Richard,  said: 
“It  will  do  for  the  time  being.” 

Earlier.  Sinn  Fein  sought  to 
have  one  of  their  own  elected, 
but  yielded  when  they  real- 
ised that  their  voters  would 
not  forgive  them  for  splitting 
the  nationalist  vote  and  let- 
ting in  a Unionist  lord  mayor 
once  more. 

Mr  Magennis.  a barrister 
aged  47,  lives  in  North  Belfast 
with  his  wife  Carmel  and  then- 
eight  children,  who  were  all  in 
the  public  gallery  to  watch 
their  Esther's  elevation. 

In  his  acceptance  speech, 
delivered  beneath  two  stern 
portraits  of  Queen  Victoria 
and  King  Edward  VH,  he  said 
that  the  political  mould  was 
broken.  "Its  fracture  does  not 
mark  a defeat  of  one  political 
tradition  by  another.  Nor  is  it 
a victory,  but  rather  it  signi- 
fies a bold  step  towards  the 
creation  of  a partnership 
amongst  the  political  tradi- 
tions in  this  divided  city.  A 
partnership  in  which  there  is 
neither  victory  nor  defeat  hut 
the  triumph  of  tolerance." 

Mr  Magennis's  father, 
Alfonsus,  was  also  present, 
drawing  nervously  on  a ciga- 
rette. “It's  a tremendous  day 
for  my  family  and  for  the 
whole  city,"  said  the  81-year- 
old  retired  teacher. 


M* 


Eventually  we  won’t  have  any  competitors 


' When  the  lax  piece  of  ore  has  been  mined  and  the  last  drop  of 
mcnl  recycled,  one  building  material  will  soil  be  growing  strong. 
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‘We  want 
to  show 
them  that 
even  though 
they  evict 
us  one 
time  we’ll 
be  back. 
People 
don’t  have 
a voice 
these  days. 
Direct 
action  is 
the  only 
way  to 
get  things 
changed’ 
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Job  learning 

proposed 
for  schools 


John  Carvel 

Education  Editor 
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THE  Government  Is 
considering  speeding 

up  changes  to  the  syl- 
labus for  l*t-  to  16- 
year-oWs  to  try  to  capture  the 
imagination  of  dis  affected 
youngsters. 

Ministers  want  to  tackle  the 
problem  of  the  50,000  pupils 
who  leave  every  year  without 
a single  qualification  — and 
even  larger  numbers  whose 
low  GCSE  grades  provide  an 
inadequate  foundation  for  the 
labour  market.  They  are 
likely  to  be  given  the  chance 
to  spend  part  of  the  school 
week  learning  vocational 
gw  Us  with  local  firms. 

The  review  is  expected  to 
lead  to  a slimmed -down  cur- 
riculum in  primary  schools  to 
give  more  time  to  concentrate 
on  the  basics  of  reading;  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic.  It  will  be 
carried  out  by  the  Qualifica- 
tions and  Curriculum  Au- 
thority, a new  body  to  be 
formed  in  October  by  merg- 
ing the  School  Curriculum 
and  Advisory  Authority  and 
the  National  Council  for  Vo- 
cational Qualifications.  The 
chairman  is  to  be  Sir  William 
Stubbs,  director  of  the  Lon- 
don Institute  and  a former 
chief  executive  of  the  Inner 
London  Education  Authority. 

The  school  curriculum  au- 
thority was  due  to  launch  a 
discussion  next  week  on  an 
I overhaul  of  the  syllabus  for 
children  aged  five  to  14.  This 
was  expected  to  lead  to  a new 
national  curriculum  being  in- 1 
traduced  In  September  2000  to 
cover  primary  school  and  the 
early  years  of  secondary 
school. 
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— Environmental 

protester  Swampy 


Falrmile  revisited;  After  five  months,  protesters  reoccupy  the  site  of  the  proposed  A30  dual  carriageway  in  east  Devon  photograph:  Richard  Austin 


Swampy  back  in  the  limelight 


Latest  tunnel  protest  catches 
security  guards  on  the  hop 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 


SWAMPY,  the  subterra- 
nean environmental  activ- 


Onean  environmental  activ- 
ist, slipped  back  onto  the  pro- 
test stage  under  the  noses  of 
embarrassed  security  guards 
yesterday. 

Five  months  after  his  high 
profile  eviction  from  the  Fair- 
mile  camp  on  the  route  of  the 
multi-million  pound  A30  dual 
carriageway  in  east  Devon, 
the  slightly-built  folk  hero 
helped  reoccupy  the  she  in  a 
move  that  caught  the  Anglo- 
German  road  building  consor- 
tium unprepared. 

Poor  air  quality  and  fear  of 
a cave-in  drove  Swampy  out 
of  his  latest  hole  in  the 
ground  within  hours.  But  he 
said  die  decision  to  abandon 
the  Manchester  runway  pro- 
test and  return  to  Devon  had 
been  well  worthwhile. 

"We  want  to  show  them 
that  even  though  they  evict  us 
one  time  we  will  be  back. 
People  don't  have  a voice 
these  days  — direct  action  is 
the  only  way  to  get  things 
changed.” 

The  action,  which  gener- 


ated a heavy  police,  security 
and  media  presence,  was  de- 
signed to  raise  public  aware- 
ness of  the  Design  Build  Fi- 
nance and  Operate  scheme, 
under  which  the  13  mile*  of 
road  linking  the  Homton  by- 
pass with  the  M5  motorway  at 
Exeter  is  being  bunt 

The  Anglo-German  consor- 
tium is  to  be  paid  hark  over  a 
30-year  period  by  a system  of  i 
"shadow”  tolling  based  on  the 
number  of  vehicles  ttm*  use 
the  road. 

Falrmile  and  two  other 
camps  established  along  the 
route  were  cleared  of  protest- 
ers in  separate  operations 
earlier  this  year  when 
Swampy,  bom  Daniel  Hooper, 
leapt  to  fame  by  holding  out 
for  a week  underground. 

But  activists  from  the  A30 
Action  group  said  they  had 
secretly  returned  to  Falrmile 
two  weeks  ago  and  had 
resumed  tunnelling  without 
being  spotted  by  patrolling  se- 
' curity  guards. 

Just  after  2am  yesterday 
around  a dozen  activists  reoc- 
cupied a comer  of  the  site  in 
an  attempt  to  persuade  the 
Government  to  carry  out  a 


Bailiffs  bullish  as  arrest  looms  for 
tree-dwelling  runway  protesters 


David  Ward 


I' 'EWER  than  30  protest- 
I ers  remain  in  tree 


We’ll  be  back:  Swampy  yesterday  photograph:  guy  newman 


review  of  the  way  the  road  Is 
being  financed. 

“This  road  is  being  built 
under  the  DBFO  scheme 
which  was  brought  in  by  the 
Tories  to  give  them  roads  on 
hire  purchase,”  said  Derrick 
Locke,  one  of  the  occupiers. 
“They  get  a free  road  nowand 
the  taxpayer  pays  back  mil- 
lions more  in  30  years'  time. 
Is  Mr  Blair  prepared  to  stop 
this  mortgaging  of  our 
future?" 


Journalists  were  kept  well 
back  from  the  site,  but  had  a 
dear  view  of  a lone  woman 
protester  perched  precari- 
ously on  top  of  a scaffolding 
tripod  from  which  flew  a tat- 
tered English  Heritage  flag. 

Other  protesters  had  man- 
aged to  secure  themselves  to 
concrete  "lock-ons"  which 
had  not  been  removed  after 
file  earlier  eviction. 

Two  women  were  arrested 
on  trespassing  charges. 


I ers  remain  in  tree 
houses  and  tunnels  on  the 
site  of  Manchester  airport's 
second  runway,  after  a sur- 
prise raid  by  bailiffs  on  the 
Flywood  camp  and  a more 
leisurely  approach  yester- 
day at  the  River  Rats  camp. 

“We  expect  to  finish 
clearing  all  the  trees  by 
Wednesday  morning,”  said 
Randal  Hibbert,  the  under- 
sheriff  of  Cheshire  com- 
manding the  eviction 
which  enters  its  15th  day 
today. 

The  last  protester  at  the 
Sir  Cliff  Richard  OBB  Veg- 
an Revolution  camp 
emerged  from  his  tunnel 
yesterday  after  six  days.  A 
colleague  had  earlier  been 
surprised  by  bailiffs  as 'he 
popped  up  for  fresh  air. 

Seven  other  protesters 
remain  underground  at 
Flywood;- including  three  in  I 
Cakehole,  the  most  com- 1 
plex  tunnel  on  the  site. 

“We  are  waiting  for  them 
to  come  out”  said  Mr  Hib- 


bert. “But  if  necessary  we 
will  start  to  dig  them  out” 

About  20  activists,  in- 
cluding one  in  a hammock 
70ft  up,  are  left  in  two  tree 
houses  at  River  Rats,  the 
sixth  and  last  camp  on  the 
site  to  be  tackled  by  Mr 
Hibbert  and  his  tree  climb- 
ers. Six  were  brought  down 
and  arrested  yesterday. 

As  climbers  yesterday 
trimmed  trees  next  to  the 
80ft  ash  in  which  the 
houses  are  built,  other  pro- 
testers outside  the  security 
fence  shouted  encourage- 
ment to  colleagues. 

The  final  three  Flywood 
residents  — im-inding  Phil, 
who  had  stood  on  a branch  j 
70ft  up  with  a noose  round 
his  neck  — came  down  yes- 
terday after  they  and  six 
colleagues  living  in  the 
four-decker  Battlestar  Ga- 
lactlca  tree  house  took  to 
the  upper  boughs  on  Sun- 
day night. 

But  a spokeswoman,  Me- 
lanie, accused  Mr  Hibbert 
of  intimidation  and  of 
bringing  in  machinery 
which  could  damage 
nearby  tunnels. 


The  original  national  cur- 
riculum caused  mayhem 
when  introduced  In  1902. 
Teachers  protested  about  an 
impossibly  overloaded  time- 
table. and  boycotted  national 
assessment  tests  until  Sir  Ron 
Dearing,  the  Government’s 
education  troubleshooter,  ne- 
gotiated a slimmer  syllabus. 

David  Blunkett.  the  Educa- 
tion and  Employment  Secre- 
tary, wants  the  merged  au- 
thority to  consider  extending 
the  Curriculum  2000  review 
to  include  teaching  for  young 

people  over  14. 

Ministers  will  not  dictate 
the  content,  but  they  have 
made  it  clear  they  want  po- 
tentially disaffected  young- 
sters to  be  given  the  option  of 
taking  vocational  courses 
alongside  their  GCSEs,  with 
part  of  the  school  week  spent 
with  local  businesses  or  in 
colleges  or  further  education. 

There  will  be  no  question  of 
breaking  the  previous  govern- 
ment’s promise  of  another 
three  years  of  stability  in  the 
classroom.  According  to  the 
draft  timetable,  planning  and 
consultations  will  last  from 
June  1998  until  August  1999 
and  schools  will  get  a toll 
year  to  train  staff  and  acquire 
new  textbooks. 

• MPs  were  last  night  giving 
a second  reading  to  the  Edu- 
cation (Schools)  Bill  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  cutting  infant 
class  sizes  by  phasing  out  as- 
sisted places  at  private 
schools. 

“We  have  a choice  between 
excellence  for  a few  or  high 
quality  education  for  the 
many.  We  are  in  favour  of  the 
many  and  not  simply  the 
few,”  Mr  Blunkett  said. 


Education  in  G2,  page  12 


Asylum  rights  case  dropped 


HARRIET  Harman,  the 
Social  Security  Secretary. 


IB  Social  Security  Secretary, 
is  withdrawing  a challenge  by 
her  predecessor  Peter  Lilley 
to  a Court  of  Appeal  ruling 
which  outlawed  regulations 
denying  welfare  benefits  to 
most  asylum  seekers. 

The  challenge,  which  was 
to  be  heard  by  the  House  of 
Lords  this  month,  would  have 
bean  largely  academic  be- 
cause last  July  the  Conserva- 
tive government  amended 
new  asylum  laws  to  reinstate 
payments  to  applicants  who  , 
failed  to  claim  asylum  imme- 1 
diately  on  arrival  in  the  UK 

The  DSS  confirmed  yester- 
day that  an  appeal  to  the  I 


Lords  initiated  by  Mr  Lilley, 
to  clarify  the  extent  to  which 
he  could  use  his  regulatory 
powers,  would  not  now  go 
ahead.  The  position  of  asylum 
seekers  would  be  considered 
in  the  Government's  review 
of  the  social  security  system. 

Last  June  the  Appeal  Court 
ruled  that  only  primary  legis- 
lation could  remove  asylum 
seekers’  right  to  benefits. 

Yesterday  Louise  Christian, 
solicitor  for  the  Joint  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  Immi- 
grants. welcomed.  Ms  Har- 
man's move  but  criticised  the 
fact  that  asylum  seekers 
could  still  only  claim  help 
with  food  and  shelter. 


Blair  offers  new  jobs 
‘bargain’  to  help 
‘forgotten  millions’ 


Rebecca  Stntthers 

Political  Correspondent 


THE  PRIME  Minister 
yesterday  offered  a 
"new  bargain”  to 
help  get  the  "forgot- 
ten millions"  into 
work,  but  made  it  clear  that 
people  will  have  to  learn  to 
belp  themselves. 

Tony  Blair  promised  “em- 
powerment, not  punishment” 
to  help  encourage  lone  parents 
to  find  jobs-  His  proposals 
received  a cautious  welcome 
from  pressure  groups,  who 
said  they  would  fight  any 
moves  to  make  attendance  at  a 
JobCentre  compulsory.  They 
called  for  a national  childcare 
strategy  rather  than  a “piece- 
meal” scheme  funded  by  lot- 
tery cash. 

In  his  first  major  speech 
outside  Westminster  since 
the  general  election,  Mr  Blair 
set  out  a philosophy  for  mod- 
ernising the  welfare  state 
rather  than  presenting  any 
new  policy  proposals.  Insist- 
ing that  there  were  no  “quick 
fixes",  he  said  the  changes 
the  Government  was  seeking 
would  take  many  years  and 
involve  difficult  choices. 

Mr  Blair  was  speaking  from 
the  carefully  chosen  backdrop 
of  a bleak  housing  estate  in 
Southwark,  'south  London, 
where  he  addressed  trainees 


and  local  unemployed  people 
in  a training  workshop. 

He  flagged  up  the  Govern- 
ment’s “welfare  to  work” 
Budget  — which  was  con- 
firmed yesterday  for  Wednes- 
day. July  2 — when  the  Chan- 
cellor will  announce  plans  to 
help  put  250,000  jobless  young 
people  into  work  or  training 
funded  by  the  windfall  tax.  : 

"This  new  alliance  of  Inter- 
ests to  build  on  'one  nation 
Britain'  can  only  be  done  on  a 
basis  of  a new  bargain  be- 
tween ua  all  as  members  of 
society,”  be  said. 

“The  basis  of  this  modern 
civic  society  Is  an  ethic  of  mu- 
tual responsibility  or  duty.  It 
is  something  for  something.  A 
society  where  we  play  by  the 
rules.  You  only  take  out  if  you 
put  in.  That’s  the  bargain." 

Mr  Blair  underlined  figures 
| showing  that  five  million 
people  of  working  age  live  In 
homes  where  nobody  works 
while  more  than  a million, 
had  never  worked:  "Fbr  a 
generation  of  young  men,  lit- 
tle has  come  to  replace  the 
third  of  all  manufacturing 
jobs  that  have  been  lost.” 

In  addition.  Britain  had  the 
highest  proportion  of  single 
parent  families  In  Europe: 
"For  part  of  a generation  of 
young  women,  early  pregnan- 
cies and  the  absence  of  a reli- 
able Gather  almost  guarantee 
a life  of  poverty." 


Central  to  helping  single 
parents  back  to  work  is  im- 
proved childcare,  where  the 
Government  plans  to  encour- 
age more  after-school  clubs, 
funded  by  the  private  sector 
and  lottery  cash.  j 

The  Kids'  Clubs  Network  I 
warned  that  the  number  of 
clubs  would  have  to  triple 
from  the  existing  3.500  if  the 
scheme  was  to  succeed. 

Anne  Longfleld,  director  of 
the  charity,  said:  "Childcare 
for  school-age  children  in  this 
country  is  still  way  behind 
that  in  other  European 
countries,  forcing  many  lone 
parents  to  stay  at  home  to 
look  after  their  children.” 

Liz  Sewell,  chief  executive 
of  the  lone  parent  pressure 
group  Gingerbread,  said: 
"There  must  be  no  element  of 
compulsion  in  getting  them 
back  to  work. 

“Most  families  headed  by 
lone  parents  have  to  get  by  on 
less  than  E1QQ  a week,  and  cut- 
ting their  benefits  is  not  the 
answer." 

Karin  Pappenheim.  direc- 
tor cf  the  National  Council  for 
One  Parent  Families,  said: 
“This  is  positive  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  most  lone 
parents  want  to  work  but  ur- 
gently need  help  In  tackling 
the  traps  that  are  locking 
them  out  of  the  workforce.” 


School 

club’s 

lesson 

for 

Labour 


ABsofi  Daniels 


lmkIw  comumit,  page  8 j James  Tuffin,  L2  and  Shahim  Uddin,  13  at  the  sort  of  after^school  dub  Tony  Blair  wants  to  encourage  PwerofflAmsEAN  smith 


Helping  lone 
parents  help 
themselves 


Where  did  the  Government 
get  the  idea  to  target  lone 


Richard  Thomas  and  Larry  Elliott  on 

the  implications  of  Government  plans 


The  language  of  mutual  res- 
ponsibility echoes  much  of 
Bill  Clinton's  rhetoric  promis- 
ing to  "end  welfare  as  we 
know  it”  In  the  US.  But  the 
back-to-work  package  sounds 
more  like  the  Jobs,  Education 
and  Training  (.irt)  partraga 
offered  to  the  longterm  unem- 
ployed, including  lone 
parents,  in  Australia.  That 
scheme  was  generous  (ie  ex- 
pensive) but  effective. 


atlon,  and  may  be  without  de- 
cent formal  qualifications. 

Will  those  who  land  a job 
simply  displace  others  wait- 
ing on  the  dole  qnene? 

Iflone  parents  are  provided 
with  a barrage  of  assistance 
with  training,  job  search  and 
interview  skills,  it  is  likely 
they  will  take  the  place  of 
other  unemployed  people.  Un- 
skilled men,  in  particular, 
may  be  pushed  further  back 
down  the  line. 


staff  will  still  need  to  be  hired. 
Some  of  those  helped  will  al- 
ready be  to  work,  and  depend- 
ing on  how  the  scheme  is  de- 
signed, this  “deadweight” 
cost  may  account  for  half  of 
the  money  spent.  Part-time 
jobs,  fitting  with  school  hours, 
will  not  lift  parents  off  welfare 
altogether,  because  they  win 
still  need  an  earnings  top-up, 
but  are  still  better  than  no  job 
at  alL 


labour  market  could  bring 
down  the  “going  rate”  for  a 
job.  Obviously  a minimum 
wage  will  help,  but  a flood  of 
new  entrants  might  increase 
the  chances  of  people  getting 
stuck  an  the  minimum  pay 
floor. 


What  is  the  problem  with 
lone  parents? 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  lots  aflone  parent 
families:  more,  proportion- 
ately, than  in  any  other  EU 
nation.  But  the  real  pro&lan  is 


that  the  UK  is  the  only  country 
in  the  EU  where  lone  parents 
are  less  likely  than  married 
mothers  to  be  In  paid  work. 
Everywhere  else,  being  alone 
with  children  Increases  the 
chances  of  being  in  a job. 


What  jobs  will  they  get? 

The  biggest  boom  area  to  the 
labour  market  has  been  in  per- 
sonal services — cleaning, 
hotels,  childcare.  These  are 
the  sortof  posts  likely  to  be 
filled  be  people  wbo  have  been 
out  of  work  for  a long  dur- 


How  much  will  itcostrtoset 
up  after-school  care? 
Getting  lone  parents  off  wel- 
fare will  not  necessarily  be 
cheap,  as  pressure  groups 
have  been  anxious  to  point 
out  After-school  dubs  area 
cheap  way  of  increasing  child- 
care provision,  because  the  fa- 
cilities already  exist — but 


Will  It  reduce 
unemployment? 

Ih  the  short  term,  the  mea- 
sures could  Increase  the 
count  because  an  extra 
900,000 people  could  suddenly 
be  defined  as  eligible  for  work. 

What  about  wages? 
Increasing  the  number  nf 
people  in  active  competition 
for  jobs  at  the  bottom  of  the 


Will  there  be  any 
compulsion? 

This  remains.imdear,  but  It . 
seems  unlikely  the  Govern- 
ment will  offer  help  without 
expecting  something  In 
return.  But  they  might  decide 
to  tread  carefhUy,  especially 
for  those  parents  who  have 
been  ootof  work  for  years. 

How  does  it  dovetail  with, 
rest  of  the  weUkre-to-work 
programme? 

On  top  ofthe  plan  to  help 
250,000 young  people  every  six 
months  and  offer  subsidies  to 


employers  hiring  the  very 
long-term  unemployed,  put- 
ting stogie  parents  into  the 
race  makes  the  market  look 
crowded.  It  would  look  unfair 
to  help  one  group  and  not  an- 
other, but  the  Government  is 

biting  off  an  awful  lot  to  chew 
to  one  go.  - 


Will  it  work? 

With  adequate  childcare  sup- 
port. more  lone  parents  will 
undoubtedly  go  back  to  work. 
— alotorthem  want  to.  But 
there  are  two  caveats  .The  sav- 
ings Grom  lower  benefit  pay- 
ments will  be  outweighed  by 
the  costs  for  gome  time:  there 
Is  no  free  lunch.  And  unless 
there  is  a more  expansionary 
macroeconomic  policy,  the 
jobs  secured  by  this  group 
may  simply  be  at  the  expense 
of  others- . 


GEORGE  Green  com- 
prehensive on  the  Isle 
of  Dogs  in  east  Lon- 
don has  been  running  after 
school  homework  clubs, 
seen  by  Labour  as  a key 
way  of  helping  lone  parents 
back  to  work,  for  three 
years. 

Stewart  Milton,  the  dep- 
uty head,  believes  they 
have  improved  standards 
and  offer  children  the 
chance  to  pat  in  extra  study 
and  take  part  in  creative 
activities  in  a more  infor- 
mal atmosphere. 

Pupils  who  remain  past 
the  last  bell  can  chose  from 
activities  Including  a music 
club,  a technology  club,  a 
careers  chib,  a school  news- 
paper and  a homework  dab. 

The  clubs  cost  around 
£4,000  a year  to  ran,  money 
which  is  paid  for  by  the 
government-funded  Single 
Regeneration  Budget. 

In  a school  of  800  — half 
of  whom  are  Bengali  — be- 
tween 30  and  70  pupils  at- 
tend the  dubs  each  after- 
noon. Mr  Milton  says  some 
want  help  with  homework, 
others  simply  want  some- 
where to  go. 

In  the  homework  clnb 
yesterday  a handful  of  year 
seven  pupils  were  sitting 
quietly  in  front  of  comput- 
ers in  the  library.  Some 
I were  playing  games,  others 
researching  projects. 

Jodie  Masked  12,  was 
helping  the  librarian.  She 
comes  to  the  library  most 
afternoons. 

While  their' friends  disap- 
peared into  the  sommmer 
sunshine  James  Tnffin,  12 
and  Shahim  Uddin,  13  were 
constructing  a computer 
drawn  dinosaur- 
They  attend  a clnb  most 
days  because,  they  say, 
there  Is  never  enough  time 
to  use  the  computers  dur- 
ing, the  day. 
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‘They  even 
Used  the 
death  of 
the  son  as 
a tool  to 
get  to 
the  father, 
that’s  how 
charming 
this 

operation 
was.  The 
police 
should  be 
ashamed  of 
themselves’ 


Jonathon  Goldberg, 

The  Judge  (left)  listens  to  Jonathon  Goldberg  QC  (second  left)  defending  Charlie  Kray  (right)  against  charges  of  supplying  cocaine  drawing  sum  Frances 

Kray  ‘pathetic  victim  of  police  sting’ 

Gangsters’  brother  a ‘feather  in 
the  cap  of  any  arresting  officer’ 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspond— it 


CHARLIE  KRAY  was 
a “pathetic  old  has- 
been”  who  was  lured 
Into  a trap  by  devi- 
ous undercover  police  who 
should  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves. a jury  was  told 
yesterday. 

Mr  Kray  was  the  victim  of 
his  notorious  twin  brothers' 
name  and  was  seen  as  “a 
feather  in  the  cap”  of  any  offi- 
cer who  arrested  him,  Wool- 
wich Crown  Court  heard. 

Mr  Kray,  aged  70,  of  San- 
derstead.  Surrey,  denies  offer- 
ing to  supply  and  supplying 
cocaine.  Two  other  men,  Rob- 
ert Gould  and  Ronald  Field, 
have  pleaded  guilty  to  supply- 
ing cocaine.  It  Is  alleged  Mr 
Kray  stood  to  profit  by  up  to 
£8  million. 

He  told  the  Jury  be  was  a 
non-violent  man  who  had  al- 
ways tried  to  keep  his 
brothers,  Ron  and  Reg  — the 


“emperors  of.  gangland"  — 
under  control. 

He  had  been  a boxing  cham- 
pion in  the  Royal  Navy  and 
had  fought  22  bouts  as  a pro- 
fessional. winning  20.  Apart 
firam  a £5  fine  for  theft  in  1951, 
his  only  offence  had  been  as 
an  accessory  after  the  murder 
by  Reggie  Kray  of  Jack  “The 
Hat”  McVWe.  He  bad  been 
jailed  for  10  years  for  this  in 
1969  but  still  pretested  his  In- 
nocence, he  said. 

After  coming  out  of  jail  in 
1974.  he  had  worked  as  a pop 
group  manager,  coat  manu- 
facturer, in  Ideal  Home  Exhi- 
bitions and  as  a theatrical 
agent  He  had  almost  always 
been  short  of  money,  had  no 
hank  account  or  credit  cards. 

Like  bis  two  brothers,  he 
had  made  £100,000  from  the 
1988  film,  The  Krays,  but  bad 
spent  it  all  in  two  years. 

The  royalties  from  his 
ghosted  autobiography 
amounted  sometimes  only  to 
about  £300  a year,  he  believed. 
He  had  made  inoney  appear- 


ing at  functions  «nd  telling 
Kray  stories. 

It  was  on  May  9 last  year 
that  he  had  attended  the 
birthday  party  in  Birming- 
ham of  an  old  friend,  Patsy 
Manning.  Manning  had  told 
him  that  two  wealthy  men, 
“Dtno"  and  “George",  wanted 
to  meet  him  and  there  might 
be  some  money  in  it  for  him. 
“Dino"  had  given  him  £50. 

He  had  been  introduced  to  a 
man  called  “Jack",  wbo 
turned  out  to  be  an  under- 
cover officer.  “Jack”  had  told 
him  that  he  knew  people  in 
Amsterdam  and  Mr  Kray  had 
told  him  he  could  help  to  put 
him  in  touch  with  people  in 
the  drugs  business. 

Mr  Kray  said  that  he  bad 
never  touched  drugs  himself 
and  disapproved  of  them  very 
stmngly,  particularly  because 
of  the  effect  they  had  had  on 
his  brother  Ron,  wbo  had 
been  prescribed  drugs  be- 
cause of  his  mental  illness  — 
“be  had  certain  moods, 
swings  and  roundabouts". 

“I  was  just  playing  Him 
[Jack]  along  to  try  and  bor- 
row some  money,"  said  Mr 
Kray.  “Jack  was  the  first  one 
to  mention  cocaine  ...  I was 


Outcry  as  lottery  project  road  buries  wildlife  site 


■mUn  HMnwright 


A LOTTERY  flagship  pro- 
ject dedicated  to  pro- 
tecting the  planet  has  upset 
naturalists  by  burying  a 
wildlife  habitat  under  nib- 
ble and  colliery  spoiL 
The  £125  million  Earth 
Centre  at  Conisbrough, 
South  Yorkshire,  which 
was  awarded  £50  million  by 
the  Millennium  Commis- 
sion two  years  ago,  may 
face  prosecution  for  de- 
stroying protected  nesting 


Girl,  3,  died 
‘after  getting 
a beating  from 
father  who 
disliked  her’ 

A THREE-year-old  girl  who 
/A was  “simply  disliked"  by 
her  father  died  from  a frac- 
tured skull  after  being  beaten 
once  too  often,  the  Old  Bailey 
heard  yesterday. 

When  relatives  complained 
about  Baljinder  K Hilar’s  cuts 
and  bruises,  her  father,  Har- 
inder.  told  than  that  “she  is 
my  child  — I can  do  as  I like”, 
John  Bevan  QC.  prosecuting, 
told  the  jury. 

Mr  Bevan  said:  “The  last 
year  of  her  short  life  con- 
sisted of  a number  of  inci- 
dents of  increasing  violence 
towards  her  by  her  fether 
who,  for  some  reason,  simply 
did  not  like  her  and  regularly 
hit  her.  On  19  January  last 
year,  he  beat  the  child  once 
too  often,  striking  her  head 
against  a hard  flat  surface  — 
probably  a wall  or  a floor." 

Harinder  KuUar.  aged  25, 
an  unemployed  airport  porter 
from  Hayes,  Middlesex,  de- 
nies murder  and  child  cruelty 
In  1995  and  1996. 

Mr  Bevan  said  KuUar  had 
on  arranged  marriage  in  1991, 
and  the  following  year  Bal- 
jinder was  boro. 

The  family  went  to  India  for 
a while  and  the  parents 
returned,  leaving  her  wifllhis 
parents  for  the  nest.  15 

months. 

Her  maternal  grandmother 
brought  her  back,  hut  the  cou- 
ple did  not  collect  their 
daughter  at  the  airport,  Mr 
Bevan  said.  “She  was  neither 
particularly  loved  nor  wanted 
by  her  parents."  • 

When  he  lost  his  Job,  KuUar 
took  over  child-minding.  His 
wife,  Sonia,  had  had  a second 
baby,  and  there  were  no  prob- 
lems with  the  younger  daugh- 
ter but  assaults  on  Baljinder 
continued.  - , 

The  trial  continues  today. 


sites  and  the  county's  only 
slow- worm  and  marbled 
white  butterfly  habitat. 

Ted  Rimington,  a former 
habitat  surveyor  for  the 
British  Butterfly  Conserva- 
tion Society,  said:  “An  area 
of  beauty  and  tranquillity 
has  been  destroyed  by  a 
massive  roadway  of  slurry." 

A limestone  railway  cut- 
ting, called  Cadeby  Rattles, 
On  the  350-acre  site  has 
been  partially  filled  in  to 
make  a temporary  road  for 
construction  traffic.  The 
centre  is  to  house  an  inter- 


national exhibition  on  sus- 
tainable development.  . 

The  project's  creative  de- 
velopment officer,  Patrick 
Roper,  said  the  builders 
were  taking  great  care  not 
to  cause  unnecessary  dam- 
age. “Our  policy  is  to  cher- 
ish wildlife  on  our  site." 

The  Royal  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds  is  inves- 
tigating claims  that  the 
work  has  wrecked  legally 
protected  nesting  sites  of 
the  little  ringed  plover.  A 
maximum  fine  of  £5,000 
could  be  imposed. 


BA  faces  strike 
in  dispute  over 
catering  sell-off 


KeMt  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


RXTISH  Airways’  sum- 
mer schedules  could  be 

'paralysed  by  a strike 

involving  9,000  baggage  han- 
dlers and  ground  staff  who 
were  yesterday  asked  to  vote 
for  a strike  against  the  con- 
tracting out  of  catering 
services.  ■ 

- They  are  the  third  group  to 
join  a mounting  industrial 
protest  at  Heathrow  and  Gat- 
wick  airports  organised  by 
the  Transport  and  General 
Workers’  Union  (TGWD).  The 
result  of  the  ballot  will  be 
known  on  June  SO,  three  days 
after  a vote  by  9,000  cabin 
crew  in  a separate  dispute 
over  restructuring. 

The  TGWU  sees  it  as  part  of 
a move  to  de-reco&use  the 
at  Heathrow  and  other 
airports,  a suggestion  which 
the  company  dismissed  as 
••nonsense”. 

BA  said  it  had  contingency 
plans  to  deal  with  any  indus- 
trial action  by  baggage  han- 
dlers, catering  workera,  and 
check-in  staff  and  stressed 
that  it  would  continue  to 
operate. 

It  said  it  was  one  of  the  last 
remaining  airlines  to  provide 
in-house  catering,  but  could 
no  longer  compete  with 
specialist  catering  firms.  It 
rejected  the  TGWlTs  sugges- 
tion that  staff  would  lose  their 

jobs,  saying  they  would  be  re- 
emfdoyed-  on  -better  condi- 
tions and  higher  pay  by 
outside  contractor. 

BA  said  that  although  it 
waa  getting  rid  of  some  jote, 
it  had  created  3,000  new  jobs 
In  the  past  year,  and  overall 


numbers  would  remain  the 
same.  It  was  committed  to  a 
business  efficiency  pro- 
gramme of  £1  billion  over  the 
next  three  years  and  bad  al- 
ready made  savings  of  £600 
wtiiHfin.  The  rest  would  come 
from  areas  which  did  not  in- 
volve pay  and  jobs.  

George  Ryde,  the  TGWCTs 
national  secretary  for  dvil 
aviation,  said  that  the  airline 
could  be  grounded  by  the 
strike.  “The  proposal  to  sell 
off  BA's  catering  operation  is 
a kick  in  the  teeth  for  work- 
ers wbo  have  made  many  sac- 
rifices to  ensure  the  profit- 
ability of  the  business,  which 
has  just  made  profits  of  £640 
million." 

He  said  that  no  BA  em- 
ployee would  be  safe  from 
similar  schemes  if  the  cater- 
ing deal  went  ahead. 

BA  has  already  agreed  effi- 
ciency measures  with  30,000 
of  its  50,000  British  work- 
force, but  it  said  they  would 
not  be  placed  in  jeopardy  if 
the  strikes  began. 

It  refused  to  say  whether  It 
was  training  people  to  per- 
form work  carried  dot  by 
ground  staff 

It  is  unlikely  that  following 
the  election  of  labour  Bob 
Ayling,  BA’s  chief  executive, 
would  become  involved  in  a 
bitter  de-recognition  dispute. 
But  the  company  would  like  a 
more  direct  relationship  with 
Its  staff  in  a move  which 
would  bypass  the  unions. 

In  an  attempt  to  quell  un- 
certainties. Mr  Ayling  says 
that  BA  will  continue  to  em- 
ploy its.  own  staff  in  all  areas 
where  it  competes  effectively. 
“There  will  be  no  outsourcing 
because  there  would  be  no 
sense  in  it” 


giving  him  stories  all  the 
time.  Pm  sure  he  never  be- 
lieved me  in  the  first  place." 

He  added:  “It  was  just  a 
load  of  rubbish,  I swear  on 
the  grave  of  my  son.” 

Mr  Kray  broke  down  when 
asked  about  the  death  from 
cancer  in  1995  of  his  son. 
Gary,  aged  44.  He  said  “Jack” 
had  offered  a football  signed 
by  all  the  Newcastle  United 
players  as  a raffle  prize  to 
raise  money  at  a benefit  for 
the  hospice  where  Gary  died. 


“They  even  used  the  death 
of  the  son  as  a tool  to  get  to 
the  fether,"  Jonathon  Gold- 
berg QC  told  the  court  earlier. 
'That'S  how  ffharmfrng  this 
operation  was.  The  police 
should  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves. They  have-  breached 
flagrantly  their  own  instruc- 
tions to  undercover  officers." 

To  describe  Mr  Kray,  he 
quoted  a line  from  The  Impor- 
tance of  Being  Earnest  “He 
has  nothing  but  he  looks 
everything.*' 


The  days  when  he  had  been 
a confidant  of  stars  such  as 
Judy  Garland,  Jackie  Collins 
and  Frank  Sinatra  had 
passed.  “These  people  don’t 
want  to  know  hhn  today.”  He 
was  just  like  other  famous 
brothers  such  as  Billy  Carter, 
brother  of  Jimmy,  the  former 
US  president,  and  Terry 
Major-Ball,  John  Major's 
brother.  "There's  a living  to 
be  made  if  you’re  the  brother 
of  more  famous  men.” 

The  case  continues. 


News  in  brief 


Bodybuilder  sold 
steroids  to  youth 

A 21-STONE  bodybuilder  yesterday  admitted  blackmailing  the 
father  of  a 15-year-old  youth  whom  he  was  supplying  with 
anabolic  steroids.  Jason  Withy,  aged  27,  was  the  personal 
trainer  of  the  youth,  who  cannot  be  named  for  legal  reasons,  at  a 
London  gym.  the  Old  Bailey  was  told.  He  gave  £12,500  to  Withy 
for  the  steroids  as  he  built  himself  up  from  eight  to  13  stone. 

The  youth  stole  nearly  £10,000  from  his  father,  wbo  ran  a 
fashion  import-export  business.  When  the  youth  was  unable  to 
pay  for  a Further  £3,000  worth  of  drugs  given  him  on  credit. 
Withy  approached  his  family  and  made  threats,  the  court 
heard.  When  he  again  made  threats,  the  fethertaped  the 
conversation  and  informed  police. 

Withy,  of  Hornchurch,  Essex,  claimed  he  was  about  to  audi- 
tion for  a full-time  job  on  the  Gladiators  TV  show  when  he  was 
arrrested.  He  was  told  by  Recorder  Michael  Sayers  QC  that 
alter  reports  he  would  he  sentenced  on  June  27  and  would 
"almost  certainly”  go  to  jafl. 


Race  claim  against  CRE 

AN  ASIAN  woman  yesterday  took  the  Commission  for  Racial 
Equality  to  an  industrial  tribunal  yesterday  claiming  she  was 
twice  passed  over  for  promotion  due  to  racial  discrimination. 

Raj  Naidoo,  who  comes  originally  from  South  Africa,  was 
represented  by  Rudy  Narayan,  a lawyer,  at  the  tribunal  in  Croy- 
don. south  London.  She  claims  she  was  passed  over  for  a job  in  the 
commission's  legal  department  in  1993,  when  she  made  an  inter- 
nal complaint,  and  again  in  1995,  when  the  job  went  to  a Jewish 
woman. 

A spokesman  for  the  commission  said;  “We  will  be  vigorously 
defending  the  case.  We  billy  expect  to  be  vindicated." 


McAliskey  bail  hearing 

AN  APPLICATION  for  for  bail  on  behalf  of  Roisin  McAliskey 
resumes  today  at  the  High  Court  in  London  after  a hearing 
yesterday  was  adjourned  so  the  court  could  have  more 
information. 

Ms  McAliskey.  aged  25.  is  wanted  in  Germany  in  connection 
with  an  IRA  attack  on  a British  base  last  summer.  She  is  in  a 
London  hospital  where  she  gave  birth  to  a daughter  last  Monday, 
after  being  freed  by  the  court  on  conditional  ball  and  transferred 
into  police  custody  from  prison.  — Alison  Daniels 


Remand  for  rape  charge  boy 

A BOY  aged  u yesterday  appeared  at  Nottingham  crown  court 
charged  with  the  male  rape  of  a 12-year -old  last  October.  The  case 
was  adjourned  until  October  and  the  defendant  who  cannot  be 
named  for  legal  reasons,  was  bailed  into  the  care  of  the  local 
authority.  He  was  also  charged  with  indecent  assault  and  the  theft 
of  a pencil  case  and  maths  set. 
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lb  airlines,  the  Next -Generation  737^  improvements  mean  better 


efficiency,  reduced  operating  costs  and  quieter  engines. 


Which  explains  why  twenty-six  airlines  in  fifteen  conn  tries  have 


ordered  nearly  600  new  737s.  To  passengers.  Hying  on  die  new 


737  simply  means  less  stops  between  diem  and  whomever 


they’re  going  ro  see.  A very  important  improvement  indeed. 


www.boeuig.com 
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France:  the  fallout 


Jospin  woos 
allies  in 
leftwing 
compact 


Paul  Webster  and 
Jonathan  Steele  bi  Paris 


LIONEL  Jospin,  nomi- 
nated prime  minister 
within  hours  of  his 
victory  in  France’s 
elections,  started  urgent  con- 
sultations yesterday  on  a co- 
alition government  which 
will  include  Communists, 
radical  Euro-sceptics  and  the 
first  Greens  to  hold  office  in 
any  main  European  country. 

Dominique  Voynet,  the 
Greens'  leader,  said  her  party 
would  take  part  in  the  govern- 
ment. But  Robert  Hue,  the 
Communist  Party  national 
secretary,  laid  down  a series 
of  conditions  — notably,  rais- 
ing the  minimum  wage  and 
cutting  VAT. 

Mr  Jospin  is  expected  to  an- 
nounce bis  cabinet  shortly  be- 


The  Gaullists 
need  change  at  the 
top.  I’ll  kick  the 
ant-hill  in  myself 


fore  leaving  for  Sweden  on 
Thursday  to  meet  Tony  Blair 
and  Europe's  other  left-of-cen- 
tre  prime  ministers. 

The  Communists'  condi- 
tions were  modest  because 
they  owe  many  of  their  38 
seats  to  local  electoral  agree- 
ments with  Socialists,  Greens 
and  other  leftwing  allies. 

The  harmony  on  the  left 
contrasted  with  public  quar- 
relling on  the  right  Philippe 
Seguin.  the  Gaullist  former 
Speaker  of  the  national  as- 
sembly. said  the  Gaullist 
movement  would  collapse 
into  a "back-stabbing  match” 
without  a change  at  the  top. 
“Ill  kick  the  ant-hill  in  my- 
self," he  said. 

Bruno  Megret,  national  sec- 
retary of  the  extremist 
National  Front  which  won 
15  per  cent  of  the  first-round 
vote  but  only  one  seat  called 
for  a re-casting  of  the  right 
wing-  The  defeated  coalition 
was  discredited  and  should 
disband  so  that  “new  parties 
emerge  and  one  or  them  must 
take  the  National  Front  as  its 
partner”,  he  said. 


The  Bourse,  which  went 
into  a panic  last  week  on  poll 
predictions  of  a Socialist  vic- 
tory. adjusted  calmly  to  Com- 
munist ministers  and  cohabi- 
tation. ft  rose  slightly,  though 
the  franc  remained  down. 

Sales  of  new  shares  in  state- 
owned  France  Telecom  and 
defence  industries  were  post- 
poned. Mr  Jospin  said  during 
the  campaign  that  he  wanted 
an  audit  of  the  economy  and  a 
review  of  the  Gaullists'  priva- 
tisation programme. 

Although  the  Communist 
Party  had  its  best  parliamen- 
tary election  result  since  1981. 
its  influence  inside  a leftwing 
coalition  will  be  smaller  than 
16  years  ago,  when  it  contrib- 
uted four  ministers  to  Pierre 
Mauroy’s  government. 

Today’s  Communist  Party 
has  become  less  doctrinaire. 
But  even  if  Mr  Hue  decides  he 
cannot  work  with  the  Social- 
ists. Greens,  Radical  Social- 
ists and  Citizens’  Movement, 
any  attempts  to  obstruct  the 
government  programme  in 
the  national  assembly  are  un- 
likely to  succeed. 

Between  1988  and  1993. 
Communists  also  faced  a 
Socialist  Party  that  lacked  a 
clear  majority.  But  they 
backed  away  from  joining  no- 
confidence  motions,  while 
President  Francois  Mitter- 
rand authorised  guillotine  de- 
bating procedures  to  over- ; 
come  legislative  obstacles. 

This  time,  the  Socialists  , 
and  non-communist  allies  ' 
have  282  seats  — seven  short  i 
of  an  overall  majority  — 
which  technically  puts  th»m 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Greens.  I 
with  eight  seats,  or  the  28  I 
other  leftwing  MPs  who  owe 
no  allegiance  to  the  Socialists. 

However.  Mr  Hue  knows 
that  if  the  emergency  Social- 
ist budget  planned  for  this 
summer  does  not  stimulate 
employment,  he  risks  a share 
of  the  blame,  while  forfeiting 
any  leadership  role  for  oppo- 
sition outside  parliament 

The  dllpmma  may  be  solved 
by  the  ambiguous  approach 
that  ended  with,  the  Commu- 
nists withdrawing  from  gov- 
ernment in  1984.  in  protest 
against  Socialist  economic 
policies. 
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France's  new  prime  minister,  Lionel  Jospin,  meets  the  press  as  he  leaves  the  Ely  see  Palace  yesterday  after  seeing  President  Jacques  Chirac 
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New  Labour  offers  no  socialist  honeymoon 


British  reaetion/London  may  try  to  exploit  any 
Franco-German  rift  on  EMU,  writes  Ian  Black 


Notebook,  page  1 1;  Bourse 
on  roller-coastar,  page  12 


TONY  Blair  was  quick 
to  congratulate  Lionel 
Jospin  on  his  victory  in 
the  French  elections  — but  he 
followed  It  up  with  a call  to 
President  Jacques  Chirac, 
promising  to  continue  work- 
ing together. 

That  is  common  practice, 
but  the  Jospin-Chirac  combi- 
nation does  pose  awkward 
problems  because  of  the  crisis 
on  economic  and  monetary 
union  (EMU),  and  British 
doubts  about  it. 

Strikingly,  there  were  no 
public  statements  in  London 
greeting  a victory  by  a “fellow- 
socialist”  party.  And  publicly, 
British  officials  maintained  a 
discreet  silence  on  the  EMU 
question. 


Robin  Cook,  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, said  in  Luxembourg: 
"It  is  a matter  for  the  French 
government  to  consider 
whether  delay  would  be  appro- 
priate for  their  country.” 

But  privately,  most  noted 
the  French  Socialists'  lack  of 
preparation  for  power,  confu- 
sion as  to  how  their  victory 
affects  EMU,  and  the  prospect 
of  a breach  in  France's  histor- 
ic relationship  with  Ger- 
many, the  driving  force  be- 
hind European  integration. 

British  diplomacy  may  try 
to  take  advantage  of  any 
Franco-German  disarray  with 
a charm  offensive  in  Bonn  de- 
signed to  recover  ground  lost 
by  the  Conservatives  and  help 
Mr  Cook's  goal  of  Britain 


i becoming  the  third  leading 
player  in  Europe. 

I But  Mr  Blair's  two  telephone 
calls  underline  a difficulty: 
under  Francois  Mitterrand, 
-foreign  affairs  and  defence 
were  the  preserve  of  the  presi- 
dent; Mr  Jospin's  views  on  the 
cost  of  the  euro  could,  how- 
ever, mean  a redrawing  of  res- 
ponsibilities on  the  single  most 
important  question  faring  the 
European  Union. 

Britain's  position  is  further 
complicated  by  its  holding  the 
EU’s  six-month  presidency 
from  next  January. 

Big  changes  on  institu- 
tional questions  in  the  final 
negotiations  before  this 
month's  Amsterdam  summit 
are  unlikely,  though  diplo- 


mats hailed  the  likely  ap- 
pointment of  Laurent  Fabius 
as  France's  foreign  minister. 

Mr  Blair  and  Mr  Jospin  are 
likely  to  meet  at  the  Socialist 
International  in  Malmo, 
Sweden,  on  Thursday,  though 
the  Prime  Minister  is  due  in 
Paris  next  week  to  see  Mr 
Chirac.  No  one  predicts  a 
socialist  honeymoon. 

“It's  not  clear  to  me  that 
just  because  they’re  suppos- 
edly both  left  parties  things 
will  actually  be  that  much 
more  rosy,"  said  Kirsty 
Hughes,  of  the  Royal  Institute 
for  International  Affairs  in 
Loudon.  "IPs  going  to  expose 
bow  far  to  the  right  the  Brit- 
ish Labour  Party  is." 

Douglas  Hurd,  the  former 
foreign  secretary,  said  he  did 
not  envisage  Mr  Blair  form- 
ing an  extremely  close  alli- 
ance with  Mr  Jospin. 

“New  Labour  appears  to 


have  accepted  the  basic 
achievements  of  Mrs  Thatcher 
and  John  Major  in  the  eco- 
nomic field,"  he  said.  “They 
appear  to  have  turned  their 
back  on  the  idea  that  you  cre- 
ate jobs  by  higher  public 
spending.  The  French  Social- 
ists are  still  back  in  those  old. 
discredited  ways.” 

The  shadow  chancellor. 
Kenneth  Clarke,  leading  the 
field  for  the  Tory  leadership, 
warned  that  the  Socialists 
had  won  because  the  people  of 
France  had  'taken  fright  at 
the  economic  realities  of  the 
modern  world". 

Mr  Clarke  said  it  was  in- 
creasingly clear  that  the 
single  currency  “cannot  pro- 
ceed on  a safe  and  sustainable 
basis  in  January  1999".  He  de- 
scribed the  French  election  as 
“a  severe  disappointment  to  i 
the  centre-right  in  Europe”. 

He  added:  “It  risks  pointing  | 


Europe  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. Lionel  Jospin  wants  to 
strengthen  Social  Europe,  at 
precisely  the  time  when  more 
flexibility,  liberalisation  and 
deregulation  is  needed  across 
the  continent,  especially  in 
France.” 

John  Redwood,  another 
Tory  leadership  challenger, 
said:  “The  French  election 
represents  a decisive  rejec- 
tion of  file  single  currency 
and  monetary  union.” 

He  added  that  the  German 
chancellor.  Helmut  Kohl,  and 
Mr  Chirac  should  understand 
that  “the  peoples  of  Western 
Europe  want  jobs  and  pros- 
perity, not  this  damaging 
ideological  commitment  to  a 
new,  centralised  European 
government". 


1,—dw  comnwnt,  page  flj 
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Kohl  pushes  for  euro 


Ian  Traynor  on  the 
chancellor’s  signals  to  the 
new  Paris  government 


Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl,  his  project  for 
the  euro  thrust  into 
greater  uncertainty 
Chan  ever,  tried  yesterday  to 
dispel  doubts  about  the  sched- 
uled launch  of  the  single 
European  currency. 

He  stuck  to  his  controver- 
sial plan  to  use  the  national 
gold  reserves  to  help  Ger- 
many qualify  this  year  for  the 
euro  and  Implied  that  the 
French  left's  election  triumph 
would  not  delay  the  launch  of 
monetary  union. 

But  after  several  days  of 
repeated  blows  to  the  chancel- 
lor’s credibility,  the  German 
opposition  prepared  to  hu- 
miliate Mr  Kohl  further  in  a 
parliamentary  vote  expected 
tomorrow  on  a resolution  sup- 
porting recent  Bundesbank 
statements. 

It  also  hopes  to  unseat  the 
finance  minister,  Theo  Wai- 
gel.  who  last  night  pulled  out 
of  making  a speech  on 
Europe. 

The  combination  of  sudden 
political  changes  in  France 
and  Britain  and  the  German 
government's  battle  with  the 
Bundesbank  over  panic  mea- 


sures to  curb  the  budget  defi- 
cit have  triggered  a credibil- 
ity  crisis  for  Mr  Kohl  and 
placed  a big  question  mark 
over  the  euro's  prospects. 

"Anyone  who  calls  for  a de- 
lay [in  the  euro's  launch  in 
1999]  must  be  clear  about  the 
consequences,”  Mr  Kohl  told 
a monetary  conference  in 
Switzerland  yesterday.  “The 
efforts  for  a united  Europe 
have  to  be  resolutely 
continued.” 

Despite  fierce  opposition 
from  the  Bundesbank,  he  said 
the  government  wanted  to 
revalue  the  gold  reserves  this 
year  to  provide  windfall  prof- 
its that  would  help  to  keep  the 
budget  deficit  below  the  3 per 
cent  ceiling  needed  to  qualify 
for  monetary  union. 

The  opposition  accused  Mr 
Kohl  of  trampling  on  the 
"most  sacred  principles”  of 
Germany's  post-war  political 
consensus  and  announced 
parliamentary  motions  rail- 
ing on  him  to  sack  Mr  Walgel 
and  back  the  central  bank's 
position  on  the  gold. 

Senior  opposition  Social 
Democrats  admitted  that  they 
had  no  chance  of  toppling  Mr 


WaigeL  But  the  second  motion 
could  he  more  embarrassing. 

A joint  motion  by  the  Social 
Democrats  and  Greens,  it 
asks  the  lower  house  to  adopt 
as  a parliamentary  resolution 
last  week’s  Bundesbank  state- 
ment resisting  the  govern- 
ment’s gold  move. 

That  faces  government  sup- 
porters with  having  to  vote 
3gainst  a central  bank  headed 
by  a Christian  Democrat 
which  enjoys  great  popular 
esteem.  Such  a move  could 
cost  the  chancellor  dear. 

"This  is  the  first  time  in 
! the  history  of  the  federal 
republic  that  a government 
has  tried  to  solve  its  budget 
problems  by  interfering  with 
the  Bundesbank's  indepen- 
dence," said  the  Greens' 
leader.  Joschka  Fischer.  “The 
damage  is  enormous.” 

The  left's  attacks  were 
echoed  on  the  right.  The  fed- 
eration of  German  commer- 
cial banks  strongly  supported 
the  Bundesbank  and  called  on 
the  government  to  back  down. 

The  Social  Democrats,  cele- 
brating Lionel  Jospin’s  rout 
of  the  right  in  the  French 
elections,  said  there  was 
now  “a  chance  of  great  pro- 
gress'' in  co-ordinating 
Franco-German  policy-mak- 
ing on  jobs  and  the  economy. 

The  Kohl  camp  also  sent 
out  soothing  signals  to  the 
French,  trimming  its  position 


on  monetary  union  to  try  to 
keep  the  project  on  track. 

Karl  Laniers,  the  influential 
Christian  Democrat  foreign 
policy  expert,  said  the  euro 
criteria  were  more  a matter  of 
psychology  than  mathemat- 
ics, suggesting  a more  flexible 
approach  by  the  government 
than  tiie  tough  stance  taken 
by  the  central  bank. 

“In  European  policy  every- 
thing now  depends  on  the 
Franco-German  couple,”  he 
said.  "The  currency  union  is 
critical  and  has  now  entered 
its  most  sensitive  preparation 
stage.” 

He  added  that  Bonn  would 
be  receptive  to  "new  ideas  on 
| jobs”. 

The  general-secretary  of  Mr 
Kohl's  Christian  Democrats, 

I Peter  Hlntze.  also  stressed  the 
need  to  keep  to  the  euro 
, timetable. 

He  was  less  specific  on  the 
terms,  saying  only  that  the 
euro  had  to  be  based  on  “solid 
stability". 

Many  now  see  Mr  Kohl  in 
the  twilight  phase  of  his  polit- 
ical career,  with  his  euro- 
dream suddenly  fading  fast. 
In  his  speech  In  Switzerland 
be  tried  to  fight  back. 

"The  euro  is  more  than  an 
economic  necessity  for 
Europe.  The  common  cur- 
rency is  the  weight-bearing 
pillar  of  the  European 
bouse.”  he  said. 


End  to  ‘social  dumping’  unites  the 
European  quest  for  new  ideals 


Comment 


Jonathan 

Steele 


Tensions  threaten  to  split  coalition 


Paul  Webstar  fan  Paris 


means  he  will  have  little  say 
in  how  the  remaining  257 


NEARLY  20  years  of  at- 
tempts to  construct  a 
single  coherent  right- 
wing  movement  were  threat- 
ened with  collapse  yesterday 

when  leading  members  of  the 
Gaullist  and  centre-right  co- 
alition offered  contradictory 

remedies  for  Sunday's  elec- 
tion setback. 

Their  solutions  ranged 
from  setting  up  a new  cross- 
party movement  to  dilute 
Gaullist  influence  to  breaking 
up  the  uneasy  coalition, 
which  dates  from  former 
president  Valery  Giscard 
d'Estalng’s  foundation  of  the 
Union  for  French  Democracy 
(UDF)  in  1978  to  counterbal- 
ance the  dominant  Gaullists. 

The  fast  that  President  Jac- 
ques Chirac  led  the  right  into 
a trap  of  his  own  making 


rightwing  MPs  organise  their 
future.  Many  may  seek  a pact 
with  the  National  Front, 
which  rallied  4 million  voters 
to  its  populist,  racist  platform. 

Since  well  before  the  the 
second  world  war  the  French 
right  has  carried  the  stigma  of 
being  Europe’s  most  indisci- 
pline d conservative  move- 
ment, because  of  Its  built-in 
tendency  to  wrangling  and 
splintering.  Although  the 
Gaullists  and  the  UDF  went 
into  this  election  on  the  same 
presidential  majority  plat- 
form. they  were  at  odds  well 
before  Mr  Chirac  was  elected 
in  1995. 

Even  putting  aside  the  bit- 
terness felt  by  more  than  200 
deputies  who  lost  their  seats 
because  of  President  Chirac's 
clumsy  electoral  tactics,  party 
leaders  were  quick  to  show 


their  defiance  of  presidential 
authority  by  Highlighting  dif- 
ferences an  strategy. 

The  former  prime  minister 
and  presidential  candidate 
Edouard  Baliadur  appeared 
ready  to  destroy  Mr  Chirac’s 

20-year-old  RPR  — the  republi- 
can assembly  — when  he  pro- 
posed establishing  a single 
rightwing  movement  under 

his  command 

He  implicitly  blamed  the 
defeat  on  the  president’s  fail- 
ure to  fulfil  his  1995  election 
promises.  Philippe  SSguin, 
the  Gaullist  national  assem- 
bly Speaker,  went  further. 

I saying  that  the  entire  French  1 
I political  system  had  been 
! plunged  into  crisis  by  the 
election. 

I Implicitly  declaring  himself 
as  a rival  to  Mr  Baliadur.  Mr 
I Seguin  said  he  was  ready  to 
put  his  entire  strength  at  the 
contry's  service.  This  was  in- 1 


terp  reted  as  a bid  to  control 
the  RPR  whose  chairman. 
Alain  Juppe,  resigned  yester- 
day as  prime  minister. 

Other  Gaullist  heavy- 
weights, such  as  the  former 
interior  minister  Charles  Pas- 
qua.  have  given  notice  of 
their  intention  to  reorganise 
the  movement.  But  by  then 
much  of  the  multi-party  UDF. 
which  has  108  seats  to  the 
Gaullists’  13L,  may  have  gone 
its  own  way. 

Francois  Bayrou,  a former 
education  minister  and  leader 
of  the  Democratic  Force,  said 
he  thought  the  coalition 
should  split  a decision  al- 
ready taken  by  the  ultraJib- 
eral  former  finance  minister 

Alain  Mattel  in. 

Other  rightwing  leaders 
have  criticised  Mr  Chirac  for  j 
refusing  to  compromise' with 
the  National  Front  whose : 
15  per  cent  brought  one  seat  , 


FEW  French  politicians 
understand  the  differ- 
ences between  their 
country  and  Britain  as  well  as 
Lionel  Jospin,  the  new  prime 
minister. 

Commenting  a few  weeks 
ago  on  Tony  Blair's  stunning 
election  victory,  he  said;  “The 
issue  is  not  to  compare 
Labour  and  the  Parti  Socia- 
lists . . . They  are  products  of 
two  national  histories,  cul- 
tural traditions,  and  different 
political  systems. 

“I  don’t  see  why  we  should 
blindly  Import  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  model,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  British  are 
vigorously  rejecting  it  in  its 
hard-line  version.” 

Praising  New  Labour  for  re- 
establishing a minimum 
wage,  signing  up  to  the  Euro- 
pean social  chapter,  and 
using  the  proposed  windfall 
tax  on  privatised  utilities  to 
finance  jobs  for  young  people, 
he  said;  "Labour’s  pro- 
gramme is  a moderate  left- 
wing  programme,  which  is 
not  as  bold  as  ours  on  many 
points,  perhaps  because  the 
United  Kington  has  fewer 
people  out  of  work  but  more 
people  in  poverty.”  ( 

Michel  Rocard.  a former 
Socialist  prime  minister  1 
a man  usually  considered  to  | 
be  on  the  right  of  the  party, 
expanded  on  the  historical 
differences.  The  French 
Socialists  were  unlike  almost 
all  other  European  socialist 
parties  because  they  had 
never  had  a strong  Marxist 
tradition,  he  said. 

The  party  had  almost  died 
four  times.  In  the  1920s  most 
of  its  members  defected  to  the 
Communists.  In  the  1940s  two- 
thirds  of  its  deputies  voted  for 
Marshal  PEtaih.  leaving  the 
Communist  Party  to  fight  the 
resistance  for  the  French  left. 
In  the  1980s  the  then  Socialist 
prime  minister.  Guy  Mallet 
took  the  party  into  a disas- 
trous policy  in  Algeria. 

The  party’s  most  recent  brush 
with  political  death  was  the 
most  relevant  It  lost  hun- 
dreds of  seats  in  the  1993  par- 
liamentary election  after 
following  policies  of  excessive 


deflation  and  allowing  a 
quasi-Thatcherism  to  divert  it 
from  its  traditional  social 
policies. 

What  Mr  Jospin  has  so  suc- 
cessfully done  in  this  election 
campaign  is  re- invigorate  the 
party  by  learning  foe  lessons 
of  its  period  of  power  from 
1988  to  1993.  It  has  brought , 
the  social  dimension  back 
into  foe  equation,  and  in 
doing  so  has  transformed  tile  1 
debate  on  the  single  currency. 

European  Union  govern- 
ments, he  argues,  must  coot- 1 
tUnatp  their  economic  pedi- 
cles and  promote  growth  by  | 
stimulating  demand,  not  by 
trying  to  compete  with  each 
other  through  social  “dump- ! 
ing”  — lowering  wages, 
undermining  welfare  provl- , 
sians.  and  cutting  business  1 


ar 


. i.i. . 
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Mr  Jospin  acknowledges 
that  France's  state  sector  has 
to  be  reduced  and  the  role  cf 
the  state  has  to  change.  But 
he  is  a firm  defender  of  decent 
public  services  and  a univer- 
sal pension  system  guaran- 
teed by  the  state. 

His  plans  for  shortening  the 
working  week  are  founded  on 
the  idea  of  negotiated  agree- 
ments between  employers 
and  employees  within  the 
framework  of  a new  law. 

Although  he  also  favours 
incentives  to  employers  to 
take  on  foe  long-term  unem- 
ployed, and  measures  like 
extra  training  and  lifelong 
learning,  he  argues  that 
across-the-board  measures  to 
shorten  the  working  week  are 

ftaspntisl  j 

In  this  he  has  the  support  of 
Les  Verts,  elected  to  the 
French  parliament  for  foe 
first  time,  who  argue  that 
more  leisure  has  to  be  a goal 
for  the  new  mBIennium  — not 
the  enforced  leisure  of  unem- 
ployment but  leisure  backed 
by  a liveable  income. 

Entering  into  a debate 
about  whether  this  is  “mod- 
ern” or  “archaic"  misses  the 
point  It. is  what  the  French 
people  chose  on  Sunday. 

Meanwhile,  the  "social 
Europe”  which  Mr  Jospin 
used  to  outflank  foe  Gaullist 
coalition  is  striking  an  in- 
creasing chord  in  Germany. 
With  little  mote  than  a year 
to  go  until  their  own  election 
campaign  foe  German  Social 
Democrats  (SPD)  are  trying  to 
merge  two  apparently  contra- 
dictory positions. 

In  foe  person  of  Gerhard 


Schrdder  they  are  projecting 
themselves  In  conservative 
terms  as  stronger  defenders 
of  the  Deutschmark  and  so 
better  protectors  of  small  sav- 
ers than  Chancellor  Helmut 
KohL  In  foe  guise  of  Oskar 
Lafontaine  they  are  hinting 
that  foe  Maastricht  criteria 
are  too  tight  and  that  Ger- 
many must  not  destroy  its 
social  achievements  In  order 
to  meet  theta. 

In  its  own  national  context, 
foe  SPD  message  may  turn 
out  to  be  as  successful  as  Mr. 
Jospin's  different  melange  in 
France.  , . 

What  is  dear  Is  that  the 
Franco-German  axis  of  the 


last  50  years  is  dead.  The  po- 
litical dynamic  of  “reconcilia- 
tion" between  France  and 
Germany  which  shaped  post- 
war Europe  is  over.  If  it  is  to 
be  replaced,  it  will  be  by  an 
economic  and  social  dynamic 
which  focuses  on  two  sepa- 
rate elements:  making  sure 
the  single  currency  does  not 
destroy  Europe’s  social  peace, 
and  building  it  up  as  an  eco- 
nomic defence  against  the  dol- 
lar and  the  yen. 

We  may  have  to  wait  until 
foe  German  elections  to  see  if 
Mr  Kohl  is  willing  to  modify 
his  project  to  accept  the  new 
reality,  or  whether  the  SPD 
sweeps  him  away. 


CABLE  & WIRELESS 


IRELAND  f OR  LESS 
(NO  BLARNEY) 


IO?  PER  MINUTE  0N  22nt>  JUNE 


Call  Ireland  00  the  22ad June,  talk  for  5 minutes  or  mon*  and  all 
. . it  will  cost  is  lOp  per  minute.  And  remember,  we're  still  at 
■ least  cheaper  for  international  calls  weekday  evenings  and 

aB  weekend. To  be  Sure.  For  details 

FreeCall  0500  500  366  andquote  i*i  rsgdnsv. 

Mercury  SmartCall 
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see  Ark 
verdict 


Christopher  Zltm  In  Sydney 


Scientists  end  cre&. 
tlonlsts  alike  claimed 
victory  last  night  after 
a Sydney  court  ruled  In  a 
legal  dispute  between  a 
leading  geologist  and  a 
church  elder  abont  the 
“discovery”  of  Noah’s  Ark. 

Professor  Ian  PLimer  of 
Melbourne  University)  who 
sold  his  house  to  pay  for  the 
case,  used  consumer  protec- 
tion laws  to  sue  Allen 
Roberts  for  “misleading 
and  deceptive”  conduct 
Justice  Ronald  SackviUe 
ruled  in  the  federal  court 
that  Dr  Roberts  made  false 
representations  on  a 
national  lecture  tour  in 
1992  when  he  claimed  to 
have  found  the  Ark  in  east- 
ern  Turkey. 

But  the  judge  rejected 
Prof  PUmer’s  argument 
that  Dr  Roberts  acted  in 
trade  and  commerce,  which 
in  a legal  sense  was  the  nnb 
of  the  case,  and  dismissed 
his  case. 

In  a separate  action,  he 
found  that  Dr  Roberts, 
whose  doctorate  was 


Prof  Plixner  holds  a press  conference  in  the  skeleton  section  of  Sydney’s  Australian  Museum  after  the  Noah’s  Ark  case  ruling  photograph:  wtluam  west 


awarded  by  a Christian  col- 
lege in  the  United  States, 
had  breached  the  copyright 
of  a book  by  an  American, 
David  Fasold.  about  the 
supposed  site  of  the  Ark. 
and  ordered  him  to  pay 
£1,200  damages. 

Prof  Plimer  said:  “In  part 


we  have  achieved  what  we 
set  out  to  achieve,  and  that 
was  to  show  the  public  that 
creationism  is  fraudulent. 
It’s  bad  science,  it’s  bad 
religion  and  it’s  under- 
pinned by  misleading  and 
deceptive  conduct.” 

But  Dr  Roberts  claimed 


the  ruling  was  a victory  for 
freedom  of  speech. 

“It  has  preserved  the  free 
speech  of  anyone  who  has 
something  important  to  say 
publicly,  so  I trust  in  future 
they  will  not  be  harassed 
and  pursued  through  the 
courts  for  saying  those 


things,  by  someone  who 
disagrees  with  them  ideo- 
logically.” he  said. 

Barry  Williams  of  the 
Australian  Sceptics,  which 
joined  several  Churches  in 
supporting  Prof  P timer’s 
case,  said:  “We  are  very 
pleased  this  case  helped 


shine  some  harsh  light  into 
some  very  dark  places.” 

But  the  litigation,  which 
has  so  far  cost  the  two  men 
almost  £250,000.  is  not 
over.  Prof  Plimer  is  consid- 
ering an  appeal  and  still 
faces  a defamation  action 
by  Dr  Roberts. 


Bolivians  pick  ex-dictator 


Gavin  O’Toole 


Gen  Banzer  in  the  1970s, 
when  his  repressive  regime 
killed  hundreds 


THE  victory  of  Boliv- 
ia’s former  dictator 
General  Hugo 
Banzer  Suhrez  in 
the  presidential 
election  oa  Sunday  makes  it 
clear  that  the  country’s  im- 
poverished electorate  is  tired 
of  the  breakneck  pace  of  radi- 
cal economic  reform. 

Gen  Banzer,  aged  71,  who 
leads  the  conservative  Accion 
Democratic^  Nacionalista 
(ADN),  failed  to  win  an  out- 
right majority  and  will  face 
the  runner-up  in  a congressio- 
nal vote  on  August  4. 

Provisional  results  com- 
piled by  ATB  Television  and 
the  La  Paz  newspaper  La  Ra- 
zon,  putting  Juan  Carlos 
Durfin  of  the  ruling  Movi- 
miento  Nacionalista  Revolu- 
cionario  (MNR)  in  second 
place,  suggest  that  the  general 
may  not  achieve  his  ambition 
of  regaining  the  presidency 


through  democratic  elections. 

Attention  now  turns  to  the 
political  horse-trading  of  the 
next  two  months  as  the  par- 
ties build  the  wwiitinns  likely 
to  determine  who  becomes 
president.  Gen  Banzer  has 
fought  elections  five  Httipr, 
and  in  1985  — despite  win- 
ning at  the  ballot  box  — was 
thwarted  by  congress. 


relieved  that  Mr  Paz  Zamora 
did  not  win  second  place.  In 
1996  Washington  denied  him 
a visa  because  of  alleged  links 
to  the  Illegal  drugs  trade.  He 
has  rejected  the  aDpgatinnfi. 

The  outgoing  president, 
Gonzalo  Stochei  de  T/wada 
may  inadvertently  have  in- 
creased support  for  Gen 
Banzer  by  concentrating  his 


that  the  voters  are  weary  of 
Mr  Sanchez  de  Lazada’s  neo- 
liberal reforms,  which  have 
largely  dismantiBri  the  in- 
flated state  sector  fashioned 
by  the  general,  and  have 
sought  to  address  his 
regime's  legacy  of  debt 
An  unorthodox  privatisa- 
tion programme  hag  brought 
the  government  into  conflict 


‘I  took  control  of  a country  that  was  in  anarchy.  You  couldn’t 
just  go  out  there  with  a little  white  handkerchief  and  a flower" 


The  kingmaker  now  is  an- 
other leading  contender, 
Jaime  Paz  Zamora,  a former 
president  and  the  candidate 
of  the  centrist  Movimiento  Iz- 
quierda  Revolucionario, 
whose  cadres  were  the  main 
target  of  repression  under 
Gen  Banzer’s  dictatorship. 
All  eyes  will  be  on  whether  be 
backs  the  general. 

The  United  States  will  be 


attacks  on  Mr  Paz  Zamora, 
whose  election,  he  claimed 
last  week,  would  be  for  Bo- 
livia “like  taking  a cyanide 

pm”. 

The  provisional  results, 
compiled  with  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  the  vote  counted,  give 
Gen  Banzer  22  per  cent.  Mr 
Duran  18  per  cent  and  Mr  Paz 
Zamora  17  percent 

Gen  Banzer’s  lead  shows 


with  the  left  and  unions,  and 
pushed  prices  beyond  the 
reach  of  many  Bolivians.  The 
landlocked  country  is  the 
poorest  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere after  Haiti,  and  Gen 
Banzer  made  promises  to 
tackle  poverty  the  centrepiece 
of  his  campaign. 

After  seizing  power  in  a 
bloody  coup  in  August  1971, 
Gen  Banzer  imprisoned  and 


wiM  t«»ns  of  thousands  of  his 
opponents.  The  period  of 
repressive  dictatorship, 
known  as  the  Banzerato , last- 
ed until  1978.  Most  trade 
unions  and  parties  were 
banned,  and  hundreds  of  left- 
wing  dissidents  were  killed. 

He  has  shown  littie  remorse 
for  past  excesses.  “I  took  con- 
trol of  a country  that  was  liv- 
ing in  anarchy  and  chaos,”  he 
said  on  the  eve  of  the  polL 
“You  couldn’t  just  go  out 
there  with  a little  white  hand- 
kerchief and  a flower.” 

He  also  boasts  of  his  links 
with  the  Republicans  in  the 
US,  and  American  diplomats 
have  indicated  that  they  are 
not  worried  about  the  possi- 
bility of  him  becoming 
president 

The  uncharismatic  Mr 
Duran,  aged  47,  was  not  the 
chosen  successor  of  Mr  San- 
chez de  Lozada,  but  to  Boliv- 
ia's wealthy  political  elite  he 
may  still  represent  the  safe 
pair  of  hands  they  yearn  for. 


Thousands  of  freed  mink  are 
dead,  says  US  fur  industry 


AP  in  Oregon 


Thousands  of  mink  are 
thought  to  have  died  after 
a raid  on  a form  In  Oregon, 
fur  Industry  officials  said 
yesterday. 

Ten  thousand  were  released 
by  intruders  who  bypassed 
the  alarm  system  of  the 
Mount  Angel  form,  30  miles 
south  of  Portland,  on  Friday. 
At  least  half  were  expected  to 
die  from  exposure,  trauma  or 
injuries  caused  by  fighting. 

“The  animals  have- been  so 
traumatised  that  many  wont 
make  it,”  said  Marsha  Kelly, 
spokeswoman  for  the  Fur 
Commission  USA,  a mink  and 
fox  forming  group. 

About  1,300  Itemale  mink 
were  retrieved,  bat  thousands 
of  young  that  had  not  yet  been 
weaned  were  unlikely  to 
survive. 

Bags  of  dead  animals  were 


piled  at  foe  form,  where  foe 
damage  is  estimated  at  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Ms  Kelly  said  the  farmer 
suspected  animal  rights 
groups  were  responsible.  No 
group  had  come  forward,  but 
the  Texas-based  Coalition  to 
Abolish  the  Fur  Trade  ap- 
plauded the  attack  and  dis- 
puted foe  claim  that  thou- 
sands of  in  ink  died. 

“Mink  are  wild  animals 
and  do  well  in  natural  sur- 
roundings.” its  leader,  J.  P. 
Goodwin,  said  in  a statement. 

In  March  a pipe-bomb 
attack  at  the  Fur  Breeders 
Agricultural  Co-operative  in 
Utah  caused  damage  esti- 
mated at  51  million. 

Animal  rights  groups  have 
fought  foe  flu-  industry  for 
years,  claiming  that  forming 
methods  are  not  humane  Ms 
Kelly  said  the  Oregon  raid  was 
foe  25th  such  incident  in  the 
United  States  in  lSmonfos. 


Annan  endorses  Nigerian  intervention 


OAU  calls  for  democracy  in  Sierra  Leone, 
writes  Andrew  Meldrum  in  Harare 


THE  United  Nations  sec- 
retary-general, Kofi 
Annan,  and  other  lead- 
ers at  the  Organisation  of 
African  Unity  (OAU)  sum- 
mit in  Zimbabwe  yesterday 
implicitly  endorsed  Nige- 
ria’s assault  on  Freetown 
by  saying  all  steps  must  be 
taken  to  restore  democratic 
government  to  Sierra  Leone. 

“Where  democracy  has 
been  usurped,  let  us  do  all 
in  our  power  to  restore  it  to 
the  people.  Neighbouring 
states,  regional  groups  and 
international  organisations 
must  all  play  their  parts  to 
restore  Sierra  Leone’s  con- 
stitutional and  democratic 
government,”  Mr  Annan 
said. 

Applause  greeted  his  call 


to  bring  down  the  military 
junta,  and  he  said  Africa’s 
leaders  “expressed  their 
revulsion  at  the  coup 
against  a duly  elected  gov- 
ernment by  a military 
clique”. 

None  of  the  assembled 
leaders  seemed  outwardly 
troubled  by  the  irony  of 
looking  to  Nigeria’s  mili- 
tary regime,  which  came  to 
power  in  a coup,  to  restore 
democracy  in  Sierra  Leone. 
“Democracy  must  be 
restored  in  Sierra  Leone  as 
a matter  of  urgency.”  said 
the  Zimbabwean  president, 
Robert  Mugabe. 

“We  universally  con- 
demn the  usurpers  of 
power  in  Sierra  Leone,” 
said  the  secretary-general 


of  the  OAU,  Salim  Ahmed 
Salim.  “It  is  in  the  interests 
of  both  Sierra  Leone  and 
Africa  as  a whole  that 
everything  must  be  done  to 
retore  constitutional  legal- 
ity in  that  country.” 

But  some  delegates  pri- 
vately expressed  their  dis- 
quiet that  the  action  was 
taken  by  Nigeria’s  military 
junta. 

“Why  have  they  taken  it 
upon  themselves  to  be  the 
champions  of  democracy  in 
Sierra  Leone,  when  they 
are  not  democratic  at 
home?”  asked  a top-rank- 
ing African  representative. 

The  Nigerian  president, 
Sani  Abacha,  was  not 
among  the  more  than  30 
African  heads  of  state  at- 
tending the  summit,  but  a 
Nigerian  delegate  defended 
Ms  country’s  action.  “Nige- 
ria is  acting  on  behalf  of 
Ecowas  (the  community  of 


West  African  States)  tp 
maintain  the  peace  process 
in  Liberia,”  he  said. 

“Liberia  and  Sierra  Le- 
one are  very  inter-related. 
If  there  is  going  to  be  peace 
and  decorum  in  Liberia, 
there  must  be  peace  and  de- 
mocracy in  Sierra  Leone. 
We  are  just  taking  decisive 
action  to  assure  that  our 
region  achieves  stability.” 

Africa’s  leaders  gave  a 
hero’s  welcome  to  Laurent 
Kabila,  self-appointed  pres- 
ident of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Congo.  Sponta- 
neous applause  greeted  him 
as  he  entered  the  halL 

“A  long  period  of  des- 
potic rule  has  been  brought 
to  an  end  with  the  toppling 
of  the  Mobutu  regime,'’  Mr 
Annan  said.  “We  all  wel- 
come Laurent  Kabila  and 
Ms  commitment  to  estab- 
lish constitutional  rule  and 
democracy.” 
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News  in  brief 

Russian  sergeant 
runs  amok 

A SERGEANT  serving  in  foe  Russian  army  peacekeeping  force 
in  Abkhazia,  a territory  seeking  independence  from  Georgia  in 
the  Caucasus,  killed  10  colleagues  and  wounded  three  others 
yesterday  before  turning  his  gun  on  himself. 

Only  two  days  before,  a private  serving  in  the  Siberian  region 
of  Chita,  in  Irkutsk,  shot  dead  an  officer  andfive  soldiers. 

Such  incidents  are  growing  infrequency.  Before  his  dis- 
missal as  defence  minister.  General  Igor  Rodionov  said  he  was 
losing  control  of  his  men.  Morale  and  discipline  were  plummet- 
ting  because  they  had  not  been  paid  for  months,  and  were 
poorly  clothed  and  fed. 

General  Viktor  Samsonov,  the  former  chief  of  general  staff 
who  was  dismissed  along  with  Gen  Rodionov,  revealed  last 
month  that  500  officers  had  committed  suicide  last  year,  owing 
to  “unbearable  living  conditions”. 

More  than  20  per  cent  of  foe  officer  corps  had  handed  in  their 
resignations.  Gen  Samsonov  said  they  could  pose  a threat  to 
public  safety,  some  having  “hijacked  [army]  planes  and  tanks 
in  fVall  combat  readiness”.  — David  Hearst.  MOSCOW. 


S Korean  policeman  killed 

A SOUTH  KOREAN  riot  policeman  died  of  injuries  after  being 
beaten  by  students  with  metal  bars  during  fierce  clashes  yester- 
day outside  a university  in  Seoul,  a police  official  said. 

Yoo  Ji-woong,  aged  21,  died  in  hospital.  It  was  the  first  fatality 
in  four  days  of  violent  protests  by  as  many  as  10,000 students 
demanding  foe  resignation  of  President  Kim  Young-sam. 

The  chief  prosecutor,  KlmKi-soo,  ordered  officials  to  seek  out 
and  “severely  punish”  those  responsible  for  foe  death. 

A prosecution  statement  quoted  him  as  having  told  the  authori- 
ties to  search  for  foe  leaders  of  Hancbongryon.  an  outlawed 
leftwing  student  body  which  has  orchestrated  foe  protests. 

Witnesses  said  several  police  officers  were  beaten  senseless  by 
students  outside  Hanyang  University.  Some  had  their  clothes  set 
on  Ore  by  petrol  bombs.  Students  seized  about  10  officers  and  were 
holding  them  outside  the  college  gates. — Reuter.  Seoul 


Cattle  rustlers’  massacre 

CATTLE  rustlers  killed  76  people,  including  50  children,  last 
week  in  north-eastern  Uganda,  the  state-owned  New  Vision  dally 
newspaper  reported  yesterday. 

Warriors  from  foe  Karamojong  tribe  attacked  rival  settlements 
near  Amudat  on  the  Kenyan  border,  last  Wednesday  and  stole  366 
bead  of  cattle,  foe  paper  said.  The  50  dead  children,  aged  between 
two  and  15.  inducted  36  girls. 

Until  automatic  weapons  from  war  zones  in  Sudan  and  Somalia 
became  easily  available,  few  people  were  killed  in  foe  frequent 
cattle-rustling  bouts  in  the  arm  — AP.  Kampala. 


Algerian  terror  toll  grows 

A BOMB  exploded  in  a crowded  marketplace  In  foe  Algerian 
capital  yesterday,  killing  io  people  and  Injuring  40,  hospital 
sources  said:  the  latest  of  a terror  wave  before  Thursday's  parlia- 
mentary elections. 

There  was  no  claim  of  responsibility  for  foe  bomb,  hidden  in  a 
fruit  stand,  but  suspicion  fell  an  Islamist  militants  opposed  to  foe 
elections. 

On  Sunday  two  bombs  exploded  in  central  Algiers,  killing 
seven  people  and  injuring  dozens. — AP.  Algiers. 


Canada  votes 


CAN  ADLANS  began  voting  yesterday  in  a general  election  which 
polls  suggest  could  give  a reduced  mandate  to  foe  budget-slashing 
prime  minister,  Jean  Chretien. 

Mr  Chretien's  Liberals  maintained  a substantial  lead  in  the 
polls  before  foe  weekend,  but  analysts  said  their  majority  could  be 
reduced,  or  even  lost  — Reuter.  Ottawa. 


US ‘Rosie  the 
Riveter*  dies 

ROSE  WILL  MONROE,  who 
played  “Rosie  the  Riveter*’ 
(right)  in  a promotional  - 
film  for  the  United  States’ 
1940s  war  effort,  died  on 
Saturday,  aged  77. 

She  was working  as  a 
riveter  at  an  aircraft 
manufacturing  plant  in 
Michigan,  building  B-29s 
and  B-24S.  when  she  was 
chosen  to  star  as  & symbol  of 
patriotic  womanhood. 


Papua’s  two  Number  Ones 

PAPUA  New  Guinea  sank  into  political  confusion  yesterday 
when  two  politicians  declared  themselves  prime  minister. 

Tbe  former  prime  minister  Sir  Julius  Chan,  who  stood  down  in 
March,  said  he  had  resumed  office  after  claiming  be  hart  been 
exonerated  by  an  inquiry  into  the  government’s  abortive  plan  to 
use  mercenaries  to  quell  an  island  rebellion. 

His  announcement,  less  than  two  weeks  before  national  elec- 
tions, came  an  hour  after  the  caretaker  prime  minister,  John 
Giheno,  declared  he  would  stay  in  office.  Reuter,  Port  Moresby. 


Aids  vaccine  hope 

CHIMPANZEES  inoculated  with  an  experimental  Aids  vaccine 
have  successfully  fought  off  repeated  exposure  to  the  Aids  virus 
for  a year,  a United  States  research  team  hag  reported,  according 
to  today’s  Washington  Post 

The  vaccine  is  given  in  a series  of  nasal  sprays,  followed  by  a 
booster  shot  in  the  arm.  Although  scientists  warn  that  other 
vaccines  have  looked  similarly  effective  in  chimpanzees  only  to 
foil  In  human  trials,  the  researchers  said  they  were  encouraged  by 
the  strength  of  the  immune  response  triggered  and  its  long-term 
protection,  the  paper  said. —Reuter,  Washington. 
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French  vote  for  new  deal 


Can  Jospin  get  centre-left  entente  with  the  UK? 


FOREIGN  observers  are  inevitably 
prone  to  emphasise  the  French  general 
election’s  effects  on  European  relations 
and  on  the  international  situation 
rather  than  its  immediate  domestic 
consequences.  Yet  the  emphatic  victory 
of  Lionel  Jospin’s  Socialists  on  June  1 
is  less  a European  or  an  international 
event  than  a specifically  French  one. 
Once  again,  as  they  have  done  on  sev- 
eral occasions  in  recent  years,  the 
French  electorate  has  thrown  out  the 
politics  of  austerity  and  instead  reas- 
serted its  wish  to  preserve  the  welfare 
state  and  maintain  high  levels  of  state 
support  for  industry  and  agriculture. 
Some  will  see  that  as  part  of  a revolt 
against  European  monetary  union. 
Others  will  interpret  it  as  another  chap- 1 
ter  in  a global  shift  away  from  the  right 1 
and  towards  the  left.  Perhaps,  In  part,  it  i 
is  both  of  these  things.  But  in  the  first  i 
instance  it  is  a statement  by  French 
voters  that  what  they  have  they  intend 
to  hold. 

The  victory  of  the  French  left  owes  i 
less  to  Mr  Jospin's  positive  achieve- 
ments, though  they  are  many,  than  to 
President  Jacques  Chirac’s  negative 
ones.  Voters  never  like  to  be  sent  to  the 
polls  earlier  than  is  necessary,  espe- 
cially by  a government  which  has  failed 
to  deliver  on  its  promises.  Having  given 
the  right  a five-year  term  in  199%  the 
voters  were  entitled  to  assume  that  they 
would  not  be  called  upon  to  reconsider 
their  choice  until  1998.  By  going  to  the 
polls  a year  early  with  unemployment 
rising,  Mr  Chirac  took  a stupid  risk 
with  his  own  power-base,  for  which  he 
has  now  been  severely  punished.  In  the 
first  round  last  week,  Mr  Chirac’s  right- 
wing  alliance  took  only  36  per  cent  of 
the  vote.  In  the  second  round  on  Sun- 
day, in  spite  of  a higher  turnout  which 
was  supposed  to  improve  the  right’s 
chances,  his  RPR-UDF  coalition  lost 
almost  half  its  seats.  With  five  years  of 
his  septennat  still  to  run,  Mr  Chirac 
could  be  beginning  the  longest  lame 
duck  presidency  in  history*  He  has  no 
one  to  blame  for  that  but  himself 

Mr  Jospin’s  victory  is  nevertheless 
remarkable.  When  the  Socialists  lost  in 
1993,  most  observers  wrote  the  obituary 
of  the  party  which  Francois  Mitterrand 
had  created  little  more  than  20  years 
earlier.  Ideologically  uncertain,  tainted 
by  corruption,  riven  by  faction,  and 
increasingly  remote  from  everyday 
realities,  the  Socialist  Party  seemed  to 
be  in  terminal  crisis  and  to  lack  a post- 
Mitterrand  political  project  Yet  within 
four  years,  Mr  Jospin  has  given  the 
party  the  new  direction  it  seemed  to 
lack.  A creditable  showing  in  the  presi- 
dential contest  of  1995  was  followed  by  a 
decisive  victory  in  the  contest  for  the 
party  leadership.  Mr  Jospin’s  evident 
personal  honesty  and  austerity,  allied 
with  his  pragmatic  commitment  to 
socialist  policies,  have  now  won  him 
the  Socialist  Party’s  first  electoral  suc- 
cess without  Mitterrand. 

The  result  will  presumably  now  be  a 
long  period  of  political  cohabitation 
between  a Gaullist  president  and  a 
largely  Socialist  government  President 
Chirac  knows  more  than  anyone  living 
about  such  cohabitation,  having  been 
prime  minister  twice  in  such  circum- 


stances during  the  Mitterrand  presi- 
dency. Those  episodes  suggested  that 
this  French  version  of  coalition  govern- 
ment was  uneasily  manageable,  provid- 
ing that  each  partner  acknowledged  the 
controlling  influence  of  the  president 
over  foreign  affairs  and  the  prime  min- 
ister over  domestic  policy.  But  five 
years  is  a lot  longer  than  two,  and  this 
time  the  European  single  currency, 
nominally  a matter  for  the  president, 
will  loom  over  every  domestic  decision 
that  the  new  prime  minister  tries  to 
take.  Something  will  have  to  give  and, 
as  the  markets  sensed  yesterday,  that 
something  is  at  least  as  likely  to  be 
France’s  willingness  to  accept  the  con- 
straints of  the  Maastricht  single  cur- 
rency criteria  as  the  blunting  of  the 
Jospin  government’s  ambitious  job  cre- 
ation schemes. 

Outside  France,  it  is  too  easily  as- 
sumed by  Eurosceptics  that  the  election 
tolls  the  bell  for  the  single  currency.  It 
does  not  Mr  Jospin’s  first  response  to 
bis  party’s  victory  was  to  promise  “a 
reorientation  of  a European  project 
which  has  my  support”,  words  which 
suggest  a readiness  to  amend  and 
loosen  Ihe  Maastricht  criteria  rather 
than  to  postpone,  let  alone  abandon,  the 
8 ingle  currency.  Nevertheless,  the  left’s 
victory  is  a blow  to  the  thrust  and 
direction  of  French  domestic  and  Euro- 
pean policy  alike.  If  it  is  to  fulfil  its 
promises,  the  Mitterrand-Chirac  policy 
of  the  “strong  franc”  will  have  to 
weaken,  and  such  weakening  will  ines- 
capably threaten  Europe’s  prospects  of 
completing  monetary  union  according 
to  the  Maastricht  criteria  and  time- 
table. But  threatening  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  preventing.  French  political 
opinion,  Mr  Jospin  included,  remains 
committed  to  the  euro.  Most  on  the 
French  Left  seem  likely  to  opt  for  soft- 
ening the  austerity  rather  than  for 
wrecking  the  single  currency.  Chancel- 
lor Kohl  too  seems  ready  to  accommo- 
date such  a policy,  if  he  can  settle  his 
differences  with  the  Bundesbank. 

The  intriguing  question  from  the 
British  perspective  is  whether  the 
Socialist  victory  can  help  to  create  an 
effective  new  left-wing  synergy  in 
Europe  with  Labour’s  ascendancy  in 
Britain.  Contrary  to  some  superficial 
instant  reactions  here,  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  should  not  happen. 
Means,  motive  and  opportunity  all  exist 
as  a result  of  Mr  Jospin’s  and  Mr 
Blair’s  victories.  The  two  governments 
have  a common,  jobs-oriented  agenda 
and  a European  Union  single  market  in 
which  to  make  it  work.  Both  leaders  are 
essentially  practical  politicians.  Com- 
pared with  that,  it  is  simply  trite  to 
claim  that  French  Socialists  who  have 
nothing  to  learn  about  how  a national 
economy  can  make  peace  with  interna- 
tional capitalism  are  somehow  “old” 
Labour  to  Mr  Blair's  “new".  Granted, 
the  two  parties  have  been  pushed  along 
different  paths  by  their  countries’  dif- 
fering recent  histories.  But  never  be- 
fore has  there  been  the  prospect  of  five 
years’  simultaneous  left-of-centre  gov- 
ernment on  both  sides  of  the  Channel. 
The  real  question  is  not  whether  file 
British  and  French  governments  can 
cooperate,  but  how. 


Wanted:  lots  of  childcare  places 

Nothing  would  do  more  to  motivate  unemployed  single  parents 


THERE  ARE  several  reasons  for  cele- 
brating Tony  Blair's  speech  yesterday. 
First  is  the  fact  that  he  chose  the 
unmentionable  election  issue  — pov- 
erty and  inequality  — as  his  first  major 
speech  in  Britain  outside  Westminster. 
Then  there  was  its  content  The  poor 
have  been  the  forgotten  people  of  Brit- 1 
ain.  Almost  as  damaging  as  their  pov- , 
erty  is  the  fatalism  which  has  Infected 
their  lives.  The  Prime  Minister  was 
right  to  remind  the  nation  of  the  stark  I 
dimensions  of  the  problem  and  the  loss  ! 
of  hope  that  lies  behind  his  statistics: . 
five  million  people  of  working  age  liv- 1 
ing  in  homes  where  nobody  works;  over  j 
one  million  who  have  never  worked  i 
since  leaving  school"  the  huge  increase  , 
in  the  numbers  trapped  in  poverty:  I 
from  one  in  12  non-pensionable  house- 
holds in  1979  where  no-one  was  bring- 1 
ing  in  a wage  to  one  in  five  today. 

Regenerating  opportunities  in  our 
most  depressed  communities  is  the : 
most  crucial  challenge  facing  minis- 1 
ters.  The  Prime  Minister  is  right  to; 
remain  optimistic.  A new  alliance  be- 
tween the  haves  and  have-nots  is  not 
the  pipedream  which  the  previous  gov- 
ernment cynically  dismissed.  Many 
members  of  comfortable  Britain  lost 
their  jobs  or  their  homes  (or  both)  in 
the  last  recession.  They  have  tasted  | 
. insecurity.  They  are  familiar  with  the 
price  the  nation  pays  for  the  economic  | 
and  social  breakdown  in  the  poorest 
parts  of  Britain:  burglary,  muggings,  | 
drugs  and  urban  blight  There  is,  as  the 
Prime  Minister  declared,  not  just  a 
moral  argument  but  an  enlightened 


self-interest  case  for  tackling  Britain’s 
growing  underclass.  He  was  also  right 
to  remind  the  nation  that  the  challenge 
is  not  confined  to  government  Every- 
one has  a role:  employers,  voluntary 
organisations,  community  groups,  local 
social  entrepreneurs, . as  well  as  the 
poor  themselves.  What  better  time  to 
reconnect  the  poor  to  a new  civic  soci- 
ety than  file  start  of  a new  government 

s missing  was  what  Labour  will  do 
beyond  its  important  but  limited,  mani- 
festo pledges  to  help  250,000  unemployed 
young  people  and  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed. He  raised  the  issue  of  file  500,000 
lone  parents  living  on  benefits,  but 
skipped  over  the  most  important  policy 
which  would  allow  them  to  work:  better 
childcare  provision.  As  the  Daycare 
Trust  has  demonstrated,  a typical  two- 
earner  family  with  two  children  under 
eight  can  pay  £6,000  a year  in  private 
childcare  costs  — £2,000  higher  than 
they  spend  on  food.  Thanks  to  social 
service  cuts,  there  are  fewer  subsidised 
daycare  places  today  than  four  years 
ago.  Already  about  800.000  latchkey  chil- 
dren under  12  go  home  to  an  empty 
home  after  schooL 

The  last  government  belatedly 
launched  an  out-of-school  childcare  ini- 
tiative hut  there  are  only  enough  places 
far  two  out  of  every  100  schoolchildren. 
The  PM’s  new  ethic  of  responsibility 
cannot  stop  at  the  Downing  Street  door. 
His  government  must  give  a lead  too:  a 
vast  expansion  of  affordable  childcare 
places  would  be  the  best  way  of  restor- 
ing a “will  to  win”  among  unemployed 
single  parents. 


Li mm 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Single  mothers’  little  helpers 


Readers  join  the 
war  on  poverty 


m m «.TH  all  the  talk  of  en- 
■f^wcouraging  single 
VV  mothers  into  the 
workplace  (Blair  alms  to 
make  single  moms  work. 
June  2),  and  the  offer  of 
Ameri can-style  after-school 
clubs,  nobody  seems  to  be 
mpr>tinnir>g  flexible  working 
hours.  What  discourages 
many  mums  from  looking  for 
work  is  not  being  able  to  be 
available  after  school  and  in. 
the  holidays,  when  children 
need  their  parents  around. 
With  technological  advances 
in  working  practices*  it 
should  be  possible  to  offer 
mothers  a productive  and 
worthwhile  20  hours  per  week 
from  9.30am  to  2.30pm,  five 
(fays  a week,  of  the 

traditional  nm»  to  five,  three 
days  a week. 

Summer  holidays  are  not  so 
easily  resolved,  but  with  a lit- 
tle financial  assistance  and  a 
temporary  student  workforce, 
combined  with  flexible  home- 
working,  1 believe  it  would  be 
possible  for  employers  to 
maintain  an  effective  work- 
force and  provide  work  and 
experience  for  students, 
whilst  not  penalising  mothers 
too  much. 

Tracey  Chitons. 

12  Netherpaik  Avenue, 
Netheriee, 

Glasgow  G44  3XW. 


: who  are  living  in  rented  hous- 
I ing,  and  wifi  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  claim  some  Housing 
Benefit,  will  be  better  off 
working,  and  claiming  Fam- 
I fly  Credit;  those  who  have 
1 any  but  the  smallest  mortgage 
will  be  worse  off  in  work. 
Their  first  concern  will  usu- 
ally be  to  keep  the  roof  over 
their  children’s  heads,  how- 
ever much  they  enjoy  their 
work.  To  include  mortgage  in- 
terest in  the  Family  Credit 

calpnlatinna  as  it  has  long 
been  included  in  those  for  In- 
come Support,  would  surely 
be  seen  to  be  fair  as  wen  as 
cost-effective. 

Jennifer  Gale- 
Step  Cottage, 

8 Mount  Pleasant,  Littlehnm, 
Bideford  EX39  5HW. 


THE  debate  about  lone 
mothers  is  too  narrowly 


■ mothers  is  too  narrowly 
focused.  Apparently,  looking 
after  children  does  not  count 
as  “work”  unless  it  takes 
place  in  the  labour  market.  It 
is  insulting  to  describe  moth- 
ers on  benefit  as  ’‘passive’" 
and  ‘‘dependent”  Just  because 


their  main  source  of  income 
is  the  state. 

Mothers'  inability  to  take 
paid  employment  stems  not 
only  from  concern  that  with 
the  low  wages  on  offer  they 
would  be  no  better  off.  but 
also  that  adequate  childcare  is 
costly  and  consists  of  more 
than  after-school  dubs,  valu- 
able as  they  are.  The  most 
recent  research  from  the  Pol- 
icy Studies  Institute  shows 
that,  compared  with  other 
employed  mothers,  lone 
mothers  with  primary-school 
children  have  faced  the  steep- 
est rise  in  the  cost  of  child 
care  since  the  early  19 90s. 
Overall,  heavier  reliance  on 
formal  childcare  has  been  ac- 
companied by  greater  use  of 
informal  care  — still  largely 
grandmothers  and  fathers. 

Those  who  have  responsi- 
bility for  children  know  that 
family  and  friends  are  needed 
to  make  full  use  of  day-care 
services.  After-school  dubs 
are  no  use  if  the  child  is  ill  or 
the  mother's  employer 
changes  her  working  hours, 
unless  there  are  other  sources 


erf'  tiptp  available  at  short 
notice. 

Children’s  wen-being  needs 
to  be  a higher  priority  across 
a range  erf  social  and  eco- 
nomic policies  if  the  shocking 
extent  of  child  poverty-  in  one- 
and  two-parent  families  is  to 
be  reduced. 

(Prof)  Hilary  Land. 

Centre  for  Family  Policy, 
University  of  Bristol, 

8 Woodland  Road, 

Bristol  BS8 1TN. 


DAVID  Piachaud  soys  that 
the  principal  benefleia- 


IHAVE  heard  much  in  the 
last  few  days  about 


■last  few  days  about 
Labour’s  plans  to  encourage 
single  mothers  back  into 
work.  I have  heard  sugges- 
tions that  lottery  cash  will  be 
used  to  fund  after-school 
dubs.  But  I have  heard  noth- 
ing about  where  my  children 
are  supposed  to  go  during 
school  holidays. 

Hazel  Pegg. 

76  Swains  Meadow. 

Church  Stratton. 

Shropshire  SYS  6HT. 


[ I—/ the  principal  beneficia- 
ries of  reducing  VAT  on  fuel 
will  be  those  on  the  highest 
income  (Our  chance  to  attack 
poverty  now.  May  28).  He  fails 
to  recognise  that  for  people  on 
lower  incomes,  fuel  costs 
make  up  a far  higher  propor- 
tion of  income  than  for  those 
on  higher  incomes. 

A radical  Budget  would  es- 
tablish lower  rates  of  VAT  for 
all  those  goods  and  services 
that  take  up  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  people's  incomes  — 
fuel,  food  and  clothing  — 
while  at  the  same  time  rais- 
ing VAT  for  luxury  goods. 

The  Government  may  not 
feel  it  has  to  raise  the  overall 
tax  burden,  but  it  can  go  a long 
way  in  redistributing  the  ef- 
fects of  the  current  tax  system. 
Cad  Reynolds. 

26  Nursery  Road. 

London  SW9  8BP- 


David  Piachaud  rightly 
identifies  social-security 


I AM  unhappy  about  the  con- 
tinuing use  of  tiie  Tory  term 


Memoir 


| CAjJ  h/oRKWtF THE  ftVte 

AstoMTKTVlMGvJ  Do 


THE  debate  over  single 
parents  has  so  far  failed 


I parents  has  so  far  failed 
to  recognise  the  one  policy 
change  which  would  produce 
an  immediate  benefit  for 
many  of  them.  As  a very 
broad  rule  of  thumb,  those 


■tinuing  use  of  the  Tory  term 
“culture  of  dependency”  by 
the  new  Government,  which 
aims  it  squarely  at  those  de- 
pendent on  state  handouts,  ie 
file  poor  jobless.  It  would  be 
far  better  for  the  Government 
to  offer  to  anyone  who  wants 
it  an  Income  somewhat 
higher  than  the  normal  hand- 
outs if  they  can  present  a via- 
ble and  constructive  way  to 
use  their  time. 

Ken  Baldry. 

17  GerrardRoad. 

London  N1 8AY. 


Just  a thought  ] Building  the  European  dream  | Midas  touch 


I CAN  forgive  Sally  Vincent 
(Harry’s  game.  May  29)  her 


I (Harry's  game.  May  29)  her 
tragic  humour  bypass,  her  te- 
dious self-involvement  and 
her  extraordinary  arrogance, 
but  what  it's  hard  to  forgive  is 
her  complete  want  of  empa- 
thy. Harry  Hill  has  empathy. 
He  is  gentle  and  silly  and  has 
a huge  heart 

Anyone  who  has  ever  seen 
his  act  — on  TV  or  live  — Is 
made  aware  of  this  detail 
from  the  outset  Hill  doesn’t 
need  to  justify  his  funniness, 
in  the  same  way  a bird 
doesn't  need  to  justify  Its 
beak  and  its  feathers.  Ms  Vin- 
cent thinks  she  appears 
clever  when  she  uses  her 
power  to  belittle  him  in  print 
All  she  succeeds  in  doing  is 
shining  a torch  on  to  her  own 
tiny,  dark,  very  withered  lit- 
tle souL  And  nobody  wants  to 
look  there. 

Nicola  Barker, 
c/o  Faber  Se  Faber, 

3 Queen  Square, 

London  WClN  3AU. 


MARTIN  WooBaootFs  as- 
sertion that  there  is  no 
pan-European  solution  to  the  1 
continent’s  economic  and 
social  problems  (An  ideologl- 1 
cal  muddle  settles  over 
Europe,  May  31)  is  unduly  pes- 1 
simistic.  He  ignores  the  social- 
democratic  agenda  which  has 
received  such  a boost  from  tiie  I 
election  victories  of  the  left  in 
Britain  and  France.  I 

The  Defers  “white  paper”  of ' 
1993  outlined  a programme  to  ■ 
create  15  millioa  new  jobs  by  I 
the  year  2000  through  invest- ; 
ment  in  transport  and  energy,  | 
information  highways  and  the 
environment  The  bulk  of  the  i 
finance  would  be  provided  by  1 
Eurobonds  guaranteed  by  EU 
institutions.  Only  a small  in- 1 
crease  in  the  EU  budget  would 
be  needed,  and  this  would 
quickly  pay  for  itself  by  get- 1 
ting  people  off  welfare. 


Hie  Idea  of  a European 
recovery  programme  was  en- 
thusiastically endorsed  in  1996 
by  Gordon  Brown  and  was 
central  to  Lionel  Jospin's  al- 
ternative to  the  neo-liberalism 
erf  the  Maastricht  criteria.  The 
meeting  of  the  Party  of  Euro- 
pean Socialists  this  week  will 
put  the  finishing  touches  to  a 
programme  for  a social 
Europe,  which  wifi  be  ad- 
vanced at  the  Amsterdam 
summit. 

Next  year,  when  the  SPD 
sweeps  to  power  in  Germany, 
the  stage  will  be  set  to  realise 
Defers’s  vision  of  Europe  as 
the  “theatre  in  which  social 
democracy  accomplishes  its 
mission". 

(Dr)  Lawrence  Wilde. 

Dept  of  Economics  and  Politics, 
Nottingham  Trent  University, 
Burton  Street, 

Nottingham  NG1 4BU. 


In  training 


Mind  that  child 


I SUPPORT  the  Institute  of  Di- 
I rectors’  call  for  the  with- 
drawal of  mortgage  income- 
tax  relief  (Budget  may  axe 
mortgage  tax  relief,  May  27). 
The  £25  billion  extra  tax  reve- 
nue from  ending  Miras  could 
he  better  used  to  raise  invest- 
ment in  good  quality,  afford- 
able homes  and  to  target  help 
to  lower-income  owners  and 
tenants.  This  must  include  a 
new  scheme  of  mortgage  secu- 
rity or  mortgage  benefit 
Homeowners’  long-term  in- 
terests are  best  advanced  by 
lenders  offering  flexible  mort- 
gages; a comprehensive  frame- 
work of  insurance  and  sup- 
port to  help  owners  cope  with 
periods  of  difficulty;  and  a 
housing  policy  which  enables 
people  to  move  more  freely  be- 
tween different  tenures  with-  j 
out  distorting  pressures  of 1 
stigma  or  status. 

Chris  Holmes.  I 

Director,  Shelter.  i 

88  Old  Street,  , 

London  EClV  9HU. 


LJ  identifies  social-security 
benefit  levels  as  the  key  issue 
for  the  future  of  poverty  and1 
equality.  So  far  as  pensions 
are  concerned,  however,  the 
issue  was  decided  by  Labour’s 
manifesto  commitment  that 
“all  pensioners  should  share 
fairly  in  the  increasing  pros- 
perity of  the  nation".  Not 
“future  pensioners”,  not  “the 
poorest  pensioners”  but  all 
pensioners. 

The  only  way  to  fulfil  that 
commitment  is  by  restoring 
the  link  between  the  basic 
pension  and  average  earn- 
ings. Gordon  Brown  cannot 
announce  next  year's  benefit 
rates  in  his  Budget  since  they 
will  depend  on  the  increase  in 
average  earnings,  but  he  can 
confirm  that  the  earnings 
link  will  be  restored. 

Tony  Lynes. 

92  Grove  Park, 

London  SE5  SLE. 


I MUST  take  issue  with  David 
Piachaud  when  he  says  that 


I Piachaud  when  he  says  that 
Labour’s  plan  to  get  250,000 
young  people  back  into  work 
represents  under  2 per  cent  of 
those  in  poverty. 

If  Professor  Piachaud's  defi- 
nition of  poverty  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, which  It  should  not  be, 
then  over  12J5  million  people 
in  the  UK,  regardless  of  their 
age  and  circumstances,  are 
living  on  the  breadline.  This 
is  a gross  distortion  of  reality 
and  diverts  attention  from  the 
plight  of  those  who  are  truly 
experiencing  desperate  and 
persistent  hardship. 

Charles  Walker. 

5 Inworth  Street. 

London  SW11 3EW. 


We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  receipt  of  letters. 
We  may  edit  teem:  shorter  ones 
are  more  likely  lo  appear 


THE  “sneak  preview  of  ( 
I some  documents”  about 


I some  documents”  about 
Sgt  JW  Stones  to  which  you 
refer  (England’s  hidden 
shame.  May  31)  relates  to  de- 
classified court-martial  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Public  Record 
Office.  My  disclosure  erf  their 
contents  to  Tom-  Stones  did 
not  entail  a breach  of  any 
undertaking  of  confidential- 
ity on  my  part- 
Julian  J PntkowskL 
138  MififieldB  Road. 

London  E5  0AD. 


Jk  REPORT  has  been  pub- 
#%lished  on  the  feasibility  of 


A BRIEFCASE  has  been 
/"Amooted  to  replace  Gordon 
Brown's  red  Budget  box.  This 
would  be  very  old  hat  Why 
doesn’t  go  the  whole  hog  and 
hold  up  a CD-Rom  in  front  erf 
No  U on  Budget  Day?  Better 
stiff  stay  inside  No  11  and 
send  out  the  Budget  by  e-mail 
or  video-conference. 

Paul  Waiter. 

12  Stanley  Road, 

Newbury. 

Berks  RG147PB. 


AM  I alone  in  perceiving 
that  the  expression 


/“\that  the  expression 
“Guardian  reader’'  is  no 
longer  a term  of  abase? 

David  Cook. 

20  Woodville  Road.  .. 
Lemington, 

Newcastle  upon  Tyne  NE 15  7JZ. 


#*lished  on  the  feasibility  of 
a high-speed  railway  between  , 
Manchester  Airport  and  Liv- 
erpool Airport,  giving  a tran- . 
sit  of  less  than  15  minutes.  I 
This  would  allow  Liverpool 
Airport  to  be  the  second  run-  .l 
way  and  third  terminal  for 
Manchester  Airport  The  line  i 
would  cost  less  than  the  I 
planned  second  Manchester 
runway  (Leader,  May  21)  and 
have  few  adverse  environmen- 
tal impacts. 

With  my  final-year  civil-en- 
gineering students,  I have  also 
considered  a high-speed  rail 
line  with  zoomph  trains  be- 
tween London  and  Manches- 
ter Airport,  giving  a journey 
time  of  about  one  hour.  This 
would  cost  less  than  upgrad- 
ing the  West  Coast  Main  Line, 
and  leave  that  free  for  freight 
and  regional  and  local  trains, 
which  can  share  the  same, 
tracks  but  are  incompatible 
with  high-speed  trains. 

Let  us  create  a high-speed 
rail  alternative  to  road  travel, 
and  so  reduce  air  pollution 
and  the  pressure  to  build 
more  reads. 

Lewis  Lesley. 

Prof  of  Transport  Science. 

John  Moores  University, 

98  Mount  Pleasant, 

Liverpool  L3  BUZ. 


DUSSELL  Conlon  (Gay  pair 
flinsist  -on  right  to  family 


lunsist  -on  right  to  family 
child.  May  28  ) told  you:  “We 
all  have  a right  to  have  chil- 1 
dren.  1 want  to  be  able  to  par-  , 
take  in  that  right"  Did  he  ! 
realise  what  he  was  saying? 

Parenthood  is  not  a right  If  I 
it  were,  no  woman  would  be  ' 
Infertile,  no  man  would  be 
sterile,  or  perhaps  we  would 
all  be  hermaphrodite. 

It  is  abhorrent  to  envisage 
Children  as  vehicles  to  gratify 
our  desire  for  love  and 
respect  Quite  the  opposite:  it 
is  our  duty  and  privilege  to 
love  and  respect  our  children. 
Nothing  must  interfere  with 
that  — certainly  not  the  self- 
ish needs  of  those  who  see 
parenting  as  a right  rather 
than  a responsibility. 

Andrea  Marks. 

146  Edgwareb  ary  Lane, 

Edgware,  Middx  HA3  8NE. 


A Country  Diary 


MYRA  HSndley  may  well 
appear  to  be  “like  the 
rest  of  os”  to  Andrew  Grays- 
tone  (Letters,  June  2).  But  the 
“rest  of  us“  have  not  brutally 
murdered  several  small  child- 
ren. That;  and  that  alone,  is 
the  reason  she  should  be  kept 
in  prison. 

Tom  Chatterton, 
MundanlaRoad, 

London  SB22.  " 


SOMERSET:  When  you  look 
at  the  sleek  and  healthy  beasts  •• 
winning  rosettes  at  the  Bath, 
and  West  Show,  it  Is  hard  to 
makes  connection  with  BSE 
and  CJD.In  1774.  there  was  a 
fhrore  about  possible-  interac- 
tion between  cows  and  human 
health  in  villages  south-east  of 
Yeovil.  One  commentator 
wrote  that  no  harm  could 
come  from,  “introducing  into 
fiie  human  constitution  mat- 
ter from  the  cow,  as  we  al- 
ready, without  danger,  eat  the 
flesh  flnd  blood  and- drink  the ' 
miTif  of  this  innocuous  ani- 
mal". But  people  were  up  in 
anus  because  of  toe  doings  of 
an  upright  farmer,  Beniamin 
Jesty.  He  had  conducted  ex- 
periments upon  his  family 
which,  some  believed,  might 
bring  about  “their  metamor- 
phosis into  homed  beasts".  > 
Country  lore  had  long  noted 
the  fair,  unmarked  complex- ; 
ions  of  milkmaids.  One  of  the  1 
less  romantic  explanations  i 
was  that  contact  with  the  ud- 1 
ders  erf  infected  cows  produced  i 
in  the  girts  a mild  attack  erf  I 
cowpox,  which  rendered  them  ! 
immune  to  smallpox  Two  I 


local  servant  girls,  having  suf- 
fered- from  cowpox,  had 
recently  nursed  their  families 
through  smallpox  without 
harm.  Jesty,  alarmed  by  the 
onset  of  smallpox  In  the 
region,  took  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren down  from  his  Yetmin- 
ster  farm  towards  Chetnole. 
where  his  neighbour.  Mr  El- 
ford,  had  cases  of  cowpox  in 
his  herd,  scratched  their  arms 
with  a “stocking  needle”,  and 
applied  matter  from  the  in- 
fected udders,  it  “took” 
strongly,  so  strongly  in  Mrs 
Jestys  case  that  there  was 
fear  for  her  life.  But  her  fever 
subsided,  and  none  of  the  fam- 
ily caught  smallpox.  The 
“clamorous  reproaches”  of  the 
neighbours  died  down.  Years 
later,  a Gloucestershire  man, 
Edward  Joiner,  famously  con- 
ducted a vaccination  and  won 
national  acclaim,  but  Benja- 
min Jesty's  epitaph,  down  by 
the  sea  at  Worth  Matravers, 
rightly  celebrates  the  man 
“particularly  noted  for  having 
been  the  first  person  [known] 
that  Introduced  the  cowpox  by 
inoculation”. 

JOHN  VALUNS 
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Piary 


Matthew  Norman 


wmmEE  last  time  Nick 

■ Howard,  son  of  my 

■ snifQy  Mend  Michael, 
appeared  in  print — under 
the  byline  of  Brian  Gould — 
the  incident  passed  straight 
into  newspaper  legend,  but 
his  long-awaited  comeback 
has  found  the  lad  on  less 
explosive  form.  “I  am  puz- 
zled,** writes  Nick,  from  St 
Catherine's  College, 

Oxford,  on  the  letters  page 
of  the  Telegraph,  “by  the 
recentsuggestion  that 
there  is  ‘something  of  the 
night1  about  my  father." 

Kleenex  ready,  please,  as 
the  young  master  takes  us 
on  a roller-coaster  trip 
down  memory  lane . . .all 
the  way  to  the  nursery. 
“This  is  the  man,"  he  goes 
on,  “who  spoonfed  me  from 
baby-food  jars,  taught  me  to 
ride  a bicycle,  play  chess, 
and  escape  punishment  for 
homework-avoidance  by 
blaming  the  bus  company’s 
lost-property  service."  I 
think  I may  have  made  that 
last  bit  up.  bat  yon  get  the 
picture.  Family  experts  pre- 
dict that  next  to  be  wheeled 
out  may  be  Mrs  Hilda  How- 
ard. However,  since  she 
shares  Diary  concerns  tor 
her  boy’s  sinuses,  she  may 
secretly  hope  that  tote 
spares  him  from  the  pres- 
sures of  leadership:  “It’s 
not  right,  the  way  they  work 
him,"  said  Hilda,  some 
years  ago.  when  Michael 
was  at  Trade..“He  had 
asthma  as  a child,  and  be 
still  gets  terrible  colds." 

HOW  cheering  last 

week  to  read  reports 
from  the  Police  Fed- 
eration’s conference  of 
resistance  to  the  “logocop" 
culture,  as  the  federation’s 
Dave  French  stirringly 
called  on  Jack  Straw  to  out- 
law sponsorship  deals  with 
business.  Meanwhile  a fox 
arrives  announcing  the  fed- 
eration’s annual  Police 
Bravery  Award  dinner  00 
Thursday  at  the  Savoy.  As 
last  year,  says  the  docu- 
ment, the  ceremony  is 
funded  by  the  Sun. 

SOFA  wars,  previously 
contained  within  the 
Ministry  of  Health, 
break  out  throughout 
Whitehall.  Latest  to  take 
umbrage  is  Mandy  Mandel- 
son  n,  who  has  taken  the 
smaller  of  Hezza's  offices. 
Ma  ndy  (son  of  Mandy)  Is 
distressed  by  a huge,  scruffy 
and  alarmingly  lumpy 
cream  suite,  so  vast  that  Gil- 
lian Shephard's  feet  were 
unable  to  reach  the  ground. 
At  Agriculture,  meanwhile. 
Wor  Jackie  Cunningham  so 
hates  the  “horrid  dark  - 
sofa"  bequeathed  him  by 
Douglas  Hogg  that  he  will 
not  allow  visitors  to  sit  on  It 
at  all,  and  has  had  a confer- 
ence table  and  high-backed 
chairs  imported  instead. 

BURNLEY  Health  Care 
Trust  sends  a press 
release  concerning 
the  first  NHS  treatment  cen- 
tre — High  Meadow  on 
Burnley  Heath — purely  for 
those  with  eating  disorders. 
“The  availability  of  a pur- 
pose-built facility  for 
people  with  eating  dis- 
orders will  provide  GPs 
with  the  specialist  support 
service  they  have  been  ask- 
ing for.”  says  the  Trust's 
Chief  Executive,  a Mr  David 
Chew. 


A DAY  after  being  de- 
scribed as  a “wob- 
bling great  jelly”  by 
Harry  Enfield  in  the  Sunday 
Telegraph  magazine,  Boris 
the  Jackal  Johnson  retali- 
ates. He  has  consulted  Dr 
Peter  Kopelman,  an  obesity 
specialist.  In  the  interview, 
having  tm veiled  “crikey”  as 
his  new  catcfaphrse  (as  in: 
"Crikey,  I say,  OK.  Doc, 
what  haw  we  got  here?"), 
the  Telegraph  enforcer  sub- 
mits himself  to  the  doctor’s 
ad  hoc  test  for  obesity , “by 
which  yon  divide  your 
weight  in  kilos  by  your 
height  in  metres  squared. 
Five  minutes  later,"  writes 
the  Jackal,  “1  am  stagger- 
ing through  the  streets  of 
cast  London  in  a delirium  of 

shock."  When!  ring  to  com- 
miserate, the  phone  is 
answered  by  a voice  remi- 
niscent of  the  late  AlfLe 
Bass.  “The  Guv’nor's  gawn 
out,"  it  growls.  "He’s  in  a 
bit  of  a state  about  his  fig- 
ure, so  he’s  gawn  off  to 
punch  the  bag  a bit.  And 
after  that,  she’ll  get  up  and 
make  him  a lurverly  salad. 
Hub  huh  hohhh.  Now  sod 
orf,  son,  and  stay  lucky." 

THE  Copytaker  of  the 
Month  Award  goes  to 
the  advertising  de- 
partment of  theShefttald 
Star.  “I’m  programmed  for 
passton,"  read  a hedonist's 
personal  ad  last  Thursday, 
“and  head-ln-a-stick 
adventures.” 


No  going  back  on 

Project  Europe 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


ON  THE  British  right, 
reaction  to  the 
French  left’s  victory 
Is  one  of  pleasure.  On 
the  left,  behind  the  polite 
phone  calls  to  Lionel  Jospin,  it 

is  one  of  pain.  These  paradoxi- 
cal responses  have  different 
reasons.  Of  the  two,  the 
right's.  In  which  some  ele- 
ments of  the  left  join,  is 
the  morenbsurdly  erroneous. 

New  Labour’s  private  reac- 
tion derives  from  the  rebuke 
the  french  people  seem  to 
have  offered,  to  the  notion  that 
socialism  is  dead.  Jospin  won 
with  the  ktnd  of  programme 
Tony  Blair  said  spelled  elec- 
toral and  economic  disaster  — 

higher  public  spending,  huge 
jobs  programmes  and  a mas- 
sive increase  in  social  protec- 
tion via  a shorter  working 
week.  This  does  not  bode  well 
for  Mr  Blair's  WTihttinn  to 
forge  a New  Europe  based  on 
flexible  labour  markets-  It  may 
be  a mythic  programme  that 
won’t  happen,  rather  like 
Chirac’s  in  1995.  But  such  a 
degeneration  of  French  poli- 
tics holds  little  promise  tor  a 
new  left  axis  pursuing  the 


liberal  reform  of  “Europe". 

The  Tories'  pleasure,  by  con- 
trast,  derives  &om  their  own 
travails  over  Europe.  The  hard 
right  see  a derisive  reverse  for 
economic  and  monetary 
union,  and  the  soft  right  think 
they  see  an  waging  of  the  pres- 
sure on  Kenneth  Clarke  now 
that  EMU  looks  likely  to  be 
postponed.  An  in  all,  in  the 
daily  gamble  on  EMU,  with 
the  odds  changing  as  fast  as 
the  analyses  appear,  Jospin's 
victory  is  presented  on  many 
sides  as  though  itinayhtgin  tn 
absolve  British  politicians 
from  the  choice  that  ha»  domi- 
nated politics  for  the  few 
years:  yes  to  EMIT  some  time, 
or  no  at  any  time? 

Any  such  conclusion  is 
wishful  thinking  The  British 
talk  incessantly  about  the  dan- 
gers of  EMU  hut  resist  a feet 
they  find  himmpmhpngtMp- 
that  other  people  regard  the 
dangers  of  EMU  not  happen- 
ing as  tor  more  calamitous  Po- 
litically. the  prcrject  is  a done 
deal.  So  many  politicians  have 
staked  so  much  on  EMU,  im- 
posing on  their  people  such 
pwtu  to  achieve  thi>  commons 
required  for  it,  that  aborting  it 
has  become  imthfeicahia  And 
economically,  a working  EMU 
has  come  to  seem  gwnttai  to 
the  very  existence  of  the  single 
market  Because,  in  the  paro- 
chial world  of  Westminster, 
both  the  politics  and  the  eco- 
nomics remain  bittedy  moot, 
we  forget  that  elsewhere  the 
argument  is  over. 

It  may  have  been  the  wrong 
project  to  choose  tor  toe  next 


I leap  forward  for  European  in- 
tegration. I know  integration* 
ists  who  regard  the  Maastricht 
treaty,  which  exalted  the  prin- 
ciple as  well  as  fivtng  the 
terms  of  EMU,  with  disillu- 
sion. But  they  see  ho  going 
back.  Abandoning  EMU  now 
would  be  a setback  of  massive 
proportions,  imperilling  not 
only  the  single  market  but  the 
EU  itself  The  feet  that  going 
ahead  is  also  a risk  doesn't  al- 
ter that  larger  truth,  which  is 
acknowledged  by  all  main- 
stream European  politician, 
including  Jospin.  Clarke  and 
Blair.  If  the  momentum 
stopped,  enlargement  could 

rapidly  hwcnme  vulnerable  to 

French  obstruction,  and  the 
whole  of  west  Europe  to  reern- 
(jffKSnt  iwHiwal  ierne 

In  the  real  world,  therefore, 
the  wrtnite!  nHandnuv 

rnent  It’s  a matter  only  of  tim- 
ing and  terms.  Will  the  ap- 
pointed day,  January  1,  1999. 
be  kept  to,  or  win  delay  seem 
the  prudent  course?  Even 
here,  the  options  be  exag- 
gerated. The  political  leaders 
who  have  staked  everything 
nn  EMU  cannot  allow  post- 
ponement to  last  too  long, 
without  risking  some  of  toe 
gamo  mwpgqitPni-PJt  35  total 
breakdown:  waves  of  popular 
anger  at  further  sacrifices,  for 
a project  that  may  be  null  and 
void,  on  which  the  markets 
are  likely  to  pass  a mordant 
judgment  if  the  politicians 
seem  to  be  losing  faith  in  it 

Modest  delay  has  its  attrac- 
tions. Kenneth  Clarke  nsM  to 
call  it  “controlled  delay", , 


which  he  favoured  as  long  as 
1 its  end-point  was  matched  by  a 
solemn  and  unalterable  pledge 
to  begin  EMU  then.  Such  a 
framework  might  accommo- 
date more  easfly  the  conver- 
gence demands  on  Germany 
and  France,  not  to  mention  the 
Mediterranean  currencies, 
and  thus  do  something  to  en- 
sure the  hard  euro  the  Ger- 
mans want  But  there  are 
those  who  think  that  even  a 12- 
month  delay  would  push  at  the 
edge  of  the  ultimate  credibility 
erf  a currency  which,  for  politi- 
cal reasons,  most  EU  Leaders 
remain  committed  to  bringing 
to  birth.  Judgment  day 
remains  pretty  dose  ai  hand. 

The  prospect  before  the  Brit- 
ish Government  therefore,  is 
not  radically  altered  by  the 
French  election.  The  risks  and 
benefits  erf  EMU  remain  as 


Abandoning  EMU 
now  would  be  a 
setback  of  massive 
proportions, 
imperilling 
the  EU  itself 

they  were,  and  the  need  to 
weigh  them  imposes  a no  less 
perilous  choice  of  scenarios  on 
Mr  Blair. 

On  the  one  hand,  he  can 
remain  a committed  outsider, 
in  the  hallowed  bipartisan  po- 
sition of  waiting  and  seeing, 
until  past  the  moment  when 
the  first  wave  of  entrants  iden- 
tifies itself  The  French  elec- 
tion offers  support  for  that,  in- 
sofar as  it  leads  to  an 
gmpbaste  tm  the  flexibility 
rather  than  the  precision  of 
the  Maastricht  criteria.  The 
much-abominated  fudge  is 
now,  in  some  degree,  certain 
to  happen,  and  there  are  texts 
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» any  Elliott  argues  that  governments  of  the  left  now  have  an 
historic  opportunity  for  radical  reforms  within  the  global  economy 

Leftward  march 


POOR  Francois  Mit- 
terrand used  to  cut 

a forlorn  figure  at 
Group  of  Seven 
summits  in  the 
late  1980s  and  early  1990s. 
Like  Helmut  Kohl  he  strad- 
dled the  'Ihatcher-Reagan  and 
Major-Bush  eras,  but  as  the 
token  socialist  hi  a conclave 
of  right-wingers,  his  plaintive 
protests  about  the  plight  of 
the  unemployed  and  the  need 
for  debt  relief  were  brushed 
aside. 

Yet  as  the  G7  gears  up  for 
Its  annual  get-together  in 
Denver  later  this  month,  the 
political  landscape  has  been 
transformed.  In  five  of  tk* 
seven  industrialised  coun- 
tries — America.  Canada, 

Britain.  Italy  and  now  France 

— parties  of  the  left  hold  or 
share  power.  Herr  Kohl  may 
a iso  be  getting  a trifle  , ner- 
vous about  his  chances  of 
winning  a fifth  term  in  Ger- 
many next  year.  After  all  his 
neighbours  in  Poland  haw  a 
left-wing  government  less 
than  a decade  after  the  de- 
mise of  communism,  and  fur- 
ther east  Russia's  free-marke- 


teers  are  coming  under 
threat 

This  transformation  pre- 
sents something  of  a problem 

for  those  who  argued  that  toe 
demolition  of  the  Berlin  Wall 
and  the  end  of  the  cold  war 
sounded  the  death  knell  tor 
the  left.  But,  with  a bit  of  deft 
re-positioning,  they  have 
come  up  with  a toll-back  posi- 
tion — namely  that  the  per- 
sonnel in  Washington.  Lon- 
don and  Rome  may  have 
changed,  but  the  policies 
haven't 

As  such,  Blair  and  Clinton 
are  merely  right-wingers  in 
disguise,  having  dumped  all 
the  ideas  that  the  left  tradi- 
tionally stood  for  — interven- 
tionism. redistribution,  pro- 
gress — in  favour  of  fiscal 
conservatism  and  sucking  up 

to  the  rich. 

To  toe  extent  that  left-wing 
parties  — even  In  France  — 
have  ghaiiflpd  their  stance, 
there  is  something  In  this 
analysis.  But  it  Is  wildly  oven 
done,  and  - Ignores  a much 
more  likely  scenario  — that 
toe  West  is  turning  its  back 
on  the  free-market  nostrums 


that  held  sway  from  the  mid- 

1970s  to  the  early  1990s.  The 
next  20  years  are  shaping  up 
to  be  a period  not  just  of 
I change  bat  potentially  of  left- 
wing  supremacy. 

Why  should  tola  be?  There 
are  four  main  reasons.  First, 
toe  laissez-faire  revolution 
was  prosecuted  by  a rela- 
tively small  number  of 
| people.  Of  course,  this  small 
I cadre  was  rich  and  powerful 
but  it  was  akin  to  the  Bolshe- ! 
vik  elite  that  seized  power  in  | 


pollution.  In  Britain.  Inequal- 
ity is  more  marked  than  it 
was  in  the  days  erf  Gladstone: 
in  France  unemployment  Is 
stuck  at  12  per  cent  in  the 
United  States  40  million  are 
effectively  outcast  from  soci- 
ety in  the  underclass. 

The  challenges  of  the  next 
20  years  will  be  threefold— to 
reduce  unemployment  in  the 
West,  to  tackle  growing  in- 
equality  both  within  and  be- 
tween countries,  and  to  pre- 
vent global  capitalism  from 


Melissa  Benn 


They  can  become  more  radical  in 
power,  just  as  Mrs  Thatcher  did 


Russia  in  1917;  unrepresenta- 
tive of  toe  people  as  a whole. 
Living  standards  may  have 
risen  in  the  West  in  the  past 
20  years  — as  they  have  In 
almost  every  era  — but  at  a 
price.  The  West  is  now 
gripped  by  an  Age  of  Insecu- 
rity, where  the  dread  of  eco- 
nomic Impoverishment  is 
singled  with  the  fear  of 
crime,  old  age.  Hl-heaHh  and 


despoiling  toe  planet  There 
is  little  evidence  that  voters 
in  Europe  or  North  America 
have  much  feith  in  conserva- 
tive parties  to  salve  these 
problems,  given  that  they 
were  instrumental  in  causing 
i them  in  the  first  place, 
j The  second  factor  is  that  we 
are  living  through  a period  of 
rapid  technological  change, 
and  in  the  past  each  shift 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Yes,  but  is  there 
S^SfoSS  a philosophy  to 

dangerous  compromise.  The 

welfare-to-work? 

require  that  Tbe  Government  ■■  vBim  W M#  WWW  I 
is  committed  to  a referendum. 

Though  the  referendum  has  a 
better  chance  of  being  won  at 
the  start  than  the  end  of  the 
first  Blair  term,  itwIQ.be  sur- 
prising; to  say  toe  least,  if  the 
loaripr  draws  that  conclusion 
and  stakes  his  life  on  it 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cost 

of  outsiderdom  will  stare  him 

in  the  fece.  No  longer  can  Brit- 
ain expect  to  be  leader  of  a 
gMhgtrmtjai  group  of  outs.  That 
was  John  Major’s  dream,  but 
toe  inclusiveness  permitted  by 
more  flexlhle  terms  puts  an 
end  to  it  A rather  solitary  iso- 
lation beckons,  at  toe  end  of  j 

which,  if  ever,  Britain  win 
once  again  be  the  supplicant 
for  entry  into  tbe  project  that 
“Europe”  now  consists  of.  In 
that  circumstance,  toe  pound's 
entry-parity  is  only  toe  largest 
of  many  ’ on  which  the 
British  negotiating  position  I 
will  not  make  it  easy  to  maxi- 
mise the  national 
Meanwhile,  the  warnings  by 
Toyota,  Siemens  and  other 
major  industrial  employers, 
dismissed  so  cavalierly  by  a 
Euro-sceptic  government  be- 
fore toe  election,  will  begin  to 
take  undeniable  shape 
through  the  withdrawal  of 
such  businesses  into  more  EU- 
friendly  territory. 

Such  is  toe  prospect.  Blair 
has  been  careful  to  keep  open 
the  possibility  of  public  en- 
dorsement for  EMU  being 
sought  through  the  next  elec- 
tion rather  than  by  referen- 
dum. That  would  be  soon 
enough  for  entry  in  2002, 
when  the  coinage  goes  euro. 

But  no  safe  haven  is  avail- 
able. Nothing  will  divert 
EMU,  yes  or  no,  from  being 
toe  biggest  decision  this  gov- 
ernment has  to  take. 


from  one  dominant  technol 
ogy  to  another  has  spawned 
an  era  of  political  upheaval. 
Just  as  the  first  Industrial 
Revolution  co-incided  with 
toe  turmoil  of  the  Napoleonic 
era.  and  the  railway  age  in 
the  1840s  chimed  with  a 
period  of  intense  nationalism, 
so  tbe  dislocation  and  uncer 
tainty  caused  by  the  micro- 
chip has  created  the  space  in 
which  progressive  politics 
ran  flourish. 

Third,  the  tumbling  of  the 
right-wing  citadels  Is  well' 
grounded  in  political  shifts  at 
a grassroots  level  with  the 
drift  back  to  the  left  pre-dat- 
ing the  seminal  victory  for 
Bill  Clinton  in  1992.  A reac- 
tion against  some  of  the  cor- 
rosive effects  of  naked  indi- 
vidualism was  gestating  even 
in  toe  high  pomp  of  Thatcher- 
ism in  the  late  1980s.  Faced 
with  the  breakdown  of  formal 
collective  structures,  people 
gradually  drifted  into  DIY  co- 
operation — credit  unions, 
baby-sitting  circles,  self-help 
groups,  estate  management 
committees,  local  exchange 
and  trading  systems  (Lets) 
and  green  activism. 

Finally,  there  is  tbe  possi- 
bility that  toe  left  can  become 
more  radical  in  power,  just  as 
Mrs  Thatcher  did  in  her 
second  term  of  office.  Blair 
and  Clinton  have  struck  a 
chord  with  their  synthesis  of 
1970s  collectivism  and  1980s 
individualism,  and  it  is  little 
wonder  that  after  years  in  the 
wilderness  that  the  accent 
should  be  on  caution  in  toe 
early  days.  But  it  should  not 
be  assumed  that  politics 
stands  still. 

Tbe  first  whirlwind  month 
of  Labour  in  power  is  illustra- 
tive of  what  may  be  in  store. 
In  that  period,  ministers  have 
told  the  water  companies  to 
cut  down  on  leaks  or  face 
punitive  fines,  set  up  an  all- 
powerful  policing  body  for 
the  City,  given  a dressing 
down  to  the  bosses  of  Camel  ot 
and  banned  the  production  or 
sale  of  landmines.  They  are 
not  prepared  to  let  things 
carry  on  as  before,  because  at 
heart  they  like  intervening. 
Quite  simply,  they  don’t  be- 
lieve in  laissez-faire  and 
never  have. 

At  a global  level  co-ordin- 
ated action  by  toe  left  will  be 
made  more  difficult  by  toe 
cultural  differences  between 
the  Anglo-Saxon  parties  and 
their  European  counterparts. 
But,  even  so.  there  would  be  a 
far  greater  likelihood  of  the 
new  G7  responding  favour- 
ably to  the  idea  of  a world- 
wide tax  on  foreign  exchange 
speculation  than  toe  one  of 
half  a decade  ago. 

Pessimists  would  say  that 
there  is  little  prospect  of  toe 
left  having  the  nerve  to  chal- 
lenge the  forces  of  global  capi- 
talism, and  they  have  a point. 
The  scope  for  an  era  of  pro- 
gressive politics  is  one  thing; 
achieving  fundamental 
change  quite  another.  Put 
simply,  there  is  a real  danger 
that  the  left’s  intervention- 
ism will  be  channelled  into 
social  authoritarianism 
rather  than  an  attempt  to 
tame  the  excesses  of  global 
capitalism. 

That  would  be  a grave  pity. 
Voters  are  worried  by  down- 
sizing; they  are  concerned 
that  footloose  capital  can  re- 
locate at  will’  they  want  to 
feel  safe.  But  one  of  toe  lega- 
cies of  the  1980s  is  that  elec- 
torates are  a lot  more  choosy 
these  days.  They  are  liber- 
ated volatile  and  can  turn 
nasty  If  they  don’t  get  what 
they  want.  Unless  the  left 
shows  that  it  has  a road  map 
for  getting  out  tbe  Age  of 
Insecurity  It  may  find  that  — 
in  time-honoured  fashion  — 
it  has  seized  defeat  from  toe 
jaws  of  victory. 


LAST  summer,  a lumber- 
ing eight-a-half-montos 
pregnant,  I travelled  to 
Cardiff  where  one  part  of  the 
welfare-to-work  story  begins. 

Just  a few  mil pr  from  the  St 
Mellons  estate,  site  of  Panora- 
ma's 1993  populist  “Babies  On 
Benefit”  programme,  1 talked 
to  a more  typical  cross-section 
of  Britain’s  single  parents.  In 
their  late  20s  and  early  30s. 
these  women  had  watched 
loved  husbands  depart  and 
divorce  wreak  havoc  on  their 
lives  and  expectations. 

Sitting  in  a cramped  living 
room,  drinking  endless  cups 
of  tea,  1 listened  to  spirited 
and  sad  talk  of  how  to  spend 
just  £20  a week  on  food,  of  rare 
nights  out  and  of  how  they  all 
knew  people  a lot  worse  off 
than  them.  That  night  when  1 
got  home,  I turned  on  the 
radio  in  time  to  catch  Frank 
Field,  then  just  a backbench 
opposition  MP,  air  his  views 
on  the  need  not  to  uprate 
benefit  but  get  recipients  off  it 
altogether. 

Now  Frank  Field  is  a Minis- 
ter of  State  and  those  women 
are  still  counting  the  pennies 
and  looking  for  work.  I have 
thought  of  them  often  in  tbe 
intervening  months.  When 
Tony  Blair  first  talked  about 
giving  single  parents  a 
“proper  and  decent  stake”  In 
society.  I wondered  if  they 
felt,  well  just  a little  bit  in- 
sulted. When  Gordon  Brown 
talks  about  tbe  “work  ethic”,  I 
knew  they  needed  no  lectures. 
Their  life  is  nothing  but  work. 

Welfere-to-work  Is  East  be- 
coming the  flagship  of 
Labour’s  first  1.000  days.  It 
derives  from  the  apparently 
sound  principle  that  benefit 
dependency  can  become  a 
habit  which  cuts  whole  areas 
and  generations  off  from  the 
benign  discipline  of  paid 
work.  Cast  in  its  tender  form. 
It  aims  to  provide  a bridge 
from  one  set  of  habits  to  toe 
other.  Cast  in  its  tough  form, 
with  talk  of  compulsion  and 
penalties,  it  risks  going  down 
the  road  of  Clinton's  America, 
where  states  can  withdraw 
benefits  from  heads  of  fam- 
ilies who  have  not  found  work 
within  a two-year  period. 

IT  is  tempting  but  wrong  to 
see  welfere-to-work  merely 
as  recycled  Thatcherism. 
Thatcherism  hated  toe  state 
even  more  than  those  humans 
who  were  dependent  on  it 
Labour’s  vision  is  focused,  at 
least  in  these  early  days,  on 
the  19-year-ald  with  nothing 
to  do  and  a future  still  to 
inhabit  The  habits  that  oppo- 
sition, and  long  years  of  it, 
engenders  — basically  toe  ne- 
cessity of  talking  to  people  — 


will  Unger  for  some  time  yet 
But  welfere-to-work  has  some 
worrying  blind  spots.  When 
male  politicians  talk  about 
work,  they  almost  inevitably 
mean  paid  work.  I don’t  know 
if  the  Chancellor  does  his  own 
laundry,  but  I doubt  that  he  or 
the  Prime  Minister  know 
what  it  is  like  to  have  such 
tasks  take  up  much  of  your 
waiting  day.  because  there  is 
no  one  else  to  share  it  with  or 
to  pay  to  do  it. 

Such  apparent  trivia 
reminds  us  of  a feet  we  in- 
creasingly sentimentalise  and 
yet  ignore:  that  bringing  up 
children  or  running  "the 
moral  economy",  as  AH  Hal- 
sey and  Michael  Young 
recently  called  it,  is  a form  of 
work  and  an  Important  one  at 
that  Labour,  sadly,  is  still  a 
little  too  caught  up  with  the 
romance  of  New  Women 
Doing  Paid  Work  to  remem- 
ber this  salient  feet 
There  is,  then,  a web  of 
unspoken  contradictions 
underlying  welfare-to-work. 
Labour  is  only  able  to  recog- 
nise the  moral  importance  of 
parenthood  when  the  “depen- 
dency culture”  Involved  is  an 
entirely  private  one,  involv- 
ing one  breadwinning  hus- 
band and  a wife  at  borne. 
Indeed.  I know  several  women 
of  Middle  England  who  were 
forious  at  toe  latent  insult  to 
them  implied  by  all  the  rheto- 
ric of  getting  single  parents 
out  to  work.  Labour  says  toe 
family  is  toe  most  important 
thing,  but  it  is  about  to  send 
toe  head  of  toe  most  fragile  of 
our  families  out  to  market  and 
its  kids  to  homework  clubs 
and  after-school  supervision. 

IF  welfare-to-work  is 
pushed  on  this  front,  com- 
plete with  penalties  for 
those  who  refuse  to  cooperate. 
It  will  lose  whatever  patina  of 
tenderness  it  ever  had.  Rather 
like  the  Child  Support  Act, 
which  mixed  moral  impera- 
tives with  Treasury  calcula- 
tions, it  will  expose  an  unat- 
tractive pragmatism  beneath 
the  good  intentions. 

None  of  this  is  to  suggest 
that  women  should  be  ce- 
mented in  the  domestic 
sphere,  if  they  don’t  wish  it 
Those  women  in  Cardiff, 
whose  children  were  nudging 
into  the  teen  years,  were  des- 
perate for  work.  They  under- 
stood toe  mechanism  of  the 
market  as  well  as  anybody 
I’ve  met  What  they  wanted  — 
no  surprise  here  — was  real 
jobs,  “paying  £10,000  or  mare, 
if  possible". 

In  the  absence  of  those,  they 
need  a society  prepared  to 
help  them  financially.  But 
until  the  material  economy 
makes  room  for  them,  on 
their  terms,  they  have  plenty 
to  do,  running  the  moral  econ- 
omy. Labour  could  begin  by 
realising  that  what  those 
women  in  Cardiff  and  thou- 
sands like  them  need  Is  ack- 
nowledgement not  just,  for 
what  they  might  do,  but  for 
tbe  people  they  are  already. 

Melissa  Bern’s  book  on  modem 
motherhood  and  politics  is 
published  by  Cape  early  next  year 
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Nikolai  Tikhonov 


Grey  eminence 


IKOLAI  Tik- 
honov. who  has 
died  aged  92.  was 
a grey  Kremlin 
H apparatchik  in  a 
colourless  political  era.  His 
spell  as  Soviet  prime  minister 
from  1980  to  1985  coincided 
with  the  final  years  of  Leonid 
Brezhnev’s  leadership  and 
saw  the  beginnings  of  reform 
under  Yuri  Andropov. 

Tikhonov's  allegiance  was 
clearly  to  the  old  men  of  the 
Kremlin —he  was  75  when  he 
became  prime  minister — and 
it  came  as  no  surprise  to 1 
Kr emlino logls ts  that  within  a 
few  months  of  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev becoming  general  secre- 1 
tary  Tikhonov  retired,  citing 
ill  health,  to  be  replaced  by 
the  reform- minded  Gorba- 1 
chev  ally  Nikolai  Ryzhkov,  j 
Tikhonov,  the  son  of  a 
worker,  was  born  In  the 
Ukrainian  city  of  Kharkov 
and  after  working  on  the 
Soviet  railways  as  a train 
driver’s  assistant  graduated 
from  the  metallurgical  insti- 
tute in  Dnepropetrovsk,  in 
1930.  While  in  heavy  industry 
there,  working  his  way  up 


from  engineer  to  workshop 
foreman  and  then  a factory  1 
director,  he  first  came  Into 
contact  with  the  young  Leo- ; 
old  Brezhnev,  who  became  a I 
dose  friend  and  sponsor  of 
Tikhonov's  political  career 

The  two  — local  party  boss 
and  factory  director  — 
worked  together  In  the  imme- 
diate postwar  years,  in  his 
memoirs.  Brezhnev  recalls 
defending  his  friend,  then  the 
director  of  a steel  factory, 
who  was  accused  of  building 
a too  lavish  sanatorium  for 
his  workers.  A minister  had 
chided  the  factoiy  director, 
accusing  him  of  being  a 
"Rockefeller".  It  was  an  un- 
likely epithet  for  a man  so 
wedded  to  the  Soviet  com- 
mand economy. 

Tikhonov  spent  the  1950s 
working  in  heavy  industry 
and  in  1955  was  promoted  to 
political  posts  in  the  Ministry 
of  Ferrous  Metallurgy.  From 
1957-1960,  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Dnepropetrovsk  economic 
council  and  in  I960  became  a 
member  of  the  Ukrainian 
communist  party's  central 
committee.  In  1961,  Tikhonov 


fallowed  his  rising  political 
friend  to  Moscow  as  deputy 
chairman  of  the  state  eco- 
nomic council  and  after  work- 
ing 1968-1965  for  Caspian,  the 
state  planning  committee  res- 
ponsible for  setting  and  im- 
plementing the  economy’s 
five-year-plans,  he  was  made 
a deputy  prime  minister. 

When,  by  the  late  1960s,  it 
was  clear  that  Brezhnev  had 
gained  supremacy  in  the  tri- 
umvirate of  Alexei  Kosygin 
and  Nikolai  Podgomy,  the 
troika  which  governed  after 
the  removal  of  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev from  office  in  1964.  it 
might  have  been  expected  that 
Tikhonov,  as  a member  of 
Brezhnev’s  "Dnepropetrovsk 
group",  would  be  rewarded  by 
further  promotion.  However, 
in  a system  which  had  ossified 
into  promoting  the  oldest  not 
the  ablest,  Tikhonov  (who  had 
only  Joined  the  party  in  1940) 
lacked  the  seniority  and  au- 
thority to  join  the  top  ranks. 

However,  in  1976  be  got  his 
reward,  being  promoted  to  dep- 
uty first  prime  minister, 1 
specialising  m heavy  Industry, , 
under  Kosygin,  bis  senior  by 


one  year,  who  had  just  suffered 
his  first  heart-attack. 

In  1978,  Tikhonov  became  a 
candidate  member  of  the  Polit- . 

bum  and  a year  later  Brezhnev  | 
succeeded  in  getting  foil  mem- , 
bersbip  for  his  ally,  signalling 
that  he  was  the  chosen  succes- 
sor to  Kosygin,  who  was  seri- 
ously ill.  A year  later,  i 
following  foe  ailing  Kosygin’s 
resignation,  Tikhonov  was 
, made  prime  minister.  By  then 
the  economy  over  which  he 
presided  — the  prime  minis- 
ter's role  was  mainly  economic 
— was  showing  obvious  de- 
cline with  negative  growth  and 
a series  of  bad  harvests. 

Tikhonov  implemented  the 
1981  five-year-plan,  promising 
to  cut  waste  and  do  away  with 
the  “inertia  and  the  habits 
left  over,  from  the  period 
when  the  quantity  of  output 
rather  than  the  quality  were 
stressed".  However,  he  had 
no  radical  plans  to  shake  up  a 
system  which  had  existed  for 
over  half  a century. 

When,  the  following  year. 
Brezhnev  was  succeeded  by 
the  younger,  more  reform- 
minded  Yuri  Andropov,  Tfk- 


Alan  Harrington 


PR  renegade 
who  satirised 
1 950s  America 


N 1968,  Gore  Vidal  asked: 
“Where  can  the  American 


Tikhonov gerontocrat  and  long-time  five  year  planner 


honov’s  position  as  prime 
minister  seemed  under 
threat  Andropov's  attacks  on 
sluggish  economic  perfor- 
mance and  adherence  to  the 
planning  mechanism  were 
read  as  an  attack  on  the 
prime  minister.  However.  An- 
dropov, who  had  little  eco- 
nomic experience,  failed  to 
unseat  Tikhonov.  Once  Gor- 
bachev rose  to  prominence,  it 
was  clear  that  Tikhonov,  rep- 
resentative of  Brezhnev's  ger- 
ontocracy, would  go.  The 
removal  of  Tikhonov,  the  last , 
survivor  of  the  old  guard, , 


only  a few  months  alter  Gor- 
bachev came  to  power  was  a 
clear  signal  to  Kremlin 
watchers  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  about  to  change. 

Tikhonov,  twice  named  a 
Hero  of  Socialist  Labour  and 
honoured  with  nine  Orders  of 
Lenin,  spent  his  retirement  in 
Moscow.  His  wife  Praskovya 
died  in  1980. 


Isabel  Montgomery 


Nikolai  Alexandrovich  Tikhonov, 
politician,  bom  May  14,  1905; 
died  June  1. 1997 


Derek  Hall 


Life  force  on  earth 


Derek  Han,  who  has 
died  aged  47,  was  a 
wildlife  artist  and 
conservationist,  who 
before  he  became  ill  with 
liver  failure  and  a brain 
tumour  was  on  the  verge  of 
finding  wider  recognition  for 
his  talents. 

As  a boy,  Derek  had  a Dur- 
rell-like  fascination  with  ani- 
mals and  brought  home  crea- 
tures. most  of  which  ended  up 
being  released  by  his  be- 
mused father  — a routine  he 
soon  got  used  to.  He  once 
greeted  his  mother  by  taking 
off  his  school  cap  to  reveal  a 
toad  perched  on  his  head. 

He  might  have  inconven- 
ienced these  creatures,  but  it 
was  through  a real  love  for 
them;  he  could  hurt  no  living  j 
’ thing.  Later,  be  would  pick  up  I 
dead  birds  from  the  roadside 
and  bring  them  home  to  study 
and  photograph  for  reference. 

His  astute  observation 
showed  early  am  once  while 
walking  in  a wood  with  his 
parents,  he  picked  a sleeping 
bat  from  a tree  to  show  them, 
describing  its  anatomy  in  de- 
tail before  returning  it  undis- 
turbed to  Its  camouflaged  bed. 
He  discovered  a fossil  of  the 
Permian  gliding  reptfle  at  Ep- 
pieton  Quarry  in  Durham, 
one  of  only  two  In  the  world, 
which  caused  a stir  amongst 
palaeontologists  and  ended 
debate  over  whether  such  an 
animal  had  ever  existed. 

Derek  was  born  in  Sunder- 
land. On  leaving  school,  he 
was  apprenticed  as  an  electri- 
cian in  the  shipyards,  wish- 
ing he  could  have  gone  to  art 
school,  but  lacking  the  quali- 
fications. Eventually,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  ambition. 


•His  paintings  concentrated  on  the  roots  of  the  plants,  the  start  of  life* 


graduating  from  Sunderland 
Polytechnic  in  1976  and  going 
on  to  a post-graduate  course 
at  Newcastle  Polytechnic.  He 
returned  to  Sunderland  Poly 
in  1984  to  teach  scientific  and 
natural  history  fine  art. 
There  he  met  his  second  wife, 
Kate,  a student  on  his  course. 

During  his  early  college 
years,  while  wildlife  warden 
for  Durham  Conservation 
Trust,  he  bad  built  up  a 
friendship  with  David  Bel- 
lamy. with  whom  he  later 


Hall . . . loved  living  things 


collaborated  on  various  pro- 
jects including  providing  over 
200  Illustrations  for  Blooming 
Bellamy , a book  and  televi- 
sion series  about  herbs;  he 
also  made  a unique  series  of 
paintings  on  unusual  botani- 
cal habitats  in  the  British 
Isles. 

In  1978.  after  completing  a 
course  in  museum  studies,  he 
spent  a year  in  Grasmere 
planning  the  Wordsworth 
Museum  at  Dove  Cottage.  He 
produced  paintings  for  the 
flora  and  vegetation  of 
County  Durham,  also  playing 


a large  part  in  the  collection 
of  data  for  what  was  an  im- 
portant study  of  the  area.  In 

these  years  he  was  accompa- 
nied constantly  by  Ben.  bis 
overactive  springer  spaniel. 
He  was  resident  artist  at  the 
Gateshead  Garden  Festival  in 
1990  and  contributed  illustra- 
tions to  Country  Life. 

He  left  teaching  in  1991  to 
take  up  full-time  painting, 
concentrating  an  plants  and 
flowers.  Paintings  from  this 
time  are  his  most  ambitious 
and  involved,  and  though  fi- 
nances were  slightly  precari- 
ous, he  was  encouraged  and 
supported  whole-heartedly  by 
Kate. 

Whether  taking  people  on 
guided  walks  on  the  Tunstall 
Hills  in  County  Durham  or 
painting,  he  was  always  gen-  i 
erous  with  his  knowledge  and 
skills:  a conservationist's  con- 
servationist 

Regaining  consciousness 
during  his  illness,  he  asked 
his  mother-in-law  to  help  him 
say  the  “earth  prayer”.  She 
eventually  worked  out  that  he 
meant  the  Lord's  Prayer.  It 
was  typical  that  in  his  tempo- 
rary confusion  the  one  word 
he  could  remember  in  a 
prayer  to  God  was  that  which 
summed  up  his  life’s  purpose. 

What  came  across  in  his 
paintings  was  a concentration 
on  the  roots  of  the  plants,  the 
start  of  life:  Derek  got  right  to 
the  heart  of  them. 

He  is  survived  by  Kate  and 
their  son,  and  a daughter 
from  his  first  marriage. 


Mark  Rainbow 


Derek  Hall,  artist,  bom  Decem- 
ber 30.  1949;  died  May  17, 1997 


I satirist  operate  today?" 
What  was  needed,  he  wrote, 
was  novelists  with  “more  en- 
gagement in  the  outer  world. 
And  daring.  And  wit." 

He  might  have  had  Alan 
Harrington,  who  has  died 
aged  78,  In  mind.  He  was  a 
writer  of  rare  satirical  edge 
who.  in  a career  of  three  de- 
cades, gave  a new  ironic 
meaning  to  the  Idea  of  con- 
formism In  America.  In  his 
books  — from  novels  on  the 
male  menopause  to  nonfic- 
tion studies  of  the  extinction 
of  death  — Harrington 
touched  many  uncomfortably 
sensitive  nerves. 

After  graduating  from  Har- 
vard, and  spending  the  war 
stationed  in  Newfoundland  in 
the  US  Army  weather  service, 
in  1946  Barrington  was  ready 
for  a change.  His  contempo- 
raries. Norman  Mailer  and 
Irwin  Shaw,  were  putting 
their  wartime  service  to  lucra- 
tive novelistic  purpose,  while 
Harrington  Joined  the  Trans- 
radio  Press,  a wire  service,  for 
which  he  covered  the  Bikini 
Atoll  atomic  bomb  test  He 
returned  to  New  York  in  1950, 
and  spent  the  next  decade  in 
public  relations.  Doing  bis 
professional  best  as  informa- 
tion officer  for  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  and  then  in  the  PS 
departments  of  Standard-Vac- 
uum Oil  and  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph,  left 
him  restless,  indignant,  and 
ready  to  make  trouble. 

His  first  novel.  The  Reoela- 
tions  of  Dr  Modesto,  appeared 
in  1955,  when  he  was  still  on  > 
the  Standard-Vacuum  payroll,  i 
and  it  was  an  unruly,  inven- , 
five  satire.  “Are  you  unhappy,  j 
unsuccessful,  depressed?  You 
can  be  made  whole  by  being  I 
just  like  everybody  else.  Be 
the  composite  of  your  neigh- 
bours." The  healing  doctrine 
erf  Centralism,  explicated  in  a 
text-within-a-text  in  Dr  Mo- 
desto, is  a wonderful  satire, 
the  child  of  an  unholy  mating 
of  David  Rlesxnan  and  Dr  Nor- 
man Vincent  Peale.  with  Na- 
thanael West  perhaps  peeping 
through  the  Venetian  blinds. 
Writing  in  the  1950s  has  not 
yet  truly  been  forgiven  nor 
rehabilitated.  When  that  mo- 
ment arrives,  there  will  be 
readers  again  for  Harrington. 

Working  in  corporate  Amer- 
ica in  the  heyday  of  the 
Organisation  Man  gave  Har- 
rington the  subject  fix*  his 
second  book,  a nonfiction 
study.  Life  in  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace (1959).  Corporate  life  was 
the  lightning  rod  for  the  popu- 
lar anxieties  of  the  time,  and 
Harrington  confirmed  that 
blandness,  conformity  and  a 
mediocrity  characterised  the 
inner  life  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  businesses  in 
the  country. 

Crystal  Palace  was  an  an- 
nouncement that  his  services 
for  corporate  America  were  at 


an  end.  He  contributed  to  the 
Atlantic.  New  Republic,  and 
Harper’s  and  otber  magazines, 
pnd  moved  to  Arizona,  where 
he  taught  creative  writing. 
The  1960s  was  an  unkind 
period  for  writers  of  his  gen- 
eration, who  with  few  excep- 
tions found  the  new  Zeitgeist 
alien  and  incomprehensible. 

The  Sura  Swinger  (136®, 
was  a novel  about  failure  and 
the  malaise  that  awaits  men  of 
a certain  age.  The  decline  erf 
male  power  had  long  been  a 
hallowed  fictional  subject  but1 
not  to  the  1960s  and  not  in 
America.  Harrington's  por- 
trait of  the  male  menopause,/ 
noted  a reviewer  In  the  New  .- 
York  Times  Book  Review, 
however  well-written,  did  "not 
seem  the  Ideal  theme  far  con- 
temporary fiction.” 

From  1969  to  1974  Harring- 
ton published  three  nonfiction 
books.  The  most  striking  was 
The  Immortalist : An  Approach  ■ 
to  the  Engineering  qf  Alan's  • 


Harrington ...  hit  nerves 


Divinity  (I960).  This,  too,  is  a 
book  easily  two  or  three  de- 
cades In  advance  of  contempo- 
rary concerns,  arguing  the 
utopian  case  that  death  will  be 
abolished  by  technology.  Psy- 
chopaths (1972),  and  Love  and 
Evik  From  a Probation  Offi- 
cer’s Casebook  (co-authored 
with  Dan  SakaU),  were  compi- 
lations of  case  histories 
through  which  Harrington  ar- 
gued against  foe  assembled 
conventional  wisdoms  of 
Freudian  psychology  and  foe 
criminal  justice  system. 

Harrington's  last  novel.  The 
White  Rainbow  (1981),  contin- 
ued his  deepest  concerns  over 
death  and  the  great  American 
dream  of  a life  without  pain 
and  without  conclusion.  A 
Harvard  professor  of  anthro- 
pology, taken  hostage  by  a 
fundamentalist  Aztec  cult  de- 
voted to  the  utility  of  human 
sacrifice,  gave  Harrington  per- 
haps too  many  opportunities 
for  portentous  discussion.  He 
had  always  been  something  of 
a novelist  of  ideas:  in  the  end 
the  ideas  won  out 


Eric  Homborgor 


Alan  Harrington,  writer,  born 
January  16,  181ft  died  May  23, 
1997 


Sue  McEwan 


So  little  time,  so  much  accomplished 


SUE  McEwan,  who  has 
died  aged  39,  proved 
you  can  reinvent  your 
life  under  foe  worst  circum- 
stances. She  was  23  when  she 
was  diagnosed  with  hepatitis 
in  1981,  and  told  she  had  no 
more  than  five  years  to  live. 
She  was  determined  to  be  of 
use  to  the  world  in  her 
remaining  time. 

She  lived  11  years  longer 
than  expected,  built  a career 
as  a probation  officer  from 
scratch  and  reached  the  top  of 
her  field,  becoming  a leading 
expert  on  the  treatment  and 
assessment  of  sex  offenders. 

Sue  was  bom  in  Sella,  Ger- 
many, where  her  father  was 
serving  in  foe  army.  The  fam- 
ily returned  to  this  country, 
where,  after  leaving  school  at 
16.  Sue  worked  as  a secretary 
before  being  diagnosed  with 
hepatitis  C.  She  became  a vol- 


unteer worker  for  Stafford- 
shire probation  service, 
where  her  drive  and  ability 
was  immediately  recognised. 

In  1988,  after  studying  for  a 
diploma  to  social  work  at  Bir- 
mingham Polytechnic,  she 
joined  foe  West  Midlands  pro- 
bation service  where  she 
specialised  to  working  with 
convicted  sex  offenders.  Sue 
sought  to  find  out  not  only 
why.  but  how,  they  executed 
their  crimes,  and  learned 
about  their  sophisticated 
methods  of  manipulation  and  , 
concealment.  This  involved  I 
gaining  their  trust,  and 
required  a rare  blend  of  com- 
passion and  honesty.  She  was 
able  to  hate  foe  deed  while 
respecting  its  perpetrator  for  , 
wanting  to  change.  Her  abil- 
ity to  see  that  people  could 
change  If  they  really  wanted 
to  was  an  inspiration.  I 


In  October  1989,  she  was 
told  she  had  only  six  or  seven 
months  to  live.  She  decided  to 
see  the  world  before  she  died; 
and  invited  Joe  Sullivan,  a 
senior  clinical  therapist  for 
the  Lucy  Faithful  Founda- 
tion, to  go  with  her. 

The  couple  did  a whistle- ; 
stop  tour  of  America,  travel- 
ling 2,000  miles  by  car  in 
three  weeks.  In  1990.  Sue  was 
given  a liver  transplant,  and 
two  months  later,  she  had 
begun  a masters  degree  to 
criminology  at  the  University 
of  Keele.  Within  six  months  of 
the  operation  she  was  to  Aus- 
tria, learning  to  ski  — a life- 
long ambition. 

Sue  continued  her  work 
with  sex  offenders  and  was 
often  to  contact  with  their 
families.  Early  in  her  career, 
she  had  recognised  that  sex 
offenders  gave  Information 


which  needed  to  be  passed  on 
to  vulnerable  families:  fee 
was  an  Influential  exponent 
of  this  new  way  of  thinking 
about  abuse.  In  1994,  she  col- 1 
labors  ted  to  setting  up  the  1 
West  Midlands  Sex  Offender 
Unit,  which  had  a specialist 
team  and  did  pioneering 
research. 

She  was  also  lecturing  and 
training  other  professionals 
in  the  field  and  distinguish- 
ing herself  by  the  clarity  of 
her  ideas  and  her  ability  to 
explain  them.  She  had  be- 
come an  authority,  appearing 
in  BBC  documentaries  and 
writing  articles  for  the 
National  Association  for  the 
Development  of  Work  with 
Sex  Offenders. 

In  1995,  fee  co-authored  a 
publication  on  sex  offender 
risk  assessment,  and  to  1996, 
she  published  a practical 


guide  to  treating  as  well  as 
assessing  abusers. 

Although  she  lived  most  of 
her  life  to  pain  and  chose  to 
concern  herself  with  the  suf- 
fering of  others.  Sue  was  not  a 
martyr.  She  was  a woman  of 
enormous  energy,  whose 
spirit  was  visible  to  all  she 
did.  She  was  determined  to 
outlive  her  parents,  who  had 
suffered  over  the  premature 
death  of  their  other  child. 
And  fee  made  it  fee  survived 
her  mother  by  a mere  nine 
days,  which  bears  testimony 
to  her  will. 

She  donated  her  organs  for 
research  to  the  Queen  Eliza- 
beth Hospital,  Birmingham, 
where  fee  received  so  much 
attention  and  care. 

Sue  was  inventive  to  the 
last  She  attempted  to  learn 
the  tin  whistle  so  as  to  keep 
up  with  Joe’s  traditional  Irish 


Birthdays 


Sue  McEwan ...  a short 
time,  every  moment  osed 


band.  But  showing  no  musi- 
cal ability,  she  became  their 
sound  engineer  Instead.  She 
leaves  her  partner,  Joe 
Sullivan. 


Katie  Emck 


Sue  McEwan,  probation  officer, 
bom  July  22,  1957;  died  May  22, 
1997 


Wasim  Akram,  cricketer,  31; 
Dr  Ernest  "Mac''  Arm- 
strong, secretary,  BMA,  52; 
Philip  Attenborough,  pub- 
lisher, 61;  Sir  Peter  Bon- 
field,  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive, ICL,  53;  Tony  Curtis, 
actor,  72;  Prof  Richard 
D'Aeth,  educationalist,  85; 
Timothy  David,  ambassador , 
to  Fiji,  SO;  Jason  Donovan, 
pop  singer.  29;  Michael  El- 1 
liott.  Labour  MEP,  65;  Dr  I 
Raoul  Franklin,  plasma  | 
physicist,  vice-chancellor, 
City  University,  London,  62; 
Anita  Harris,  singer,  55; 
Hale  Irwin,  golfer.  52;  Dr 
Michael  Jaffe.  Rubens : 
scholar.  74;  Michael  Moore, , 
Liberal  Democrat  MP,  32; 
Anita  Pollack.  Labour  MEP, 1 
51;  Suzd  Quatro,  rock  singer, 
47;  Alain  Resnais,  film  direc- 
tor, 75;  Jonathon  Shaw, 1 
Labour  MP,  31;  Wilfred  The- 
siger, writer  and  explorer,  87; , 
Penelope  Wilton,  actress,  50; 1 
Cardinal  Thomas  Winning;  i 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow. 72. 


Death  Notices 


JBULIME£  Maguorits.  On  May  mi  SBA. 
MaroumfM.  jutM,  util*  c4  ms  lain  Frank 
JaHlnok,  dearly  loved  matter  o ( 


JetllnaK,  dearly  loved  matter  of  Roger  and 
| taatoett.  tovtno  grandmamer  ol  Am 
Claim,  Marie  out  Everett.  Cremation  at 


ChJHam  Crematorium.  Arneraham  on 
Tfxjreday  June  the  Stft  at  4am.  Famtty  Bow- 
ers only. 


KOaONSKY.  Lao.  Motel  campaigner  on 
Thursday  29tt  May.  suddenly  « Wrrippe 


Sadly  mtessd  by  ell  Ms  family  and  friends. 
The  lunwa)  will  be  el  the  aty  o » London 


Crematorium  on  Friday  6B1  June  of  1.16pm. 
No  Bowers,  but  donation*  to  MecMUIon 
Cancor  Belief,  would  bo  appreciated. 

LHI.  MchooL  On  May  Mtt  peacefully. 


LHI.  MchooL  On  May  30tfi  peacetuKy. 
aged  St  years.  Much  loved  hustond  at 


Betty  and  father  of  Gay.  Pippa.  Uz  and 
Chris.  A msettng  lor  worship  In  tnankfuL 
ness  for  Me  His  wffl  be  held  at  York  crema- 
torium. Monday,  June  Bth  ul  2pm  and  after- 
words  HI  the  Friends  Meeting  House. 

DoSSSSm  K desired  la  Liverpool  family 
Service  Unit  c/o  JG  Ftotoar  4 Son,  48-60 
Clarence  Street  York  Y03  TEW. 


Marriages 


LEWMSOM-CARMm«UL  Much  happt- 
nees  tor  Daniel,  eon  of  Del  sad  Stan,  and 
knogen.  daughter  Of  Jocelyn  and  Oliver, 
married  in  Londai  on  May  24.  1897. 


■To  place  your  announcement  telephone 
<n?1  m 46 & or  tax  0171  713  4128  WMtn 
Bam  and  3pm  MoivFrl. 


Jackdaw 


Broads’  sheets 


THE  tabloids’  garish  writ- 
large  presentation  style  and 
tits/hits/splits  axis  might 
have  been  invented  for  the 
Spice  Girls.  They  are  success- 
ful. sexually  provocative, 
British  and  most  Important, 
available . . ■ If  we  take  just 
the  big  three  back-pocket 
papers  (Sun,  Star,  Mirror)  be- 
tween them,  they  reach  over 
seven  million  readers  daily — 
many  of  whom  should  know 
better,  but  most  of  whom 
know  only  what  they  are  told. 
The  Spice  Girls  may  only 
have  sold  a piddling  three 
million  albums  in  the  UK,  but 
their  reach  is  absolute, 
thanks  to  the  tabloids*  con- 


tinuing good  work  on  their 
behalf. 

But  which  is  more  potent 

— Tabloid  Power  or  Girl 
Power?  Two  lowest  common 
denominator  institutions: 
one  British,  one  interna- 
tional; one  deeply  sinister 
and  untrustworthy,  one  dis- 
armingly honest;  one  male, 
one  female;  but  both  brilliant 
at  what  they  do.  They  are  the 
married  couple  who  secretly 
despise  each  another  and  are 
staying  together  for  the  sake 
of  the  kids. 

Andrew  Collins  is  wickedly 
right  In  Q magazine.  And 
I which  ts  your  favourite  tabloid 

— Sun.  Star,  Mirror  or  G2? 


Selling  out 


THERE  can  have  been  few 
occasions  in  recent  memory 
more  Instructive  as  to  the 
way  we  live  now  than  the  auc- 
tion of  the  effects  of  foe  late 
Pamela  Harriman  (when  I 
type  the  surname,  why  does 
my  Microsoft  Word  7 spell- 
checker insist  on  querying 
whether  l really  mean  “harri- 
dan”?). Tm  not  talking  about 
the  money  angle ...  it  isn't 
merely  that  time  is  money. 


| but  also  that  love  is  money, 
respect  is  money,  acceptance 
is  money  and — dare,  I say  it 
— character  is  money .. . 

As  I passed  through  the  cat- 
alogue I was  struck  by  the 
meanness  that  was  easily 
readable  between  the  lines .. . 
mean  in  both  foe  British 
usage  — cheap,  miserly — and 
I the  American:  nasty ..  .In  foe 
undiscriminating  way  in 
which  Winston  Churchill  H 
has  put  his  mother's  posses- 
sions up  for  public  skle,  to  he 
pawed  over  by  jumped-up 

stockbrokers  and  their  gim- 
let-voiced significant  others, 
"young  Winston”  has  shown 

himself  folly  worthy  ofhis  an- 
cestors and  of  the  New  Brit- 
ain. lam  told  that  the  luxe 
preview  of  the  Harriman 
goods,  to  which  I was  invited 
but  declined  to  attend,  was 
“the  ratfuck  to  end  all  rat- 
focks”,  attracting  about  as 
repellent  a collection  of  people  . 
as  can  be  imagined... 

Who  bought  these  things?  I 
find  it  offensive  to  think  that  . 
the  destiny  of  these  intensely 
personal  memorabilia  will  be  1 
as  ego-affirming  adornments 
on  some  mongrel  fund-play-  j 
er's  side-table,  or  to  patinate  | 


the  decor  of  tricked-up  com- 
mercial establishments  ped- 
dling Anglo  or  WASP  gentri- 
fication . . . Ah,  these  are 
crummy  times  we  live  in. 

Michael  M Thomas  vents  some 
warranted  bile  In  the  New 
York  Observer. 


Flower  power 


WHICH  commodity  do  you 
think  was  behind  the  world’s 
first  great  market  crash? 
Back  in  the  1630s.  in  a horti- 
culture meets  Black  Tuesday 
scenario,  tulips  brought  the 
Dutch  economy  to  its 
knees ...  By  the  1620s,  a 
series  of  support  industries 
had  grown  up  to  service  the 
burgeoning  trdip  sector,  and 
Amsterdam  was  the  commer- 
cial centre  of  its  day.  bankers 
built  bespoke  tulip  vaults;  a 
good  bulb  was  recognised  as 
surety  against  a loan;  there 
was  even  talkofdrtehingthe 
gold  standard  in  favour  of  the 
tulip.  Come  1680,  the  Dutch 
economy,  once  vigorous,  mer- 
cantile and  universally 
praised,  was  entirely  depen- 
dent on  the  gen  us  Tulipa. 

The  Amsterdam  stock  ex- 
change and  the  regional 


bourses  spurned  other  busi- 
ness to  trade  in  the  increas- 
ingly lucrative  bulbs ...  the 
markets  grew  ever  more 
sophisticated.  Tulip  jobbers, 
frustrated  by  foe  short  trad- 
ing season,  began  issuing  fu- 
tures contracts  on  as  yet  un- 
harvested  bulbs-  Savvy 
market  manipulators  made 
fortunes . . . 

The  high  noon  of  this  mass 
hysteria  saw  the  emergence 
of  foe  tulip  analyst  These 
split  into  two  camps;  the  mar- 
ket determinists  who  thought 
a bulb  worth  only  what  the 
market  would  bear  and  the 
tullp-totrinslcs,  who  scruti- 
nised traits  such  as  stem 
symmetry  and  petal  pigmen- 
tation to  construct  a Sven 
bulb's  optimum  market 
profile . . . 

Nor  was  this  all  good 
healthy  speculation.  Tulip 
riggers,  the  Ivan  Boeskysof 
their  era,  flourished.  A typi- 
cal tactic  was  to  invest 
heavily  m bulbs  from  an  area, 
then  have  cattle  stampede 
those  fields  to  create  a short- 
age. A farmer  whose  cow 
bankrupted  him  by  munch- 
ing  its  way  through  his  tulips 
nearly  reprieved  himself  by 


creating  a tulip  milk  futures 
market 

We  maybe  knew  the  history  but 
hadn’t  quite  thought  of  it  in 
those  terms.  Rhymer  Rigby  in 
Management  Today. 


New  food 


“ROSE  Gray  and  Ruth  Rog- 
ers have  changed  the  way  we 
eat"  say  people  who  know 
about  these  things ...  The 
nice  thing  about  all  this  is 


THE  SPICE  GIRLS 


VIEWED  El 


The  tabloids.  Spiced . . .Q. 


that  Gray  and  Rogers  in  their 
clean  white  aprons  make  so 
many  male  chefs  look  the  big 
girl's  blouses  they  are.  : 

However,  there  are  some 
areas  in  which  they  appear  to 
want  to  have  their  cake  — 
Torta  di  mandorla— and  eat 
it  They  know  that  we  are  eat- 
ing more  vegetables  and  that 
[ some  of  us  are  not  happy 

about  killing  animals,  so  they 
come  over  aft  caring  with 
crabs  and  lobsters  who  ap- 
pear to  enjoy  being  boiled 
alive.  “The  lobsters  .will  ■ 
remain  asleep  and  die  with- 
out suffering.1'  say  some 
recipes,  while  they  are  merci- 
lessly split  down  the  middle 
with  sharp  knives  m others. 
Pictures  of  jolly  peasants 
with  dead  pigs  over  their  • 
shoulders  are  perfectly  ac- 
ceptable, but  live  crabs  must 
beputinthefridge,  where 
they  will  supposedly  just  pass 

out  before  meeting  their  fate 

in  a bit  of  sourdough 

bmsebetta . . . 

In  an  era  of  ethnic  surfing 
and  ordinary  promiscuity, 
Gray  and  Rogers  are  very 
£°od  at  niche  marketing,  grid 
they  are  part  of  what  the  Aus- 
tralian food  writer  Jill  Du- 


pteix  calls  “crepinetting” — 
“the  interaction  between  food 
writers,  restaurant  review- 
ers, produce  suppliers  and 
chefs  that  Is  considered 
essential  by  all  concerned  in 
order  to  promote 
themselves.’’ 

In  a perfect  world ...  we 
would  eat  what  we  liked  and 
not  try  to  impress  anyone 

else  with  our  taste  or  lack  of 

it  Until  then,  this  Is  perfect 
new  Labour  food,  chic  sophis- 
ticated and  beautifully  mar- 
keted. It  is  all  too  good  to  be 
■true,  so  you  can’t  help  want- 
ing to  bump  into  Gray  and 
Hagers  staggering  around  at 
the  end  of  a hard  shift  in  dirty 
aprons,  a box  of  Kentucky 
Fried  Chicken  in  one  hand 
and  a bottle  of  Hooch  In  the 
other. 

In  your  dreams.  Suzanne 
Moore  reviewing  the  second 
River  Cafe  Cookbook  In  the 
New  Statesman. 


You  am  E-mail 
Jockdaw(Qguardlan.co.  uk.; 
fax  0171-7 12  43GB;  Jackdaw, 
The  Guardian.  119  Fairing- 
don  Road.  London  EClRSER- 


Edlted  by  Vanessa  Harlow 
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City  welcomes  new  members  of  Bank  monetary  committee  I Notebook 


WAV 


Pi 


This  way  please . . . at  the  doors  of  the  Bank  of  England  yesterday 


Brown  fields  his  top  team 
to  set  cost  of  borrowing 


Richard  Thomas 
Economics  Correspondent 


THE  Chancellor,  Gor- 
don Brown,  yester- 
day plucked  an  in- 
ternational quartet 
of  economists  out  of 
relative  obscurity  and  into 
positions  of  enormous  power 
as  members  of  the  Bank  of 
England's  monetary  policy 
committee. 

Mr  Brown's  nominees  will 
be  part  of  a nine-strong  body 

charged  with  fixing  the  cost  of 
borrowing  to  hit  the  Govern- 
ment's inflation  target  and  en- 
suring economic  growth.  The  j 
first  meeting  is  on  Friday. 


Despite  speculation  that  the 
Chancellor  might  pack  the 
committee  with  political  ap- 
pointees, the  final  choices 
were  seen  by  the  financial 
markets  as  neutral  and  non- 
partisan  — two  of  the  four  are 
academics,  one  is  from  the 
Treasury  and  one  has  direct 
industrial  experience. 

The  four  members,  who 
will  join  the  Bank's  governor, 
two  deputy  governors  and 
two  other  senior  Bank  execu- 
tives. are:  Charles  Goodhart, 
Professor  of  Banking  and  Fi- 
nance at  the  London  School  of 
Economics;  Dr  DeAnne  Ju- 
lius, chief  economist  of  Brit- 
ish Airways;  Sir  Alan  Budd, 
Chief  Economic  Adviser  to 


the  Treasury  since  1991;  and 
Willem  Butter,  Professor  cf 
International  Macroeconom- 
ics at  Cambridge  University. 

The  Treasury  said  the 
group  represented  a balance 
of  backgrounds  — Dr  Julius 
Is  US-born,  Professor  Butter 
is  Dutch  — as  well  as  eco- 
nomic views,  and  would  pro- 
vide a sound  decision-making 
body  insulated  from  short- 
term political  pressures. 

Philip  Shaw,  UK  economist 
at  Union  Bank,  said  few  dues 
could  yet  be  drawn  on  the 
prospects  of  further  monetary 
tightening  . “None  of  them 
has  a reputation  as  being  par- 
ticularly dovish  or  hawkish," 
he  said.  “But  I can’t  see  Eddie 


Budget  day  break 
with  tradition 


Charlotte  Danny 


THE  Chancellor,  Gordon 
Brown,  announced  yes- 
terday that  Budget  day 
will  be  Wednesday  July  2,  a 
break  from  the  tradition  of 
delivering  Budgets  on  a Tues- 
day. 

His  announcement  came  in 
a written  parliamentary- 
answer  as  evidence  of  strong 
manufacturing  activity  in- 
creased speculation  that  the 
Bank  of  England  may  raise 
interest  rates. 

The  Budget  Is  expected  to 
introduce  tighter  fiscal  policy 
to  take  some  of  the  heat  out  of 
the  economy.  But  City  econo- 
mists said  survey  evidence  of 
the  strength  of  manufactur- 
ing output  increased  the  like- 
lihood that  the  Bank  will  in- 
crease. rates  before  the 
Budget  . , 

Manufacturing  activity  fast 
month  was  at  its  highest  level 
since  April  1995  according  to  a 
survey  released  yesterday  by. 


the  Chartered  Institute  far 
Purchasing  and  Supply.  Strong 
domestic  demand  is  continu- 
ing to  insulate  manufacturers 
from  the  soaring  pound  which 
is  kflling  exports. 

Simon  Briscoe,  cf  Nikko 
Bank,  said:  “The  fact  that  do- 
mestic orders  are  strong 
enough  to  outweigh  the  weak 
overseas  position  is  testi- 
mony to  the  imhaianffg  in  the 
economy.” 

The  up-side  of  the  pound  s 
rise  is  that  the  cost  of  im- 
ported materials  Is  falling 
which  should  reduce  price 
pressures  at  the  factory  gate. 
A quarter  of  manufacturers 
surveyed  reported  lower  costs 
far  fuels  and  materials. 

Data  from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land showed  net  consumer 
credit  rose  by  £700  minion  in 
April,  a lower  figure  than 
most  analysts  had  predicted 
and  the  lowest  since  June  last 
year.  Mr  Briscoe  said  that  fig- 
ures implied  consumers  were 
using  demutualisation  wind- 
falls to  reduce  debts.  . 


Sir  Alan 


appoint 


Chief  Eco- 
nomic Ad- 
viser to  the 
Treasury 
in  1991 
marked  a turnaround  in  the 
forecasting  performance  of 
the  mandarins,  after  a bad 
patch  when  they  failed  to 
see  the  Lawson  boom 
Coming. 


DeAnne 

Julius 

THE  US- 

bom  chief 

economist 
at  British 
Airways, 

Dr  Julius 
is  a big- 
picture  an- 
alyst. Her  four  years  at  BA 
and  previous  post  at  Royal 
Dutch  Shell  honed  her  “sce- 
nario planning"  skills,  con- 
centrating on  global  trends. 
Described  by  one  col- 


George  [the  Governor  of  the 
Bank]  being  displeased  with 
these  appointments." 

Some  economists  said  that 
only  Professor  Buiter^had  a 
clearly  pro-growth,  Keynes- 
ian CV;  he  opposed  last 
month's  Increase  In  bank 
base  rates  to  6.25  per  cent 

Dealers  were  pleased  by  the 
Inclusion  of  Sir  Alan,  who  is 
seen  as  a safe  pair  of  hands, 
and  the  respected  monetary 
policy  expert  Professor  Good- 
hart  Dr  Julius  is  a suprise 
appointment,  but  analysts 
said  her  background  in  both 
international  finance  and  in- 
dustry would  give  her  useful 
experience  in  her  new  role. 

Sir  Alan  will  act  as  the 


Sir  Alan  came  to  the 
Treasury  from  a stint  as 
economics  adviser  to  Bar- 
clays Bank.  He  spent  14 
years  at  the  London  Busi- 
ness School,  where  he  was 
director  of  the  Centre  for 
Economic  Forecasting: 

He  will  be  a realist  rather 
than  a theorist  and  win  be 
concerned  about  the  impact 
of  monetary  policy  on  the 
wider  economy.  Another 
economist  described  him  as 
a “suck  it  and  see  man,  the 
kind  of  macro-economist 
prepared  to  let  things  bub- 
ble along  while  keeping  an 
eye  on  the  indicators." 


league  as  “a  pretty  smart 
woman”,  she  has  focused 
her  intellectual  energies  on 
foreign  direct  investment, 
an  interest  sparked  while 
working  at  the  World 
Bank. 

Dr  Johns  has  suffered  in 
the  shadows  of  better 
known  women  economists 
and  will  be  seen  by  some  as 
larking  academic  clout,  but 
she  is  rated  highly  by  those 
who  have  worked  with  her. 
Articulate,  amiable  and 
open-minded,  she  win  pro- , 
vide  a contrast  to  some  of 
the  fnstier  committee 
members. 


Treasury's  non-voting  repre- 
sentative on  the  committee 
until  he  leaves  his  Treasury 
post  later  this  year. 

Mr  Brown  said  the  new  ap- 
pointees — who  were  his  first  i 
choices  — would  embark  an  a , 
new  era  of  monetary  policy- 
making. “They  will  bring  not 
only  recognised  expertise  in 
their  own  fields,  but  a 
breadth  of  experience  of  fi- 
nance and  industry  to  the 
making  of  monetary  policy  In 
this  country,”  he  said. 

The  Bank  also  welcomed 
the  choices,  which  leave  the 
committee  complete  except 
for  the  second  deputy  gover- 
nor’s place.  An  announce- 
ment on  the  second  deputy  is 


Charles 

Goodhart 

THIS  60- 
year-old 
professor 
will  be  an 
old  hand 
on  the 
committee. 

After  17 
years  as  a monetary  ad- 
viser at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, he  will  be  particu- 
larly welcome  in  Thread- 
needle  Street. 

During  the  past  12  years. 


Willem 

Butter 


PROFESSOR  Baiter  is  is 
the  paradoxical  position  of 
joining  a body  whose  func- 
tions he  would  prefer  to  see 
being  carried  out  by  a Euro- 
pean central  bank.  Dutch 
by  birth,  the  47-yearold 
has  held  the  chair  of  inter- 
national macroeconomics 
at  Cambridge  since  1994. 
TBs  CV  includes  professor- 
ships at  Yale,  the  LSE  and 
Bristol,  and  a year  as  a con- 
sultant to  the  World  Bank. 


He  is  well  known  as  a 
cheerleader  for  the  single 
European  currency  but  his 
views  on  other  Issues  are 
harder  to  gauge.  His  enthu- 
siasm for  EMU  springs 
from  his  belief  that  govern- 
ments have  no  power  to  af- 
fect output  or  employment 
in  the  long-term  by  ma- 
nipulating interest  rates. 

One  would  expect  this 

view  would  place  him  with 
the  inflation  hawks.  But  he 
recently  wrote  to  the  Fi- 
nancial Times  advocating 
tightening  fiscal  rather 
than  monetary  policy  to 
check  the  economy. 


Funeral  tycoon  quits  as  Ronson  flame  flickers 


Gordon  keeps  an 
Old  Lady  happy 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MARTIN  GODWIN 


expected  In  the  next  two  days. 
Treasury  sources  said. 

Mr  George  praised  the 
selection  of  experts.  “I  believe 
that  they  will  make  a major 
contribution  to  the  quality  of 
the  Bank’s  monetary  analysis 
and  to  the  authority  of  our 
monetary  policy  judgments," 
he  said. 

The  Chancellor  also  named 
Dr  Christopher  AQsop,  a fel- 
low in  economics  at  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  as  replacement 
on  the  Bank’s  ruling  body,  the 
Court,  for  Sir  David  Simon, 
now  minister  for  trade  and 
competition  in  Europe.  Dr 
AQsop  was  a close  adviser  to 
John  Smith  when  be  was 
shadow  chancellor. 


spent  at  the  London  School 
of  Economics  as  professor 
of  haniring  and  finance,  he 
has  added  to  his  volumi- 
nous knowledge  of  the 
flows  of  the  monetary  sys- 
tem, and  become  more  con- 
vinced of  Its  central  impor- 
tance to  economic  policy. 

He  is  described  as  "diffi- 
cult”. Pomposity  Is  a 
charge  which  is  often  lev- 
elled against  him. 

Given  his  overbearing 
manner  and  near-obsession 
with  monetary  indicators, 
he  is  expected  to  clash  with 
members  of  the  committee 
with  a broader  outlook. 


Edited  by 
AtexBmmmer 

ANY  concern  in  the  City 
that  Labour  might  seek 
to  pack  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land’s Monetary  Policy  Com- 
mittee with  fellow  travellers 
should  be  eased  by  the  first 
batch  of  nominees,  which  will 
bring  an  eclectic  group  of  ex- 
ports to  the  process  of  setting 
interest  rates. 

The  most  significant  ap- 
pointments, those  of  the  two 
deputy  Bank  governors  (How- 
ard Davies  is  leaving  for 
super-SIB)  remain  to  be  fixed, 
but  the  Bank  bas  been 
rewarded  with  one  of  its 
favourites,  Charles  Goodhart. 
He  is  a former  insider  now  at 
file  LSE  who  has  often  been 
wheeled  out  by  the  Old  Lady 
as  an  independent  central 
banking  expert 
The  Treasury  will  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  decision  making 
with  the  inclusion  of  Sir  Alan 
Budd.  a thoughtful  policy- 
maker who  in  the  past  is 
thought  to  have  been  less 
than  enthusiastic  about  a 
more  Independent  bantr 
The  two  real  outsiders 
bring  very  different  perspec- 
tives: DeAnne  Julius,  that  of 
the  service  economy  with  her 
experience  at  BA  and  Willem 
Butter  that  of  the  global  econ- 
omy with  his  IMF/World 
Bank  experience.  Mr  Buiter 
also  reportedly  believes  in  the 
wisdom  of  a more  broadly 
based  global  currency. 

It  would  be  easy  to  dismiss 
these  appointments  as  just 
routine.  However,  as  the  eco- 
nomic cycle  advances  they 
could  be  the  most  important 
decision  that  Gordon  Brown/ 
Tony  Blair  make  — even 
more  critical  than  some  of  the 
political  advisers  in  White- 
hall Their  unelected  judg- 
ment will  help  to  determine 
the  cost  of  our  mortgages  and 
the  cost  of  business  borrow- 
ing. That  is  why  a great  deal 
of  care  will  be  required  in  en- 
suring that  parliamentary 
oversight  of  the  MPC  and  its 
members  is  tough  and  intel- 
lectually rigorous. 


Defence  demarche 

FLYING  in  formation  or 
flying  apart?  Europe’s 
aerospace  and  defence 
companies  face  a more  than 
usually  challenging  few 
months  over  the  summer. 
Until  the  French  elections 
there  were  signs  that  consoli- 
dation coaid  be  about  to 
replace  the  fragmentation 
which,  until  now,  has  been 
the  European  norm.  The  com- 
petitive pressures  unleashed 
by  a series  of  US  mergers 
promised  to  push  the  Europe- 
ans Closer  together. 

The  election  of  the  Jospin 
government  in  France,  how- 
ever, threatens  even  the  ten- 
tative steps  already  being 
taken.  Why?  Because  two  key 
bits  of  the  defence  industry 
jig-saw  are  French  and  state 
owned. 


Under  the  previous  govern- 
ment. defence  electronics 
combine  Thomson  CSF  and 
the  aircraft -to- miss  lies  maker 
Aerospatiale  were  earmarked 
for  privatisation.  A private 
sector  Aerospatiale  (by  then 
including  fighter  maker  Das- 
sault would  have  found  it 
easier  to  build  corporate  alli- 
ance with  the  likes  of  British 
Aerospace  and  Daimler  Benz 
Aerospace.  Thomson  was 
being  lined  up  for  a trade  sale 
either  to  Alsthom  or  Lagard- 
fire.  both  of  which  had  Euro- 
pean allies  waiting  In  the 
wings. 

Mr  Jospin’s  Socialists  and 
their  Communist  allies  do  not 
love  privatisation.  Flans  to 
sell  the  defence  business 
could  be  dropped.  That  would 
be  unfortunate.  At  best  it 
could  mean  a two-stage  ratio- 
nalisation of  Europe's  defence 
companies,  bypassing  France 
at  first.  At  worst  it  could 
leave  the  Europeans  too  weak 
to  take  on  the  mighty 
Americans. 

Much  will  depend  on  how 
quickly  Mr  Jospin  and  his 
new  team  accept  that  the  pri- 
orities of  opposition  can 
prove  very  different  from  the 
imperatives  of  power. 


Halifax  hype 


THE  Halifax  did  not  quite 
prove  the  stock  market 
bonanza  which  the  opti- 
mists predicted.  Indeed,  some 
of  those  Investors  who  put  in 
buy  orders  at  the  start  of  the 
first  day’s  trading,  could  be 
nursing  a loss.  Those  inves- 
tors who  sold  In  the  Merrill 
Lynch  auction  will,  after  com- 
mission charges,  be  doing  bet- 
ter than  those  holding  on.  de- 
spite all  the  forecasts  of  a 
large  premium. 

For  most  Halifax  members 
much  of  this  is  academic:  the 
windfall  is  a tremendous  bo- 
nus and  the  value  of  that  bo- 
nus has  surged  sharply  from 
the  early  estimates  of  share 
values  dose  to  £5. 

If  Halifax  shares  have  been 
overhyped  by  the  market  ana- 
lysts there  may  well  be  a case 
for  those  intending  to  cash  in 
to  sell  earlier  rather  than 
later  and  maximise  the  oppor- 
tunity. That  is  if  their  share 
certificates  have  been  deliv- 
ered — there  are  stfil  some 
missing. 

Those  who  have  decided  to 
hang  in  for  the  longer  term, 
should  probably  sit  tight  The 
Halifax  is  notably  more  Im- 
pressively managed  than 
some  of  the  clearers  — 
NatWest  comes  to  mind  — 
and  should,  like  Abbey 
National,  be  able  to  build 
greater  value  over  time. 

The  real  opportunities  in 
the  financial/ banking  sector 
remain  takeovers.  The  disclo- 
sure of  a flirtation  between 
NatWest  and  Abbey  National 
(currently  equals  in  terms  of 
market  capitalisation;  pro- 
vides some  Insight  into  the 
way  the  world  is  moving- 
Competitive  pressures  will 
over  time  lead  to  concentra- 
tion in  the  sector  with  the 
strongest  HSBC,  Lloyd s-TSB 
and  the  Halifax — now  the  top 
three- banks  — with  the  mus- 
cle to  squeeze  or  even  take 
out  some  of  the  next  tier  play- 
ers. The  threat  of  this  is  likely 
to  lead  to  defensive  alliances, 
though  the  prices  which  will 
have  to  be  paid  at  present 
look  more  than  a little  heady. 


Co-op  predator  ‘to  trade  on’ 
despite  share  suspension 


Uw  BwAtogtiawi 

HOWARD  Hodgson,  the 
controversial  former 
faneral  pariour  . boss, 
yesterday  resigned  , as  chier 
executive  of  Ronson,  the 
lighters  and  "male 
products”  group  which  issued 
its  second  profits  warning  in 
three  months.  ' . 

The  47-ye*r-old  depart ea 
with  Christine  Pickles.  Raft- 
son's  corporate  development 
director,  with  whom  he  has  a 


dose  personal  relationship 
and  whom  he  elevated  to  the 
board  last  year.- 

Mr  Hodgson  — famously  de- 
scribed in  a school  report  as 
"pompous,  arrogant  and  self- 
opinionated"  — had  planned 
to  recreate  his  financial  son-, 
cess  of  fiia  1980s  when  he  was 
regarded  as  a pin-up  tycoon 
whose  fiery  character  ana 
flowing  locks  earned  him.  foe 
volumes  . of  publicity  more 
usually associated,  with  FJch- 
ard  Branson. 

His  fortune  was  made  after 


he  acquired  the  family  funer- 
als business  from  his  father 
for  £5,000  and  turned  it  Into  a 
nationwide  operation,  finally 
walking  away  with  around 
£8  million  ilil99L 
Ronson,  whose  businesses 
Include  home-shopping  and 
corporate  promotion  as  well 
as  the  stde  of  lighters  and 
men's  accessories,  warned 
that  it  sow  expects  to  produce 
a toss,  of;  £2  million  for  last 
Year  — double  the  estimate  it 
gave  at  the . beginning  of 
March. 


A spokesman  for  the  group 
would  not  comment  on 
whether  Mr  Hodgson  — one 
of  38  corporate  chiefs  who 
wrote  a last  minute  pre-elec- 
tion entreaty  to  the  Daily 
Mail  in  support  of  the  last 
'Conservative  government  — 
had  quit  voluntarily  or  had 
been  forced  out  by  sharehold- 
ers and  other  directors. 

Shares  in  Ronson  — which 
tapped  its  investors  for  more 
than  £10  million  last  autumn 
• — -chopped  another  3p  to 
yesterday. 


They  have  fallen  ever  since 
Mr  Hodgson  paid  £10  million 
in  1994  to  acquire  the  com- 
pany, in  which  his  remaining 
shareholding  totals  2 per  cent. 

Many  of  the  group's  prob- 
lems stem  from  a large  Ore  It 
suffered  last  year  and  its  fail- 
ure to  recoup  its  losses  in  fall 
from  insurers.  But  the  com- 
pany said  the  latest  deterlora- 
| tion  stemmed  from  the  need 
j-for  additional  bad  debt 
I provisions. 

Ronson  — some  of  whose 
products  are  advertised  by 


Mr  Hodgson's  sou,  Howard 
Jnr,  who  is  also  one  of 
group's  sales  managers  — de- 
nied that  any  impropriety 
was  involved. 

The  spokesman,  who  indi- 
cated that  negotiations  over 
the  scale  of  provisions  were 
under  way  with  the  compa- 
ny’s auditors,  said  the  dra- 
matic rise  in  bad  debts 
stemmed  from  improved  sys- 
tems rather  than  indicating 
that  sales  staff  had  run  out  of 
control  in  an  effort  to  meet 
targets. 


Tony  May 

CITY  predator  Andrew  Re- 
gan, whose  aborted  take- 
over Of  the  Coop  has  led  to  an 
inquiry  by  the  Serious  Fraud 
Office,  vowed  to  trade  on  yes- 
terday as  the  Stock  Exchange 
refused  to  lift  Its  suspension 
of  shares  in  his  company, 
Lanica  Trust- 

Shares  in  Guernsey-based 
Lanica  were  suspended  at 
£19.50  cm  February  10  when  it 
emerged  that  its  offshoot  Gali- 
leo was  attempting  an  auda- 
cious £1.2  billion  takeover  of 
the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  (CWS).  The  deal  col- 
lapsed In  April  after  CWS  suc- 
ceeded in  blocking  the  at- 
tempt through  the  courts. 

Mr  Regan  hoped  to  have 
Lanlca’s  quotation  restored 
yesterday,  once  it  had  pro- 
duced Its  results  for  1996. 

But  he  was  told  by  the 
Stock  Exchange  on  Friday 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


that  the  move  was  out  of  the 
question  until  the  resolution 
of  private  prosecutions  by  the 
CWS  against  him  and  fellow 
director  David  Lyons  alleging 
theft  of  documents,  and  the 
SFO  investigation  into  an  ear- 
lier deal. 

Mr  Regan  denied  that  the 
latest  blow  would  make  it 
hard  for  the  group  to  do  busi- 
ness. He  said  the  group  would 
continue  to  examine  invest- 
ment opportunities  “which, 
over  time,  will  provide  our 
shareholders  with  substantial 
potential  for  capital  growth”. 

He  and  Mr  Lyons  pledged  to 
vigorously  defend  the  private 
action  and  both  “confidently 
expect”  the  SFO  inquiry  into 
a deal  between  CWS  and  Re- 
gan’s Hobson  Group  to  exon- 
erate file  Hobson  board.  The 
investigation  centres  on  the 
circumstances  of  a contract 
and  payment  of  £2.4  million 
agreed  between  CWS  and 
Hobson  in  January  1995. 
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Saving 
for gas 
meter 
payers 


Celia  Weston 
Industrial  Correspondent 

IEDLANDS  Gas  is  to 
offer  a £30  disco  ant 
I to  low  income  cus- 
tomers in  a radical  depar- 
ture for  the  Industry’s  com- 
petition strategy. 

The  move  will  put  Mid- 
lands ahead  of  rivals  In  cut- 
ting the  cost  of  gas  to  pre- 
payment meter  consumers, 
who  at  present  pay  signifi- 
cantly more  than  those  who 
pay  by  direct  debit. 

Gas  supply  companies  are 
limbering  up  to  compete 
with  the  former  British  Gas 
to  supply  up  to  18  million 
domestic  customers  when 
competition  goes  national 
next  year. 

In  areas  where  competi- 
tion is  being  piloted,  suppli- 
ers have  preferred  to  entice 
direct  debit  consumers, 
who  are  cheaper  to  service, 
to  switch  to  them.  They  use 
marketing  strategies  to  at- 
tract only  the  better-off  — 
and  that  trend  produced 
calls  for  the  industry  regu- 
lator. Ofjgas,  to  put  a stop  to 
cherry-picking. 

The  Midlands  additional 
discount,  it  emerged  last 
night,  breaks  with  that 
trend  to  offer  another  4 per 
cent  saving  on  British  Gas 
prices.  It  will  be  available 
to  prepayment  meter  cus- 
tomers who  sign  up  before 
August  1. 

Jim  Carrington,  Mid- 
lands’ commercial  man- 
ager, said:  “Prepayment 
meter  customers  are  typi- 
cally those  who  need  the 
savings  the  most.” 

The  company's  decision 
was  welcomed  by  the  Gas 
Consumers  Council.  Direc- 
tor Sue  Slipman  said:  “Mid- 
lands Gas  has  shown  itself 
to  be  the  industry  leader  In 
narrowing  the  unaccept- 
able tariff  price  gap  be- 
tween richer  and  poorer 
customers.  We  hope  other 
suppliers  will  follow  suit.” 

The  Midlands  deal  will 
cut  the  tariff  price  gap  be- 
tween prepayment  and 
direct  debit  customers  to  10 
per  cent  compared  with  a 
14  per  cent  gap  for  British 
Gas  Trading  customers. 

• The  Goldfish  card  of- 
fered by  British  Gas  Trad- 
ing Is  under  investigation 
by  Ofgas.  The  industry  reg- 
ulator is  concerned  that  the 
card,  on  which  points  can. 
be  built  up  and  used  to  ob- 
tain a BGT  gas  bill  dis- 
count, could  give  BGT  un- 
fair competitive  advantage. 


‘get  away  from  it  air  Halifax  windfall 
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Taste  of  paradise ...  An  unspoilt  beach  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  which  is  expected  to  attract  British  tourists 

Life’s  a beach  for  2m 


Foreign  vacations  and  electrical  goods  top 
shopping  list  as  holiday  mood  takes  hold 
after  bonanza,  writes  Richard  Miles 


Foreign  holidays 
and  electrical  goods 
top  the  shopping 
lists  of  the  near  2 
million  Halifax 
members  who  cashed  In  their 
shares  in  yesterday's 
£18  billion  windfall  bonanza. 

As  cheques  worth  an  aver- 
age of  £2^00  were  despatched 
to  Halifax  customers,  tour  op- 
erators reported  a sharp  in- 
crease in  bookings  while  elec- 
trical retailers  were  gearing 
up  for  a busy  weekend.  DIY 
stores  and  clothing  shops 
were  also  expected  to  see  an 
Increase  in  trade. 


And  with  a quarter  of  Hali- 
fax's 7.6  million  members  de- 
ciding to  sell  more  than 
£4  billion  of  shares  before  the 
former  building  society  made 
its  debut  on  the  stock  market, 
economists  repeated  their 
warnings  of  an  increase  in  in- 
flation on  the  back  of  rising 
consumer  spending. 

The  1.9  million  customers 
who  sold  their  stock  at  auc- 
tion received  a price  of  7325p, 
valuing  the  basic  handout  of 
200  shares  at  £1.465  and  the 
average  windfall  at  £2,300, 
though  many  investors  can 
expect  to  receive  more  when 


the  cheques  reach  them  by 
the  end  of  this  week. 

Research  conducted  by  the 
Henley  Centre  for  Forecast- 
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On  Interest 
Free  Credit 

the  Family  PC  from  Time 
Computers  is  a full-feature 
multimedia  system  designed 
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ease  of  use  for  home  buyers. 
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ing  indicates  that  more  than 
half  of  the  windfall  recipients 
plan  to  spend  the  money  on 
an  overseas  holidays,  with  de- 
mand for  cruises  to  the  Carib- 
bean and  other  exotic  loca- 
tions especially  strong. 

Limn  Poly,  the  UK’s  biggest 
travel  agent,  said  bookings 
for  package  holidays  were  11 
per  cent  up  on  this  time  last 
year,  while  rival  agency  Go- 
ing Places  warned  of  a poss- 
ible shortage  of  holidays  this 
summer,  running  through  to 
the  1998  season.  Thomson 
Holidays  has  launched  next 
year's  summer  brochure 
three  months  early  to  attract 
windfall  cash. 

Electrical  retailers  like  the 
Dixons  Group  and  Comet 
were  also  anticipating  a run 
on  certain  goods,  including 
washing  machines,  fridge- 
freezers,  cookers  and  per- 
sonal computers.  Comet  said 
its  own  research  indicated 
that  only  9 per  cent  of  the  new 
shareholders  with  children 
intended  to  hold  on  to  their 
windfalls  over  the  long  term. 

David  Bloom,  an  economist 
with  stockbrokers  James  Ca- 
pel,  said  the  windfalls  would 
give  lower  income  groups 
their  first  taste  of  the  eco- 
nomic recovery,  for  which 
Labour  would  probably  claim 
credit  "People  who  have  not 
enjoyed  the  proper  fruits  of 


the  recovery  will  now  do  so, 
he  said. 

In  the  belief  that  modi  of 
the  £4  billion  of  free  cash  will 
be  spent  on  electrical  appli- 
ances and  other,  household 
goods,  James  Capel  has 
marked  up  its  forecast  for  the 
growth  in  consumer  spending 
this  year  by  0,5  percentage 
points  tx>  5 per  cent,  stoking 
fears  of  a consumer-led  rise  in 

Inflation. 


But  Simon  Briscoe,  an  econ- 
omist with  Japanese  bank 
Nikko  Europe,  believes  the 
impact  of  the  windfall  bo- 
nanza on  inflation  will  be  far 
lighter,  as  the  Retail  Price  In- 
dex excludes  overseas  holi- 
days and  a host  of  other  one- 
off  purchases  which  Halifax 
members  are  expected  to 
make.  Nikko  maintains  con- 
sumer spending  will -rise  by 
just  over  3 per  cent 

"The  potential  Impact  of 
windfalls  on  the  economy  is 
so  enormous,  yet  we  know  so 
little  about  it  Almost  any- 
thing is  possible. 

"There  were  some  strong 
credit  numbers  reported  for 
the  first  quarter,  suggesting 
that  people  were  buying  in 
March  in  the  knowledge  that 
they  would  receive  a windfall 
by  August.  Much  of  this 
money  is  therefore  already 
accounted  for,”  Mr  Briscoe 
said. 


Spending  spree 
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Bourse  goes  on 

roller-coaster 

ride  as  traders 
assess  Jospin 


Mark  MHnetr 
PoputyFtnwooW  Editor 


ICE’S  stock  market 

went  on  a roller-coaster 
_ ride  yesterday  as  inves- 
tors and  traders  tried  to  as- 
sess the  implications  of  the 
Socialist  Party's  victory  in 
Sunday’s  elections  for  the 


The  Paris  bourse  fell  3 per 
cent  in  early  trading  bat  then 

bounced  back  to  end  the  ses- 
sion well  ahead  of  opening 
levels. 

On  the  foreign  exchanges, 
worries  that  the  left's  victory 
may  hamper  progress 
towards  a single  European 
currency  pushed  "safe 
haven"  currencies  like  the 
dollar  and  sterling  into  the 
limelight. 

On  the  bourse,  consumer 
and  retail  shares  were  in  de- 
mand but  companies  involved 
in  the  privatisation  pro- 
gramme came  in  for  heavy 
losses. 

Renault  shares  were  among 
those  on  the  slide.  The  com- 
pany is  expected  to  come 
under  heavy  pressure  from 
the  new  government  to 
reverse  the  decision,  taken  in 
March,  to  dose  the  company's 
plant  at  Vilvorde  in  Belgium 
with  the  loss  of  more  than 
3,000  Jobs. 

A spokesman,  for  the 
French  Socialist  Party  said 
last  night  that  the  ftiture  of 
the  Vilvorde  plant  was  high 
on  the  agenda  of  the  new 
prime  minister.  Lionel  Jo- 
spin, and  that  there  would  be 
a meeting  with  the  trade 
unions  soon  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  government. 

Mr  Jospin  “would  like  to 
try  to  keep  the  plant  open”, 
said  the  spokesman  but  he 
cautioned  against  taking 
remarks  Mr  Jospin  made  dur- 
ing the  campaign  as  a 
promise  that  he  would  force 


News  in  brief 


Renault  to  change  its  mind. 
The  French  state  still  owns  4$ 
per  cent  of  the  French  car 
maker.  Last  night  Renault  de- 
clined to  comment. 

The  Socialists1  victory  hat 
already  led  to  at  least  a for 
ther  delay  In  the  partial  sdl- 
off  of  France  Telecom,  while 
shares  in  another  privatisa- 
tion candidate,  rhe  defence 
electronics  group  Thomson 
CSF.  fell  heavily  on  fears  that 
the  new  administration  win 
not  press  ahead  with  the  pre- 
vious governments  plans  to 
sell  the  state’s  58  per  rent 
holding.  Shares  in  the  two 
bidders  for  the  Thomson  , 
stake.  Alcatel-Alsthom  and 
Lagard&re.  were  also  heavy 
Callers. 

At  one  stage  the  main 
French  stock  market  index 
had  tumbled  85  points,  then 
rebounded  to  register  a 2 per 
cent  gain  before  taking  a fur- 
ther turn  to  end  some  17. 
points  higher  on  the  day. 

"People  aren't  that  scared.” 
one  trader  said.  "They  can’t 
raise  taxes.  The  right  already 
did  that  They  can  make  life 
miserable  for  companies  try- 
ing to  restructure  but  they 
can’t  stop  that  They'll  do 
symbolic  things.” 

A dealer  said:  "Everyone 
was  worried  the  Americans 
would  sell  but  when  they 
didn’t  sell  in  any  big  volume, 
the  market  rose.” 

On  the  foreign  exchanges 
the  uncertainties  surround- 
ing the  prospects  for  mone- 
tary union  saw  the  dollar 
gain  two  pfennigs  to 
DM1.7285. 

The  pound,  too,  was  sharply 
higher  against  the  German 
mark,  climbing  from 
DM2.7967  to  DM2.8230. 

The  markets  are  concerned 
that  the  French  election  vic- 
tory will  lead  to  either  a weak 
euro  or  to  a delay  in  its  intro- 
duction, scheduled  for  the  be- 
ginning of  1999. 


Christie’s  subpoena 
in  US  anti-trust  case 

CHRISTIE’S  International  pic  yesterday  received  a grand  jury 
subpoena  for  documents  as  part  of  a Justice  Department  anti- 
trust investigation  into  the  US  art  market.  The  company,  which 
is  co-operating  with  the  investigation  and  denied  any  wrong- 
doing, said  that  it  "understands  that  other  US  auctioneers  and 
several  prominent  New  York  art  dealers  have  also  been 
required  to  provide  documents." 

A grand  jury  subpoena  Indicates  that  prosecutors  have 
started  a criminal  Investigation.  A J usti.ee  Department  spokes- 
woman refosed  to  comment  State  antitrust  investigators 
recently  have  pressed  a number  of  cases  Involving  smaller 
dealers  and  artists.  — Bloomberg 


Emap  plans  disposals 

EMAP,  the  publishing  and  radio  group,  said  yesterday  it  was  in 
negotiations  over  the  possible  disposal  of  up  to  14  of  its  business 
publications,  including  Media  Week  and  UK  Press  Gazette.  Emap, 
which  also  owns  Smash  Hits,  Just  17  and  Motor  Cycle  News,  said 
it  had  received  several  approaches  for  the  titles  but  was  now  in 
talks  with  just  one  party.  Sources  in  the  publishing  world  pointed 
to  Haymarket  Publishing  or  Wilmington. 

Emap  unveiled  a 40  per  cent  jump  in  foil-year  pre-tax  profits,  to 
£121.1  million.  The  figures  take  no  account  erf  one-off  profits  of 
£113-5  million  from  the  sale  of  newspaper  and  printing  businesses 
last  year.  — tan  King 


Pepsi  set  to  bottle  out 

PEPSICO  plans  to  emulate  arch-rival  Coca  Cola  by  creating  a 
separate  company  for  its  *6  billion  bottling  business.  Pepsi  has 
been  criticised  cm  Wall  Street  for  being  too  closely  involved  in 
bottling  operations,  distracting  it  from  Its  core  job  of  selling 
concentrate.  — Mark  Tran  in  New  York 


City  wary  of  Heath  buy-out 

SENIOR  managers  preparing  a buy-out  of  insurance  Arm  CE 
Heath  may  be  in  for  a tough  time  from  shareholders  wary  of  the 
broker’s  track  record.  Although  the  market  responded  well  to  the 
official  announcement  of  the  bid,  which  is  backed  by  venture 
capital  group  DLJ  ffcoenix,  sources  said:  The  company's  costs 
are  very  high  and  the  City  is  always  wary  about  MBOs.  The 
question  of  past  bonuses  will  undoubtedly  come  up."  Shares  in 
GE  Heath  rose  28/,p  yesterday  to  £1 .30  W.  — Sarah  Kyle 


ITV’s  new  northern  empire 


OUTLOOK/Lisa  Buckingham  ona 
merger  intended  to  keep  the  big 
media  barons  south  of  the  border 


CONFIRMATION  that 
Scottish  Media 
Group  is  planning  a 
£100  million  bid  for 
neighbouring  Grampian  puts 
the  seal  on  ITV’s  consolida- 
tion prompted  by  looser 
ownership  rules  introduced 
last  year. 

The  merger  would  leave 
only  three  wholly  indepen- 
dent Channel  3 companies  — 
Ulster.  Channel  Islands  and 

Border.  The  others  are  in  the 
sway  of  an  ITV  triumvirate  — 
Gerry  Robinson  at  Granada. 
Michael  Green  of  Carlton 
Communications  and  Lord 
Hollick  at  United  News. 

Granada,  which  owns  LWT, 
is  back  in  takeover  talks  with 
Ward  Thomas  at  Yorkshire 
Tyne  Tees  where  it  has  a 25 
per  cent  stake.  A bid  could 
come  next  Friday  — the  ex- 
piry of  a three-month  morato- 
rium triggered  when  Mr  Rob- 
inson said  he  bad  no  present 
Intention  to  buy  Yorkshire. 
United  News  — the  owner 


of  Meridian  and  Anglia  — has 
a blocking  20  per  rent  holding 
in  the  Welsh  company  HTV, 
and  Carlton  Communica- 
tions, which  owns  Central 
TV,  recently  mopped  up  West- 
country  Television. 

Several  questions  will  have 
to  be  resolved  before  a merger 
of  SMG  (the  old  Scottish  Tele- 
vision) and  Grampian  can  go 
ahead,  hut  the  enlarged  group 
will  still  be  nowhere  near 
large  enough  to  be  immune  to 
takeover — one  of  the  motives 
said  to  be  driving  the  SMG 
chairman,  Gus  Macdonald,  to 
expand  his.  empire. 

The  merger  will  need  the 
approval -of  the  Independent 
Television  Commission  as  it 
win  create  a uniquely  power- 
ful news  force  with  news- 
paper and  broadcast  interests 
covering  all  of  Scotland. 

But  the  ETC  is  expected  to 
overlook  worries  about  con- 
centration — already  raised 
by  the  Scottish  Nationalist 
party  — in  an  effort  to  create 


a stronger  Channel  3.  ITV  is 
in  difficult  times  — it  is  los- 
ing out  in  the  ratings  war  to  a 
reinvigorated  BBC  and  Is 
haemorrhaging  advertising 
revenue  to  Channel  4,  BSkyB 
and  the  new  Channel  5 
(though  only  in  a small  way). 
This  comes  as  advertising 
revenues  are  starting  to  turn 
down  and  as  ITV  should  be 
spending  more  on  pro- 
grammes to  shore  up  its  repu- 
tation with  the  viewers. 

The  ITC  is  only  too  aware 
that  just  as  channel  3 needs 
to  be  a formidable  single  force 
to  see  off  competition  from  ex- 
isting and  new  digital  compe- 
tition, the  network’s  decision- 
making processes  are  being 


wrought  by  the  fete*  that  there 
are  10  people  around  a table 
when  two  would  be  ample. 
Apart  from  the  different 
points  of  view,  it  Is  believed 
that  the  smaller,  less  wealthy 
ITV  stations  are  reluctant  to 
dig  deeply  Into  shareholders’ 
Tunds  to  enhance  their 
output. 

in  addition,  the  ITC  must 
start  to  deal  with  Channel  3 
companies  beginning  to  rene- 
gotiate their  annual  cash 
licence  fees  from  the  start  of 
next  year.  Some,  like  Scottish 


— which  Is  thought  most 
likely  to  shed  Jobs  in  a merger 
after  it  has  been  allowed  to 
grow  fht  because  it  paid  a 
small  licensing  fee  — wSQ 
drag  their  heels.  Those 
labouring  under  huge  cash 
fees  such  as  Yorkshire  or 
Carlton  will  be  knocking  at 
the  ITC's  door  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Analysts  such  as  Nelli 
Junor  of  NatWest  Markets 
are  already  talking  about 
“when”  rather  than  ••if’*  the 
Government  will  allow  the 
ITV  network  to  contract  to 

two  rather  than  three  power 

centres.  Scottish  (plus  Gram- 
pian) is  then  seen  as  likely  to 
fall  prey  to  Granada.  The 
other  tiddlers  w£fl,  the  market 
thinks.  Inevitably  ^Hmb  into 
bed  with  one  camp  or 
another. 

So  the  hottest  guessing 
game  In  town  Is  which  two  of 
the  three  ITV  barons  will  end 
up  as  top  dogs.  Lord  Hollick  is 
regarded  as  the  most  likely  to 
sell  out  of  Channd.3  in  favour 
of  his  Channel  5 and  possible 
digital  broadcast  interests. 
His  decision  would  then  auto- 
matically aunoint  the  kins  °f 
JTTv . But  by  then  the  crown 
will  be  less  prestigious. 
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Rugby  League 


vote 

claims 

‘absurd’ 


Paul  ntaepatrfcfc 


JACK  ROBINSON,  the 
Wigan  Warriors  chair- 
man. said  yesterday 
that  allegations  of  vote- 
rigging  at  laBt  month’s 
extraordinary  general 
meeting  of  the  club  were  so 
absurd  they  did  not  deserve 
Anther  comment. 

Claims  of  Irregularities 
have  been  made  by  the 
shareholders'  action  group 
which  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  have  Robinson  and  his 
vice-chairman  Tom  Rath- 
bone  removed  from  office 
at  the  meeting  on  May  20. 
Wigan  police  confirmed 
that  a dossier  had  been 
handed  to  them  and  that 
they  were  investigating. 

“This  is  Just  another  ex- 
ample of  . the  bully-boy  tac- 
tics of  a few  who  are  trying 
to  intimidate  us,”  said  Rob- 
inson, who  has  been  under 
attack  since  the  sale  of  Wig- 
an's Central  Park  ground 
to  Tesco  in  March. 

Ernie  Benbow,  chief 
spokesman  for  the  action 
group,  said:  “It  had  been 
our  hope  that  having  •made 
the  Wigan  board  aware  of 
our  concerns  then  the  In- 
volvement of  the  police 
could  have  been  avoided. 

“However,  we  have  had 
no  satisfactory  response 
from  the  board  and  felt  we 
had  no  choice  but  to  pass  on 
our  evidence  to  the  police." 

The  group's  allegations 
relate  to  the  handling  of  the 
proxy  vote  and  they  say 
they  are  prepared  to  take 
Robinson  and  Rathbone  to 
court  to  have  the  result  nul- 
lified. Robinson  survived 
the  move  to  oust  him  by  82 
votes  and  Rathbone  by  80. 

Bradford  Bulls,  current 
leaders  of  the  Super 
League,  are  on  course  for 
new  attendance  records. 
Their  six  home  games  so 
Car  have  drawn  more  than 
90,000  spectators  for  an  av- 
erage of  15,066,  .a  50  per 
cent  increase  on’  last  sea- 
son's 10346  average  — it- 
self a huge  Increase  on  the 
previous  season.  The  best 
average  In  modern  times 
was  Wigan's  14,561  in  1994. 

Widnes  Vikings'  half- 
back Phil  Waring  Joined 
Salford  Reds  yesterday  in 
an  exchange  deal  with  the 
winger  David  Myers.  Sal- 
ford will  receive  a cash  ad- 
justment as  well  as  the  22- 
year-old  Waring,  who 
moved  to  Widnes  from  St 
Helens  a year  ago. 


Line  of  running . . . the  Lions  do  their  sprint  drills  in  the  sunshine  at  Loftus  Versfeld's  training  ground  in  Pretoria  yesterday  photograph:  dawo  Rogers 

Springboks  leave  Wiese  in  cold 


Robert  Armstrong 
in  Pretoria 


KOBUS  WIESE,  the 
strong  man  who  has 
been  a key  member 
of  recent  Springbok 
packs,  has  been  Left  out  of  the 
27-man  squad  for  the  forth- 
coming series  against  the 
Lions.  The  20-stone  lock,  who 
played  for  Eastern  Province 
against  the  tourists  ll  days 
ago,  is  the  only  surprise  omis- 
sion from  a South  Africa 
squad  who  will  be  led  by  the 
No.  8 Gary  Teichmann. 

Fritz  van  Heerden,  who  has 


been  linked  recently  with 
Leicester,  wins  a place  at  the 
expense  of  Wiese.  None  of 
South  Africa's  England-based 
internationals,  such  as  Joel 
Stransky,  who  has  a knee  lig- 
ament injury,  or  Steve  Ather- 
ton, has  been  picked. 

The  27  include  the  wing 
James  Small,  who  has  alleged 
that  he  was  gouged  by  John 
Bentley  during  the  Lions' 
38-21  weekend  victory  over 
Western  Province.  The  allega- 
tion was  contemptuously  dis- 
missed yesterday  by  the  tour- 
ists’ manager  Fran  Cotton. 

Small's  claim  that  he  was 
gouged  by  the  Newcastle  wing 


while  trapped  at  the  bottom  of 
a ruck  was  "absolute  non- 
sense”, declared  Cotton. 

"The  allegations  are  totally 
without  foundation  and  not 
really  worthy  of  comment," 
he  said.  “Maybe  James  Small 
is  trying  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  he  had  a rather  average 
game  on  Saturday  while  his 
opposite  number  John  Bent- 
ley put  two  excellent  tries 
past  him.  It  was  a disgraceful 
comment  by  Small-  I would 
like  to  bring  this  matter  to  an 
mid  because  Fm  here  to  talk 
about  rugby,  not  to  massage 
James  Small's  ego.” 

The  South  African  Rugby 


Football  Union  announced 
that  it  would  not  be  asking 
the  Lions  to  take  disciplinary 
action  against  Bentley  under 
the  citing  procedure.  In  effect, 
the  SARFU  immediately  dis- 
tanced Itself  from  Small,  who 
bag  a well-documented  his- 
tory of  involvement  in  contro- 
versial Incidents,  including  a 
sending-off  in  a Test. 

Meanwhile,  Tim  Rodber 
has  been  made  captain  of  the 
Linos  for  tomorrow’s  match 
against  Mpumalanga,  for- 
merly South-east  Transvaal, 
at  Witbank  near  here.  His 
Northampton  club-mate,  the 
scrum-half  Matt  Dawson,  will 


start  a game  for  the  first  time 
on  tour.  Neil  Jenkins  will 
play  at  fly-half  and  Nick  Beal 
at  full-back. 

UOKSi  N Baal  (Northampton  and  Eng- 
land); l twa  (LlanoHI  and  Watea).  A 
■ataman  (Richmond  and  Wales).  W 
Oiaanwood  (Leteter).  T Underwood 
(Newcastle  and  England);  N Juldn 
(Pontypridd  and  Wales).  ■ Dawson 
(Northampton  and  England):  T SmUfa 
(Waemnlona  and  Scotland),  K Wood  (Har- 
lequins end  Ireland).  PWaBaoo  (Saracens 
and  Ireland),  a Weir  (Newcastle  and 
Scotland).  J Paiktaoa  (London  Irish  and 
Ireland),  R WahiwilHlU  [WaKonlans  and 
Scotland),  ■ Back  (Let cantor  and  Eng- 
land). T Rodber  (Northampton  and  Eng- 
land. captL  RuidainiaiitB-  J ttnaoott 
[Bath  and  England),  a Townoaad  (North- 
ampton and  Scotland).  A lleatoy  (Leices- 
ter and  England).  D Tiwig  (Carton  and 
Wales).  ■ Raaaa  (Bristol  and  England),  s 
tUnofl  (Richmond  and  Wales). 


Catt’s  call-up  forces  England  reshuffle 


Hugh  Godwin  In  Mendoza 


JACK  ROWELL  could  not 
hide  his  disappointment 
yesterday  at  losing  Eng- 
land’s star  performer  Mike 
Catt  to  a Lions  call-up  less 
than  a week  before  the  second 
Test  against  Argentina. 


Catt  left  the  England  party 
at  lunchtime  yesterday,  alter 
barely  24  hours  here,  bound 
for  Buenos  Aires,  Sao  Paulo 
and  Johannesburg,  where  he 
will  touch  down  tomorrow 
rooming.  “It  is  a delight  to  he 
recalled  to  the  country  of  my 
birth  as  a British  Lion,”  the 
Bath  outside-half  said  Of  bis 


selection  to  replace  the  in- 
jured Paul  Grayson.  4 

But  Can's  delight  was  not 
shared  by  the  Eniland  coach. 
Rowell  confirmed  that  on 
Sunday  he  had  asked  the 
Lions  manager  Fran  Cotton  to 
allow  Catt  to  stay  on  for  Sat- 
urday's Test  Cotton  refused. 

“Mike  is  contracted  to  play 


for  England  on  this  tour  but 
we  have  agreed  to  release 
him,"  Rowell  said.  “Ifs  a lit- 
tle extraordinary  but  we  are 
back  to  base  camp  and  we  will 
have  to  do  it  all  again.”  The 
Bath  full-back  Jon  Callard 
will  fly  out  to  replace  Catt 
England  play  Cuyo,  one  of 
the  weaker  provinces,  here 


today  with  Alex  King  in  at 
outside-half  and  Mark  Maple- 
toft,  now  the  party's  chief  goal- 
kicker,  at  foll-back. 

Chris  Sheasby  of  Wasps  will 
lead  an  England  XV  for  the 
first  time.  Joining  him  in  the 
pack  will  he  two  new  arrivals, 
the  prop  Will  Green  and  the 
hooker  Steve  Diamond. 


SPORTS  NEWS  13 

Racing 

(Fallon  given 
green  light 
for  Classics 


Ctufs  Hawkins 


IF  the  Pope  bets  he  must  be 
holding  an  ante-post  voucher 
on  Reams  of  Verse  for  the 
Oaks  as  in  Rome  yesterday 
Kieren  Fallon,  rider  of  the  hot 
favourite  at  Epsom  on  Friday, 
was  granted  a stay  of  execu- 
tion on  the  10-day  ban  im- 
posed on  him  by  thp  Italian 
stewards  after  the  Derby 
Itaiiano. 

The  suspension  would  have 
ruled  him  out  of  both  the 
Oaks  and  the  Derby,  In  which 
he  rides  Symonds  iwn[  but 
Fallon  got  a surprisingly  ac- 
commodating decision  from  a 
short  legal  hearing  in  the 
papal  city. 

He  must  however,  return 
to  Rome  for  his  appeal  against 
the  suspension  which  will  go 
before  the  disciplinary  com- 
mittee of  the  Italian  Jockey 
Club  on  a date  yet  to  be  an- 
nounced. But  tins  will  not  be 
untQ  after  Royal  Ascot,  where 
he  has  plum  rides  lined  up  on 
SLeepytime  and  Bosra  Sham. 

"I  am  very  relieved,”  said 
Fallon.  “I  have  a great  chance 
on  Reams  of  Verse  in  the 
Oaks  and  it  would  have  been 
a disaster  if  I couldn't  ride. 
Tm  sorry  the  interference 
happened  in  the  Italian  Derby 
and  I will  accept  the  final 
decision.” 

There  were  16  declared  at 
yesterday's  forfeit  stage  for 
the  Derby  and  bookmakers 
were  busy  cutting  Cloudings 
odds  following  confirmation 
that  Olivier  Peslier  will  ride 
the  Andr6  Fabre- trained  chit 
for  Sheikh  Mohammed.  Lad- 
brokes slashed  Cloudings  to 
12-1  from  16s.  while  Coral 
make  him  14-1  from  25s. 

It  has  not  been  Fabre's 
lucky  race  — in  five  attempts 
his  best  placing  is  a ninth 
with  Toulon,  who  started  4-1 
joint  favourite  in  1991.  Two 
years  ago  he  had  the  hot 
favourite  Pennekamp.  who 
broke  a bone  in  his  hind  leg 


cnwiing  down  Tattenham  Hill 

Peslier’s  only  ride  in  the 
race  was  on  Glory  of  Dancer 
last  year,  when  he  finished 
fourth,  hut  Sheikh  Moham- 
med, who  originally  had  15 
entries  in  this  year's  race, 
may  have  lost  count  of  his 
failed  attempts,  although  I 
can  tell  him  it  numbers  18. 

Cloudings  would  appear  to 
have  an  excellent  chance  of  at 
least  making  the  frame,  hav- 
ing won  the  Frix  Lupin  last 
month  when  beating  the 
French  Derby  third  Astara- 
bad  by  four  lengths.  He  is 
reported  to  have  worked  well 
with  Peintre  Celebre  since 
and  on  breeding  looks  certain 
to  get  the  mile  and  a half. 

Like  Entrepreneur,  he  is  by 
Sadler’s  Wells,  but  his  dam  Is- 
pahan Is  by  Rusticaro,  who 
was  a very  smart  mile  and  a 
quarter  performer  In  France 
in  the  late  1970s. 

Peslier  is  the  blue-eyed  boy 
of  French  racing  these  days 
and  has  pushed  the  once-fa- 
voured Thierry  Jarnet  into 
the  background.  His  services 
are  much  in  demand  and  his 
continued  association  with 
Cloudings  means  that  John 
Gosden  is  now  looking  for  a 
rider  for  Benny  The  Dip. 

Gosden  had  gone  to  ground 
yesterday,  but  was  said  to  be 
pursuing  the  possibility  of  se- 
curing a top  jockey  from  the 
States  for  his  American- 
owned  colt. 

Benny  The  Dip  remains  an 
8-1  chance  with  Ladbrokes, 
who  have  Entrepreneur  at  4-5 
followed  by  Silver  Patriarch 
at  5-1,  Fahris  at  14-1  and 
Grapeshot  at  16s. 

Luca  Cumania  has  decided 
to  let  Grapeshot  take  his 
chance  and  has  Jason  Weaver 
standing  by  to  take  the 
mount,  although  John  Reid 
could  be  on  board,  as  at  Good- 
wood,  if  not  claimed  by  Peter 
Chapple-Hyam.  whose  Roma- 
nov and  Single  Empire  are 
not  considered  certain 
starters. 


Big  race  acceptors 
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Going:  firm.  * Denotes  bHurs 
Drew:  Mr  advance 

long  rfistanc*  irawBois  3.30  Cats  Bottom.  4 JO  SHver  Herw.  530  Sytranla  Light 
Savon  day  winners  3 JO  Paddy's  Rica. 
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• Meshhed,  the  horse  who  brought  Willie  Carson’s  long  and 
Illustrious  career  in  the  saddle  to  an  end,  may  run  in  die 
Jersey  Stakes  at  Royal  Ascot  after  gaining  an  impressive 
victory  in  the  Silver  Pheasant  Fillies ' Conditions  Stakes  at 
Leicester  yesterday.  In  front  from  the  start  under  Richard 
Hills,  Meshhed,  starting  at  n-4,  had  Natalia  Bay  breathing 
down  her  neck  approaching  the  final  furlong  but  lengthened 
inside  the  last  to  register  a three  and  a half  length  win. 


KEEPING  TRACK 
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COMMENTARY  RESULTS 

PONTEFRACT  771  781 

BRIGHTON  772  782 

ALL  COURSES  COMMENTARY  0891  222  780 
ALL  COURSES  results  0891  222  790 
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14  SPORTS  NEWS 


The  ru^rdiaa  Tuesday  June  3 1897 


Motor  Racing 


Richard  Williams  on  the  worid  champion’s  failure  to  recollect  events  leading  up  to  the  death  of  Ayrton  Senna  at  Imola 


Hill  steers  clear  of  an  answer 


M 


Y NAME  is 
Damon  Hill.  I 

am  a racing 
driver.”  The 
world  cham- 


pion leaned  back  In  his  court- 
room chair,  turned  towards  a 
rookery  of  black-cloaked  law- 
yers, and  awaited  the  first 
question. 

Two  and  a half  hours  later 
the  rest  of  us  in  the  upstairs 
room  at  the  Casa  Dopolavoro 
Imola.  a social  club  turned 
into  a temporary  court,  were 
still  waiting  for  answers  that 
might  shed  real  light  on  the 
death,  just  down  the  road,  of 
another  world  champion, 
Ayrton  Senna. 

Three  years  alter  his  team- 
mate's fatal  accident.  Hill  had 
been  invited  back  to  Imola  to 


give  evidence  to  an  inquiry 
which,  under  the  Italian  legal 
system,  lies  in  between  an  in- 
quest and  a trial  Somewhere 
en  route,  however,  he  seemed 
to  have  Left  part  of  his  mem- 
ory behind. 

A local  judge,  Antonio  Cos- 
tanzo,  is  listening  to  evidence 
that  will  determine  responsi- 
bility for  what  happened  at 
the  start  of  the  seventh  lap  of 


toej994  San  Marino  Grand 

Culpable  homocide,  an  Ital- 
ian version  of  manslaughter 
is  the  name  for  the  charge 
against  six  men: 
Frank  Williams,  the  boss  of 

SB2n?UGa,,5  Patricfc  Head  ; 
and  Adrian  Newey,  the  de- 1 
signers  of  the  Waunns  FWie  I 
car;  Federico  BendineQi.  the 
manager-director  of  the  com- 1 
pany  owning  theTmola  auto- 
drome; Giorgio  Pioggi  the 
circuit  manager,  and  Roland 
Bruynseraede,  the  race  direc- 
tor. Although  they  were  not 
present  yesterday,  their  law- 
yers certainly  were. 

But  it  was  Maurizio  passar- 
mi,  the  investigating  magis- 
trate. who  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings with  what  was 
intended  to  be  a searching  ex- 
amination of  the  memory  of 
HUl,  the  only  other  man  driv- 
ing an  FW18  that  day  in  1994. 

Passarini  believes  the 
accident  was  caused  by  a bro- 
ken steering  column,  which 
had  been  cut  extended  and 
rewelded  to  give  Senna  more 
space  in  the  cockpit  But  he  is 
also  having  to  explore  theories 
that  the  car  was  thrown  off  die 


road  at  190mph  either  by  a 
fault  in  its  power  steering  sys- 
tem or  by  the  effect  of  low  tyre 
pressures  and  ripples  on  the 
track  surface.  A further  com- 
plication arose  last  month 
when  the  magistrate  made  the 
accusation  that  pictures  from 
the  video  camera  on  Senna's 
car  had  been  tampered  with. 

The  atmosphere  in  the 
courtroom  was  informal,  verg- 
ing on  chaotic.  There  were  no 
more  than  SO  people  present, 
divided  equally  into  lawyers, 
journalists  and  members  of 
the  public.  But  Hill's  lawyer. 
Michael  Breen. ' had  several 
television  crews  removed  be- 
fore the  hearing  began. 

Sitting  in  front  of  the  judge, 
under  a small  crucifix  and  a 
sign  reading  La  legge  e uguale 
per  tutti,  Ifill  was  asked  by 
Passarmi  if  there  bad  been  a 
problem  caused  by  the  lack  of 
space  inside  the  cockpit  of  the 
car.  Yes,  Hill  said,  it  was  very 
tight  Did  Senna  have  the 
same  problem?  “I  believe  so." 
And  bad  they  discussed  it 
together?  "I  don't  remember." 

The  problem  in  his  own  car. 
Hill  continued,  was  to  do  with 
the  amount  of  space  between 


the  steering  wheel  and  the 
edge  of  the  bodywork,  which 
restricted  the  movement  of 

his  hands.  Was  that  also  Sen- 
na’s problem?  " I can’t  hon- 
estly say.” 

Dressed  in  a dark  suit,  pale- 
blue  slurt  and  uavy-and-white 


fore  we  ran  the  car.  In  other 
words,  before  It  went  to  a 
racetrack.” 

Before  the  beginning  of  the 

championship,  then?  "Yea.” 

When  had  he  known  about 
the  modification?  "Because  I 
don't  know  when  it  was  done, 


Three  years  after  his  team-mate’s  fatal 
accident,  Hill  had  been  invited  back  to 
Imola  to  give  evidence  to  an  inquiry. 
Somewhere  en  route,  however,  he  seemed 
to  have  left  part  of  his  memory  behind’ 


polka-dot  tie.  Hill  was  cooper- 
ative but  unfbrthcoming,  par- 
ticularly when  Passarmi 
pressed  him  to  say  exactly 
when  the  steering  column  had 
been  modified.  “I  don’t  know 
exactly,”  he  replied.  ‘1  think  It 
was  before  we  went  to  the  first 
test,  but  I can't  be  sure.” 

Before  the  first  race  of  the 
season,  then?  “I  can't  remem- 
ber the  exact  date.  I seem  to 
remember  it  being  done  be- 


I can't  ten  you.  1 was  made 
aware  that  it  had  been  done.” 

Did  he  remember  who  had 
informed  him  of  it?  "No.” 

Would  he  confirm,  Passar- 
lnl  asked,  that  in  1994  the 
FW16  ran  with  power  steer- 
ing? "Yes,  it  did.” 

And  had  their  cars  used 
power  steering  in  1993?  “I 
don’t  remember.” 

At  this  point  a degree  of  as- 
tonishment was  in  order. 


since  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  a good  Formula  One 
driver  is  an  outstanding 
capacity  for  storing  and  eryal- ; 
gating  technical  information,  j 

Cleariy  prepared  for  Hill’s 
friarwi  response,  Passarini  at- 
tempted to  expose  Inconsisten- 
cies by  reading  out  extracts 
from  a.  statement  the  driver 

fraH  given  him  Airing  an  im- 

wttnessed  interview  in  Imola 
six  weeks  after,  the  accident 
According  to  his  lawyer.  Hill 
bad  never  been  given  a copy  of 
die  statement  and  was  there- 
fore hearing  his  own  three- 
year-old  words  for  the  first 
time  since  he  uttered  them. 

The  Inconsistencies  were 
minor  awl  inconclusive,  but 
there  were  enough  of  them  to 
suggest  that  HH1  was  being 
somewhat  economical  with 
his  knowledge  of  the  techni- 
cal background  yesterday.  He 
opened  up  slightly  on  the 
question  of  the  power  steer- 
ing. saying  that  it  could  be  ac- 
tivated from  the  cockpit,  that 
he  had  been  told  to  switch  it 
off  after  Senna's  accident,  and 
that  he  had  been  given  per- 
mission to  switch  it  on  again 
during  the  restarted  race. 
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Senna . . . lack  of  space 


Hill . . . unfort  hcoming 


But  there  were  further  curi- 
ous gaps  In  his  recollection* 
"In  the  two  previous  races  in 
1994,”  Passarini  asked,  “did 
you  race  with  or  without  the 
power  steering?" 

“I  honestly  don’t 
remember.” 

"And  at  the  San  Marino 
Grand  Prlx.  did  you  have  a 
chance  to  talk  to  Senna  about 
the  car?  As  for  as  you  know, 
did  he  have  any  reason  to 
pnmpiain  about  iiift  car?” 

“I  don’t  remember,”  Hill 
said,  for  what  seemed  like  the 
hundredth  time.  But  when 
the  team  reached  Tmola  for 
the  third  race  of  the  1994  sea- 
son, It  had  long  been  apparent 
that  the  FW16  offered  its 
drivers  a surprisingly  un- 
pleasant experience  — a prob- 
lem that  would  have  occupied 
every  waking  hour  of  Senna 
and  Hill,  both  drivers  of  great 
technical  acumen. 

More  than  hour  was  spent 
viewing  the  film  from  Senna's 
car  and  inviting  Hill  to  com- 
ment on  iL  He  was  reluctant 


to  be  categorical,  but  he 
thought  it  showed  that  Senna 
had  twice  made  small  .steer- 
ing adjustments  to  correct 
tail-slides  in  the  comer. 

This,  he  explained,  bad 

been  caused  by  the  phenome- 
non called  ovens  leer,  which 
could  have  resulted  from  low 
tyre  pressures  created  by.  a 
drop  in  temperature  when  the 
cars  ran  behind  the  safety  car 
for  five  laps  after  a start-line 
accident. 

Low  tyre  pressures.  Hill 
commented,  would  reduce  the 
car’s  ground  clearance.  His 
own  FW16  had  bottomed  sev- 
eral times  during  the  period 
immediately  after  the  safety 
car  had  left  the  track. 

He  had  visited  the  Williams 
factory  a few  days  after  the 
race,  he  continued,  for  discus- 
sions with  the  team's  engi- 
neers. ”1  came  away  from  the 
meeting.”  he  said  solemnly, 
“with  the  view  that,  on-  the 
| evidence  1 had  seen,  it  was 
difficult  to  explain  the  cause 
of  the  accident.” 


Soccer 


Honor  for 


wmm 


cut  skort 


Lawrence  Donegan  talks  to  a player 
who  could  become  the  British  Bosman 


CHRIS  HONOR. 

Remember  that 
name,  because  if 
things  go  to  plan  this 
Bristol-based  petrol  station 
owner  will  one  day  join  Jean- 
Marc  Bosman  in  the  sports 
hall  of  fame  reserved  for  foot- 
ball revolutionaries. 

The  two  men  have  never 
met  but  they  have  much  In 
common:  both  were  once  pro- 
fessional footballers  plying 
their  trade  at  the  mid-to- 
lower  end  of  the  market;  both 
wanted  to  change  clubs  at  the 
end  of  their  contracts;  and 
both  found  their  careers 
stifled  by  conditions  erf  em- 
ployment that  would  have 
made  a Victorian  mill-owner 
blush  with  embarrassment 
Bosman  won  his  fellow 
players  freedom  of  movement 
between  European  clubs. 
Honor's  target  Is  closer  to 
home  — freedom  of  move- 
ment between  British  clubs.  If 
he  wins  a claim  for  damages 
against  Airdrie  in  the  Scot- 
tish courts,  he  will,  in  the 
words  of  Tony  Higgins,  secre- 
tary of  the  Scottish  Profes- 
sional Footballers’  Associa- 
tion, "bring  about  the  end  of 
the  transfer  system  as  we 
know  it”. 

Like  all  revolutions,  this 
one  had  a modest  beginning. 
Chris  Honor  only  ever 
wanted  to  play  footbalL  He 
joined  his  local  club,  Bristol 
City,  as  a schoolboy  and  grad- 
uated through  the  ranks.  He 
was  (and  still  is)  a reliable, 
hard-tackling  full-back  but 
found  himself  out  of  the  first 
team  by  the  1991  season  and 
signed  a two-year  contract  for 
Airdrie.  The  fee  was  £20,000, 
his  wages  around  £250  a week 
plus  bonuses. 

He  had  two  happy  years  at 
the  club,  playing  in  the  Scot- 
tish Cup  Final  against 
Rangers  and  in  the  European 
Cup  Winners'  Cup.  "They 
were  great  years,”  he  recalls. 
‘They  called  us  the  Beasts  of 
Britain  — we  had  the  worst 
disciplinary  record  and  the 
most  fun  in  the  country.  We 
were  friends  as  well  as  foot- 


ballers, and  we  were  a good 
side." 

His  contract  aided  and,  sat- 
isfied that  he  had  given  good 
service  to  Airdrie  but  believ- 
ing he  could  better  himself 
elsewhere,  decided  on  a move 
to  England.  That  was  when  he 
discovered  the  spirit  of  slavery 
was  alive  and  kicking  In  Scot- 
tish football  — and  a ratebook 
which  says  a club  is  entitled  to 
transfer  fee  for  a player  even 
though  he  has  fulfilled  his  con- 
tract to  the  last  foil  stop. 

"They  wanted  £200,000  for 
me."  he  claims.  “If  I was  a 
£200,000  player,  why  were 
they  only  willing  to  pay  me 
£250  a week?  I think  I'm  a 
good  player  but  I wasn’t 
worth  that  much.  I knew  no 
club  was  going  to  pay  that  for 
me.  I was  stuck  there.” 

His  pessimism  proved  well- 
founded.  A succession,  of 
dubs.  Including  Gerry  Fran- 
cis, then  managing  QPR. 
showed  an  interest  in  Honor 
but  each  was  scared  off  by 
Airdrie’s  asking  price.  Nor 
did  any  of  these  other  clubs 
want  to  risk  going  to  the 
transfer  tribunal,  where  they 
risked  having  to  pay  a fee 
way  above  their  valuation  of 
Honor’s  abilities. 

Honor  continued  to  play  in 
Scotland  on  a month-to- 
month  basts  until  the  end  or 
the  1993-94  season  when,  as 
Airdrie  were  entitled  to  do 
under  the  rules,  the  club 
stopped  paying  his  wages.  He 
was  now  in  the  unhappy  situ- 
ation of  being  unemployed  at 
the  prime  of  his  career  — he 
was  28  years  old  at  the  time  — 
and  totally  disillusioned  with 
a game  he  once  loved. 

Airdrie,  meanwhile,  were 
In  the  happy  situation  of 
being  entitled  to  a transfer  fee 
for  a player  they  were  neither 
paying  nor  playing.  "It  was 
slavery,  plain  and  simple." 
says  Honor. 

"It  was  a basic  denial  of 
fundamental  human  rights.” 
says  Higgins.  He  says  the 
Scottish  PFA  is  determined  to 
back  Honor  all  the  way  to  the 
European  courts. 
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Chris  Honor . . . ’My  life  stood  still  during  the  two  years  that  I couldn’t  get  away  from  Airdrie' 


Domestic 
system  on 
the  verge  of 
free-for-all 


A ■ COMPROMISE  aimed 
Mat  sidestepping  the  ap- 


NickVarley  outlines 
the  case  background 


#raat  sidestepping  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Bosnian 
ruling  to  domestic  trans- 
fers will  be  on  the  table  at  a 
meeting  today  between  the 
football  authorities  and  the 
players'  union.  But  the  deal 
could  be  wrecked  by  Chris 
Honor’s  challenge  to  the 
tribunal  system. 

The  only  certainty  seems 
to  be  that  there  will  be 
more  uncertainty,  at  least 
in  the  short  term. 


Since  Jean-Marc  Bos- 
nian's court  victory  almost 
two  years  ago,  any  player 
at  the  end  of  his  contract  is 
entitled  to  a tree  transfer  to 
any  club  in  another  Euro- 
pean Union  country.  But  a i 
fee  can  still  be  demanded  if I 
the  player  moves  to  a new 
club  in  the  same  country. 

Last  week  Newcastle  an- 
nounced their  intention  to 
challenge  the  need  to  pay  a 
fee  for  Blackburn's  out-of- 
contract  goalkeeper  Shay 


"It  was  the  rules.”  says 
George  Peat,  the  Airdrie  sec- 
retary. "We  were  only  apply- 
ing the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Scottish  League." 

Peat  is  correct.  But  it  is  not 
the  club  Honor  is  targeting  in 
claiming  damages  for  a career 
ruined,  it  is  a system  which 
he  claims  destroyed  his 
livelihood. 

Airdrie  finally  gave  the 
player  a free  transfer  in  1995 
but  by  then  it  was  too  late,  his 


career,  as  a professional  at 
least,  was  over. 

With  the  help  of  a friendly 
bank  manager  and  generous 
parents.  Honor  bought  him- 
self an  Esso  franchise.  He 
played  for  Bath  in  the  Confer- 
ence last  season  and  is  look- 
ing for  a club  for  the  coming 
campaign.  Honor  says  he  still 
enjoys  playing,  whatever  the 
level,  but  non-league  football 
is  not  what  he  dreamed  about 
as  a schoolboy. 


“My  life  stood  still  during 
the  two  years  that  I couldn't 
get  away  from  Airdrie.  My 
claim  is  for  damages  not  just 
for  those  two  years  but  for  the 
10  years  after  those  two  years 
that  1 have  missed  out  on. 
Who  knows  what  would  have 
happened  to  my  football 
career  if  I had  been  allowed  to 
leave  Airdrie?  It  certainly 
wouldn’t  have  aided  up  in  a I 
petrol  station" 

It  will  be  some  months  be- 


Athletics 


Results 


Athens  doubt  over  Johnson  soccer 


Duncan  Madcap 


Michael  Johnson 

faces  a race  against  time 
if  he  is  to  defend  his  200  and 
400  metres  titles  at  the  August 
worid  championships  in  Ath- 
ens after  injury  forced  to  him 
pull  up  lame  in  Sunday's 
head-to-head  against  Donovan 
Bailey  in  Toronto. 

The  American  headed 
home  to  Dallas  yesterday  for 
treatment  on  a thigh  muscle 
Injury'  which  left  him  pros- 
trate on  the  track  as  Bailey 
claimed  victory  in  the  150m 
race  in  I4.99sec. 

“I've  had  no  time  to  con- 
sider a rematch.”  Johnson 
said.  “At  this  point  rm  con- 
cerned with  getting  healthy 
for  the  US  championships  In 
two  weeks."  If  Johnson 
misses  that  meeting  in  India- 
napolis he  will  not  go  to  Ath- 
ens as  the  Americans  pick 
only  the  first  three  past  the 
post  from  the  nationals. 


Bailey,  who  called  Johnson 
“chicken”  and  claimed  he 
feigned  the  injury,  earned  $1 
million  for  his  victory.  He  is 
in  no  rush  to  give  Johnson 
the  opportunity  of  revenge. 

"Michael  will  have  to  wait 
his  turn.”  be  said.  "There  are 
other  sprinters  like  Linford 
Christie,  Frankie  Fredericks 

and  Ato  Bold  on  who  deserve  a 

chance  first." 

If  Johnson  misses  Athens. 
Britain's  Roger  Black  will  be- 
come the  favourite  for  the 
400m  title.  Britain's  medal 
chances  received  another 
major  boost  when  the  Olym- 
pic heptathlon  bronze  medal- 
list Denise  Lewis  set  a Com- 
monwealth record  of  6,736 
points  on  the  Way  to  victory 
in  Goetzis,  Austria. 

Syria's  Ghada  Shouaa.  the 
Olympic  champion,  is  set  to 
miss  Athens  because  of  back 
injury  and  Lewis  beat  all  her 
other  rivals,  including  the  At- 
lanta silver  medallist,  Mata- 
lya  Sasanovich  of  Russia. 


WORLD  CUP  QUAUPlBb  CONCACAF 
TniiM  Canada  1.  CmU  Rica  0.  Aaias 
Zone;  Creep  J&  Iran  17.  Mahhvoa  a 


Rugby  League 


D Ward  |GB1 60.  6-1:  M Petehay  (GB)  bt  P 
Bj'ir  (Got)  >6.  7-5.  &-S  C «■—»<—-.  (GB1 
bl  A Bclobr  ajdlc  (Aire)  fr4.  6-4.  C Ha  pored 
15A)  bl  C aenrwtt  (Gfil  VA.  6-1.  M;  It 
Koenig  ISA)  tx  E Erlich  (ter]  7-6,  6-2. 
Womens  V taHua  (G8I  b<  n Egorova 
iRuei  <K)  M,  7-5:  P HarmMa  (3p)  M H 
Uctfltaiki  i Japan)  6-1.  7-6  L laihire  (GB) 

01  O Jon «.  [Aual  6-4.  6-2  A llillldll 

«3B]  bt  K Crocs  <Gfl)  6-2.  6-4. 


-510-1):  3,  Kansas  City  (34-2B-.482-SJQ.  ' 
West  DivtsXmr  i,  Texas  (W29-L24- 
Pct-647-GBOj;  2.  Anaheim  (28-25-.626-T);  | 
a.  Seaffla  (2S-Z7-fiO»-7V  I 

NATIONAL  uuaue  Atlanta  4.  San 

Francisco  3;  PiBaburgh  11,  Montreal  Si  NY 
Me»  8.  Philadelphia  5:  St  Louis  1.  Los  ' 
Angates  6:  Houston  3.  Sen  Otego  8;  Florida 
Z Colorado  9;  Chicago  7.  ancinnan  1.  I 


Hockey 


AUSTRALIAN  SUPER  I 

biry  20.  Penrith  36. 

Golf 


Athletics 


MEMORIAL  TOURNAMENT  (Dublin. 
Ohio).  Loading  Hml  lira  (iwirtlWft- 
ened:  US  uni  am  ‘Hated):  90S  V Singh  (Ft|) 
iH  65.  67.  ZQ4  C Norman  lAus)  71.  66.  64: 
J Furyk  Tj  66.  67. 206  L Janzan  70.  67. 8& 
s Koch  67  65.  73;  T Tones  70. 64.  71. 206 
F NcbllO  INT>  71.  67.  66  SOB  J NrcUouS 
69.  70.89:  T Herron  66.  72.  70  209  D Lowe 
70, 71. 66  B Taray  74. 66.  69  G Qa v W.  74, 
89.  B Andreas  86.  79. 71. 210  M Cetcavoo- 
Chia  79.  TO  67.  D Hammond  72.  71.  67:  G 
Boros  66. 63.  74.  211  B Mayfair  69.  74,6$ 
D Frost  ISA)  72.  70.  69c  D Duval  73.'G9.  69: 
P Jacobsen  n 71.  BS  Alan:  212  j Faroe- 
V*. (S*CI SS.  73.  73  aia  E EI3ISAI8B.  74 
73  219  C PArry  (Ale)  3.  70.  7b  221  H 
toe  (Japan)  72.  75  74.  p Lon*d  (Aua)  73. 


SAIMT-omtiS  II  BBT  (France).  Mao, 
ZOOnc  1.  K Lima  iU3)  20  Osec:  2. 1 Garcia 
'Cuba)  20  *7  3.  O Eztwa  (Nig)  20  56 
ISOOns  i.HB  Guerroti)  iMor) 331  78: a 
L Ranch  (Kon)  J 35.19:  3.  N Bosch  (Frl 
3 3564  lion  hredlrei  1.  M Greer  (US) 
13.29.  2,  J Pierce  fUSl  1339,  3.  I ICovacs 
(Slovak)  13.43  400m  modi—  L G Rob- 
son {US/  Z S Diagana  [Fr)  49.02;  3. 
K Hamden  Oml  49.67 
Woman:  lOOm  1.  M OROV  (Jem) 
ii  19mk:  1 C Ajumro  (Nlg|  11  JO;  3,  F 
Barque  I Frl  11  26.  ISOOmr  1.  I Samor- 
kova  I Hus)  4 04  73:  3.  S O’SuUlvan  (Ira) 
*.05.-0.  3.  K Duleoha  (Etti)  44)6.73.  AOOtn 
hreiSa*  1.  K Batten  (US1  53  63eac.  2.  0 
Hammings  (Jam)  54.02:  3.  T TereshctliA 
lUkrl  55-03.  Discus]  1.  N Sadova  (Rial 
«00m;  Z f Dtetzsch  (Gee)  64  3&  3.  E 
Zveryeva  iBeianre)  6262m. 


lanta  (W37-L1?-PdB8S-GS));  2,  Florida 
(31-22-^aS-SX}:  3.  MV  Mots  (3V43-.S74-S1. 
Central  DMsiom  1.  Pittsburgh  (W27-LZ7- 


. PcLS00-Oa0|:  3.  Houston  EB-2SK473-1X); 
3.  St  Louis  (34-S-.460-{3j:  Wool  Hr 
lolont  1.  San  Francisco  (WS1-L29- 
PcLSas-GBO):  a Colorado  O0-W- 656-7^; 
3.  Los  Angelos  127-26-^06-4). 


Squash 


Basketball 


NBA  PINAL*  Chicago  84,  Utah  B5  (Chi- 
cago lead  beM-oFeeven  sense  l-O). 


Cycling 


Australian  Rules 


Tennis 


FmCH  OPEN  ,-Parlsl;  Moo:  Porett 
immdr  C Karetrei  <Qr)  t*  A MedveCew 

(Ufcrj  5-7.  6-1.  6-7.  1-6.  7-S;  P Rafter 
(AIM  IK  M WonSordc  lAusi  6-**.  5-7.  6-1 
6-2  H Arad  (Mori  bt  M R>os  (Chi)  6-3 
6-1. 6-7.  7-6,  S Bravura  (6pi  bt  M Chang 
(US)  3-6.  6-4.  6-3. 6-4;  Q Bfera,  fSp)  bt  P 
Korda  |Cz)  T-6.  6-1.  7-S.  6-4. 

SURRBT  qhass  COURT  CHAMPION- 
SHIPS (Surbiton):  Final  qsidfitag 
roil  Ills  Mere  D S^sferd  (GBi  M 0 Flach 
(US)  7-S.  is.  6-2:  ■ Lm  (GS|  bt  R Weaien- 
tekt  (hrj  6J.  6-*.  6-1  N Fonfra  (Van)  bt  A 
Refcno!  lUS)  (M.  3-6.  6-3:  P Hand  fGBj  oi 


APL-  AdoMkW  18.9  (lE)  bt  fremamio 
1013(77) 


Baseball 


Soccer 


AMHOCAN  1.SAQUB  Boston  6 (15ns), 
New  Turk  11;  Toronto  Z Oakland  B;  Mil- 
waukee 7.  CMcepo  4.  Seattle  4.  Detroit  1, 
Texas  3.  Kansan  City  6;  Anaheim  4,  Minne- 
sota 5 Uadag  aHaiilngai  EM  Div- 
ision: 1,  Baltimore  (W36-L16- 
PCI 706-0801:  2.  NY  Yankees  (30-26- 
.545-6)  3.  Toronto  (76-26-  500-10?). 
Cant'd  BMatre  1.  Cto-dand  (WS7-L24- 
Pct  570-000).  2,  Milwaukee  (28-25- 


ORO  DOTAUAi  ISA  naga  (Borgaman- 
era  to  Delmlne.  15Bkm):  i.  F Tonga  wilt  (IQ 
MagitfWo  MG  3nr  29mln  6eec.  2,  F Ho*- 
Ctoll  (It)  AsIcs:  3,  A Leech)  (A)  MagtHldo 
MG;  <.  A V0H9  in)  Baffle  a.  g Maomrwwi 
(Swe)  Airme  & Vita:  6.  M Rotate  (Bj 
Sohsno;  7,  M apoIHre  (IQ  Snco;  & M 
Wuei  (Ger)  Festbia;  3,  u Traveroon  (IQ  . 
Mercatom  Uno;  10,  M Manzsnl  (It)  Roe*  ' 
lotto  all  seme  time.  O ml  aNnrlh  pu  l, 

I Goal  |1Q  Saeco  73hr  53m In  Wilt;  Z P 
Tontov  (Hus)  Me  oel  at  51sec  3,  L Leblanc 
(Tr)  Pen  X02;  4.  A Shder  (Kaz)  Aalcs  3.46. 
6.  N MJcafl  (It)  AKI  4.DT.  8.  G Guorinl  (it) 

Pont  6.17)  7.  G dt  Grsnde  (R)  Mapd  7J8;  B, 

w BdS  m Brsactaiat  8.17;  9.  A UerOoc 
(Bel)  Port  042  id.  s Gontchar  (Ukr)  AKt 
10J8 


Evening  Racing 

TMIRSK 


Motorcycling 


BU  OF  HAN  TT  RACKS  (moix&aln 
cguraa):  2SOee  iphlwaie*  ( * laps. 
150JJ2  miles):  1.  J Dunlop  Honda  Ihr 
iBmln  20.1  see;  2,  1 Laugher  Honda 
1:194770;  3.  J McGoumtss  Apulia  in&084: 
4.  6 Harris  Yamaha  1:19.107:  5.  G Dynes 


6-1  a (60  l,  BMM  «FT,  K Dartey 
(6-1);  t.  Sot  nnh  (11-41;  *,  HiHns 
(1 1-8  tS«|.  9 ran.  TX.  B.  (J  Berry)  TOBb: 
ES.ro,  l ZSD,  t\£0,  £l.io.  Oval  P:  £8.70. 
Trio;  B8J0.  CSF;  £21.49. 
e^s  (SQ1 1,  KKZOC,  J Fomina  {7-2 
tav):  St,  CwhImu—'  (B-1);  3,  Iwsiiter 
Trader  (6-1).  16  ran.  VC.  6.  (Mrs  J Rams- 
den)  Tots:  U JO;  £2.70.  £2.60.  £230  Dual 
F:  C4t2fl.Trto:  C84JO  CS P.  £31.36.  Trhast 
£18042. 

7.15  Ctro  t,  TCSSAJCNC  L ChamocX 
(3-1  Wt  2,  Bwpnf  n (6-1);  S,  Dabs 
(13—1).  5 ran.  Shd.  IX.-  (M  catnacne)  Tew 
ES8K  CIA  £240  Dual  f.  £040  CSF;  | 
C10W,  i 

7 M (7i>  1,  WEETMAM’S  WBOH,  D I 
Grfnuha  (10-11  Im):  Z.  Tnsnlrfi  Kant  | 
»-4);  4,  style  Denore  (9-1).  9 ran.  X IX 
(Ft  Holllwhaed)  Tow  £220:  Cl.ift  n.70.  ; 
Dual  P.  tete.  CSF:  CUB. 

6-1 S (Ire*  1,  BARRIER  MOOR,  W Ryan 
0-10  Fenr.  a.  Itsnnapna  (4-1);  a,  DBy 
Hamatla  150-1).  7 ran.  1. 8.  (H  CeoJI)  Tutsc 
030:  nAL.CUO  Dual  F:  Cl  JO.  GSR 
C1JB. 


(Kill  6-  \iSo 


Booth 

quits 

Dons 


it  : 

} ii*5. ' l . 


'•r-y 


PHOTOGRAPH:  CWUS  JONES 


Given- But  the  club  were  pre- 
paring to  fight  at  the  trans- 
fer tribunal,  which  resolves 
inter-club  disputes,  rather , 
than  in  the  courts. 

Hie  Football  League,  Pre- 
mier League  and  Profes- 
sional Footballers’  Associa- 
tion hope  to  retain  the 
irihuttfli,  while  reducing  thr» 
age  Limit  an  out-of-can  tract 
players  eligible  for  free 
transfers  from  83  to  24.  They 
disagree  only  an  the  speed  of 
the  planned  reforms. 


But  Honor’s  case  would 
go  farther,  by  challenging 
the  tribunal  system  itself. 
Even  if  he  is  successful,  the 
revolution  may  not  end 
there.  Recently,  non-ED  play- 
ers also  became  eligible  for 
free  transfers  within  the  ED 
at  the  end  of  their  contracts. 

Next  might  be  the  intro- 
duction of  free  transfers 
during  contracts,  allowing 
players  to  leave  without  a 
fee  after  working  out  three 
months’  notice. 


fore  the  case  comes  before  the 
Court  of  Session  in  Edin- 
burgh but  both  Honor’s  law- 
yers and  Higgins  are  confi- 
dmrt  that  the  player  will  win. 
If  he  does,  the  case  will  estab- 
lish the  precedent  that  any 
player  who  wants  to  move  be- 
tween British  clubs  at  the  mid  1 
of  bis  contract  will  be  free  to  | 
do  so  without  interference,  or 
any  transfer  fee  being 1 
received,  by  his  framer  club. 

"It  win  not  be  before  time," 


says  Higgins,  who  first  chal- 
lenged the  Scottish  League 
clubs  about  this  issue  six 
years  ago  and  was  politely 
told  to  get  lost 
“To  deny  someone  the  op- 
portunity, to  earn  a living  is 
fundamentally  wrong, 
whether  he  is  a football 
player  or  a road-sweeper,  and 
our  chibs  Should  face  up  to 
this  feet  before  the  courts  and 
the  European  Union  forces 
them  to.” 


Honda  1:19.318:  8.  D Young  Honda 
1719.483.  9Mrere  TTVp  laps,  113.19 
miles):  1,  R Ftoher/R  long  Expxes*  Baker 
If*  in«n  4?,6eec;  Z ^ HanksiS  YTOaon 
Tanulno  Hanks  Yamaha  1:03.522:  X I 
Bell/N  Carpenter  Ball  Yamaha  1:03.058. 


WOMIYT  CHAMPIONS*  THCFHT  (Bar- 

fln);  S Kor  2,  GB  (h  Germany  -2.  US  2; 
Australia  z NaOiertenda  a 


WORM)  MASTERS  CHAMPKMSWS- 
CJahanneeowg):  Sanlore  floafe  Bnrea  t 
*,  So®«h  Africa  1 {English  Hr*  ■ 
Paarea  M T Mania  JO-9  9-7  B-0;  B Dry- 
hurst  lost  to  H Vaa  TPodre  3-5  3-9  3-9 
1-9: 1 taka  be  C Baot»-2  B-4  9-3), 


M»<1*  at  7 **£  1,  CAnpWRTOH,  N 
□ay  (6-1);  a,  INrdwa  04-1k  3,  KlWA 
Btmmrm  (20-1);  A,  Bakare  lta» hfr  (9-1). 
8-1  tav  Baliyrantar.  23  ran.  Z hd.  (J 
Glover)  Tote:  £890:  C2-60.  £*.20.  ESAO 
Dual  P.  CAJJ30.  Trio:  E65T  JO.  CSF:  £104.82. 
Tricaac  S2JBM4.  NR:  Just  Flamaaoo, 
MMsCaraBena. 

7 JOO  (1m  97yd>k  1,  AOERT  KULnBI, 
R Parham  (7-1):  2,  ChlagaBhB-ofc  (90-1}: 
3,  taaaa  of  HaArta  (15-2);  4,  hre- 
ikvam  (B-Ziav).  18  ran.  IX  X (PCundem 
Tata:  £7 AO:  E2XO.  C4.70.  MAD.  Dual  F: 
M73  W.  Trio:  £238.80.  CSF:  C137S1.  Tit- 
case  El -013.76. 

7^0  (or  S17M41 1,  imtE  hat,  Pat 
Eddary  (15-8  fay);  a,  Yartda  Oaarga 


MMB:  3,  WanAig  llrea  (7-1).  B ran.  Nfc. 
a (R  Hannon)  Tote:  ISAft  MAO,  Cl  .40, 
£1.70.  Dual  F:  £2.80.  Trio:  M610.  CSF: 
E4J0.  NR:  Babsy  Baba. 

&00  (Of  10yda>  1,  ALRQUA.  S Sand- 
ora 116- Vr.  a,  M— m 17-7):  3,  M 
Taareo  (15-8  tav).  ig  ran.  X a p MaUn) 
Tote;  £20.70;  Eaoo.  £2.10.  £1.10.  Duel  R 
£35  SO.  THe  £39.08.  CSF:  CB12B.  NR:  God 
Knows.  Wandering  Walt . 

ayao  (ire  « us ynaji  i,  oanr  nur, 

D Hoa  and  (13-2);  x.  WoBAm  Oehw 
ftt-i);  S,  State  innoi  *,  Sap- 


pWra  San  (14-11,  6-1  JiFbv  Bly  RaettoaL 
19  ran.  X nit.  fT  Naughtan)  Tote:  ES.20: 

2-80.  Mm  taso.  oum  ft  raa.io.  ma 

Mia. 7a  CSF:  £89.31.  Trtcast  £500,10.  NR: 
KaMmata. 


Fixtures 


Soccer 


rtUMIHI 
(7a8.  Lyon). 


i Franca  v Brazil 


Rugby  Union 


TOW  MATCHi  Cuyo  v England  (70. 
Monaozaj. 


THE  Scottish  interna- 
tional Scott  Booth  lias 
left  Aberdeen  on  a free 
transfer  to  join  the  newly 
crowned  European  champi- 
ons Bonilla  DortmundL 
Booth,  who  is  out  of  con- 
tract, has  accepted  a three- 
year  deal  in  Germany,  having 
spent  nine  years  at  Pittodrie. 
He  joins  fellow  Scot  Paul 
Lambert,  who  starred  in  Dort- 
mund’s victory  over  Juventus 
last  week. 

Under  the  Bosman  ruling. 
Aberdeen  will  receive  no  fee 
for  a player  once  rated  at 
around  £2.5  million. 

Dortmund  offered  Booth  a 
deal  following  a trial  spell  at 
the  club  In  the  same  fashion 
as  Lambert,  who  signed  For  no 
fee  from  Motherwell  a year 
ago. 

"We  have  been  ready  for  a 
fortnight  to  announce  the 
deal  but  Scott  wanted  time  to 
think  it  over.”  said  the  Dort- 
mund general  manager. 
Michael  Meier. 

"He  wanted  to  decide  if  we 
were  the  right  club  to  join 
with  all  the  competition  for 
places  up  front  here. 

"But  he  has  chosen  Borus- 
sia  and  we  are  delighted  to 
sign  another  Scottish  player 
following  the  success  of  Paul 
Lambert  and,  before  him. 
Murdo  MacLeod. 

“Scottish  players  are  physi- 
cally strong  and  mentally 
offer  few  complications  com- 
pared to  some  others. 

“Paul  has  become  a huge 
hero  in  Dortmund  because  of 
his  contribution  to  the  Euro- 
pean Cup  success  and  now  he 
and  his  wife  have  Scott  for 
company." 

Booth,  25,  joined  Aberdeen 
in  the  summer  of  1988  but 
recently  fell  out  of  favour 
with  Roy  Aitken  and  It  has 
been  clear  for  some  months 
that  his  Pittodrie  career  was 
over. 

Bolton  pulled  out  of  a deal 
to  sign  him  last  season,  but 
now  he  faces  the  job  of  trying 
to  displace  the  likes  of  Karl- 
heinz Riedle,  Stephane  Cha- 
puisat  and  Heiko  Herrlich  at 
Dortmund. 

West  Ham  last  night  com- 
pleted the  double  signing  or 
Israel  international  Eyal  Ber- 
kovic  for  £1.75  million  from 
Southampton  and  QPR's 
Andy  Impey  in  a £1.2  million 
deal. 

Berkovic  has  signed  a five- 
year  contract,  while  Impey. 
an  England  Under-21  interna- 
tional, has  signed  for  four 
years  and  QPR  could  net  a 
farther  £200,000  if  certain  cri- 
teria are  met. 

The  Marseille  defender 
Jean-Chrlstopbe  Marquet  has 
been  contacted  by  Newcastle 
who  want  him  for  next  sea- 
son, sources  at  the  French 
club  said  yesterday.  Dave 
Bassett  hopes  to  make  Wat- 
ford goalkeeper  Kevin  Miller 
hiS  first  summer  signing  for 
relegated  Nottingham  Forest 
within  the  next  24  hours. 

The  Forest  boss  Is  planning 
more  talks . with  the  out-of- 
contract  goalkeeper  today 
and  is  confident  of  persuad- 
ing him  to  pledge  his  future  to 
the  first  division  dub. 

Bassett  said:  "I  would  like 
to  think  it's  just  a case  of 
crossing  the  Ts  and  dotting 
the  Is  to  make  Kevin  a Forest 
player.” 

Watford  are  believed  to 
want  in  the  region  of  £1.5  mil- 
lion for  Miller. 

Former  Republic  of  Ireland 
striker  Don  Givens  has  been 
appointed  as  Arsenal’s  new 
youth  team  coach. 

The  47-year<old  ex-Man- 
chester United,  Luton,  QPR 
and  Birmingham  striker  has 
returned  to  this  country  after 
four  years  as  a coach  at  Swiss 
side  Neuchatel  Xamax. 
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SPORTS  NEWS  15 


Cricket 


McGrath  aiming 
to  step  up  pace 


David  Hopps  finds  Australia’s  leading 
strike  bowler  ready  to  show  England  that 
he  is  ready  and  back  to  his  awesome  best 


WHILE  England’s 
rousing  perfor- 
mances in  the  Tex- 
aco Trophy  en- 
thralled the  nation,  one 
Australian  remained 
strangely  unobtrusive.  We 
have  thrilled  to  the  Hol- 
lioakes,  talked  of  Mark 
Taylor’s  batting  woes  and  de- 
bated Shane  Warne’s  quiet 
start,  but  nobody  has  thought 
to  mention  Glenn  McGrath. 

Not  many  Best  Fast  Bowler 
fn  The  World  contenders 
could  remain  so  disregarded 
in  the  build-up  to  an  Ashes 
series.  The  34-year-old  Devon 
Malcolm  is  gunning  only  for 
the  English  title  but  has 
hardly  been  out  of  the  news 
for  weeks. 

Perhaps  England  has  not 
entirely  cottoned  on  to 
McGrath.  His  one  explosive 
moment  in  the  one-day  series 
was  an  indignant  bouncer  to 
Ben  Hoffioake,  in  response  to 
the  youngster's  confident 
straight  drive,  and  even  that 
was  automatically  called  a no- 
ball. Three  wickets  in  three 
matches  hardly  drew  atten- 
tion to  him. 

Yet  this  is  the  Australian 
fast  bowler  who  reached  ZOO 
Test  wickets  as  quickly  as 
Wame,  and  only  (me  Test 
slower  than  Dennis  Lillee;  the 
fast  bowler  who  has  set  him- 
self a target  this  summer  of  30 
Ashes  wickets;  and  the  fest 
bowler  who  spent  much  of  the 
last  Australian  winter  mak- 
ing Brian  Lara  look  mortal. 

McGrath's  formidable  efforts 
were  essential  to  Australia's 
victorious  strategy  against 
West  Indies  — and  In  winning 
the  recent  Test  series  in 
South  Africa  — of  fielding 
only  three  specialist  bowlers, 
plus  the  raw  Chinamen  and 
googlies  of  Michael  Sevan.  It 
is  a game  plan  they  are  likely 
to  discard  this  summer,  not 
only  because  Be  van's  style  is 
liable  to  be  less  effective  on 
English  pitches  but  because 
of  the  potential  damage 


in  over-bowling  McGrath. 

“I  like  to  think  I non  main- 
tain the  workload,"  said 
McGrath.  “I  did  a lot  of  fit- 
ness work  to  carry  me 
through  the  last  Australian 
season,  and  if  ‘Dizzy’  Gilles- 
pie and  me  are  the  only 
quicks  in  the  Test  series  then 
so  be  it.  Ask  me  to  bowl  every 
second  over  of  the  mati-h  nrwi 
I Wifi.” 

That  is  all  very  well,  but  in 
South  Africa  McGrath’sexoel- 
lerit  fitness  record  came 
under  pressure.  He  tore  a ten- 
don In  bis  foot  and  pulled  out 

of  the  one-day  series.  “I  just 
wanted  a rest,”  he  said.  “I  got 
through  the  first  two  Tests 
okay,  and  bowled  40  overs  in 
each,  but  there  was  quite  a bit 
of  swelling  there.  I needed  to 
get  it  healed  100  per  cent  Now 
it  feels  real  good.” 

McGrath’s  reputation 
peaked  last  December  in  the 
Sydney  Test  against  West 
Indies.  He  dared  to  specify  his 
method  for  dismi»rfng  Lara 
in  a magaidnw  article  and, 
when  it  came  to  the  practical 
examination,  passed  with 
honours.  He  dismissed  hfm 
five  times  in  six  inwmpt  and, 
in  the  fourth  Test  in  Adelaide. 
Lara  merely  blocked  htm  out 

Bowling  around  the  wicket, 
McGrath  persistently 
cramped  Lara  for  room,  deny- 
ing the  Trinidadian  left- 
hander his  slashing  off-side 
shots.  Eventually  he  whipped 
a delivery  across  him  and 
found  the  edge.  It  was  sus- 
tained, aggressive  and  astute. 
Fast  bowling  does  not  get 
much  better  than  that. 

Nick  Knight,  omitted  by 
England,  has  proved  suscep- 
tible to  such  tactics.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Mark  Butcher,  another  left- 
hander, can  prove  more  resis- 
tant on  his  debut 

“People  might  think  I was 
arrogant  but  I didn't  say  that 
I had  it  all  over  Lara,” 
McGrath  reflected.  *1  still 
rate  him  very  highly,  and  I 


didn't  tell  him  anything  in 

that  article  that  he  didn’t  al- 
ready know.  I’d  used  the  same 
tactic  against  him  in  the  West 
Indies  the  previous  year.” 

That  tour  provided 
McGrath's  breakthrough.  In 
Barbados,  with  Craig  McDer- 
mott and  Damien  Fleming  in- 
jured, be  led  the  Australia 
attack  for  the  first  hwo  and 
claimed  five  wickets.  Austra- 
lia won  the  Test  and  turned 
the  series. 

The  Caribbean  experience 
drained  McGrath  so  much 
that  he  lost  a stone  and,  recog- 
nising his  own  potential  for 
the  first  time,  be  stepped  up 
his  gymnasium  work  to  in- 
crease his  strength.  He  is 
such  a late  developer  that,  at 
16,  his  captain  in  New  South 
Wales  did  not  think  he  could 
bowl 

McGrath  remains  what 
Australians,  with  quivering 
voices,  romantically  call  a 
“country  boy”.  He  was  bom 
on  a Harm  in  Narromine,  New 
South  Wales,  and  stories 
abound  of  how  he  got  hope- 
lessly lost  and  drove  around 
for  hours  on  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  Sydney’s 
traffic.  It  is  a surprise  to  dis- 
cover that  he  is  not  driving 
around  with  a pair  of  grubby 
boots  tied  over  his  shoulder. 

He  has  recently  bought  a 
34,000-acre  farm  north  of 
Perth.  For  the  moment,  it  is 
“a  getaway,  somewhere  to  do 
a bit  of  camping  when  I’m  not 
playing  cricket”,  but  at  the 
end  of  his  career  it  will  bring 
him  much  flilffluiATit 

Before  then,  there  are  many 
more  Test  wickets  to  take 
and,  nnnervingly,  his  chief 
Ashes  memory  consists  of 
Terry  Alderman,  a softly 
swinging  ball  delivered  from 
dose  to  the  stumps  and  a host 
of  lbws.  Alderman's  41  wick- 
ets in  the  1989  series  make 
McGrath’s  benchmark  of  five 
wickets  per  Test  sound  mod- 
est by  comparison. 

'Tve  taken  119  Test  wick- 
ets, so  150  by  the  end  of  the 
series  would  be  pretty  good," 
he  said.  “Hopefully,  over  the 
next  few  years  myself  and 
Dizzy  can  begin  to  rival  Lillee 
and  Thomson.  Now  that 
would  be  a bit  of  a bus.” 


Back  in  the  swing . . . Australia’s  pace  bowler  Glenn  McGrath  claims  his  fitness  problems  are  over  photograph:  tom. 


County  C^ships  Leicestershire  v Lancashire 

Champions  cut 
before  the  chase 


Andy  WUaoit  at  One*  Road 


FOR  champions,  Leices- 
tershire did  not  chase 
convincingly  yesterday. 
Indeed,  for  a side  needing  to 
win  to  go  to  the  top  of  the 
table,  they  did  not  even  chase 
With  much  *»n»hnBiasm. 

They  were  set  331  in  71 
overs  by  Lancashire's  captain 
Mike  Atherton,  a declaration 
which  their  coach  Jack  Bir- 
kenshaw  conceded  was  as 
generous  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, but  their  pursuit  was 
puzzlingly  half-hearted. 

Vince  Wells  provided  a 
sound  platform  with  his  first 
century  of  the  season  but  the 
chase  was  called  off  disap- 
pointingly quickly  after  his 
dismissal.  They  ended  on  247 
for  five,  and  stay  third. 

Wells  was  quickly  out  of  the 
blocks  for  the  second  time  in 
the  match,  reaching  50  from 
73  balls.  He  slowed  as  three 
figures  approached,  perhaps 
understandably,  after  making 
95  in  his  last  knock,  but  even 
after  he  was  out  for  a stylish 
107  from  162  balls  Leicester^ 
shire  seemed  handily  placed, 
needing  a further  129  at  the 
start  of  the  last  hour. 
However,  file  first  over  of 


the  last  16,  from  the  off-spin- 
ner Gary  Yates,  was  a wicket 
maiden,  as  Neil  Johnson  was 
well  caught  at  long  off  by  Gra- 
ham Lloyd,  and  James  Whi- 
taker played  back  the  next 
five  balls. 

Whitaker  thumped  the 
spinners  for  a couple  of 
boundaries  but  soon  perished 
to  a nonchalant  one-handed 
catch  by  Ian  Austin  off  a 
fierce  straight  drive.  And  al- 
though Aftab  Habib  launched 
one  six  Into  the  pub  car-park, 
the  long-awaited  assault 
never  materialised. 

Lancashire  remain  winless 
after  four  games  but  can  take 
severed  consolations  to  Taun- 
ton tomorrow;  they  are  off  the 
bottom;  Yates  and  Gary 
Keedy.  who  took  three  for  66 
from  26  overs,  bowled  with 
much  more  control  in  the 
second  innings;  and  Lloyd  hit 
another  stunning  century.  In- 
deed. Lloyd  bettered  his  own 
marks  for  the  fastest  first- 
class  centuries  of  the  season 
(from  76  balls  against  York- 
shire and  77  against  Durham) 
with  a 73-ban  too,  all  three 
coming  in  non-contrtved  cir- 
cumstances; but  he  lost  his 
place  at  . the  top  of  the  list  to 
Nick. Knight’s  SShall  effort 
agabist  Hampshire. 


Worcestershire  v Somerset 

Unfazed  Turner  lifts  tempo 

cricket  was  even  threatening 

to  be  brash  and  almost  lad- 

dlsh;  more,  one  might  say,  like 
the  high-decibel  emissions  of  a 
Channel  S soccer  commenta- 
tor than  those  of  an  emollient, 
if  dreary.  Radio  Three  an- 
nouncer preparing  us  for  a 
nocturne.  But  it  quickly 


David  Foot*!  Hew  ftoed 

THERE  was  a passing  im- 
pression during  the  after- 
noon that  the.  mood  of  this 
torpid,  one-paced  match 
might  be.  perversely  adjusted 
as  Somerset  picked  up  the 
scent  of  an  overdue  win. 

They  had  been  set  277. off  a 
minimum  SB  overs.  Bn  under- 
standabte  lack  of  philanthropy 
by  Worcestershire,  wbuwere  a 
bowler  short  becaufie  ofan  in- 
jury to  Phil  Newport  Somer- 
set's positive  response  was  to 

shuffle  the  order.  ' * 

Robert  Turner,  No.  8 on  the 
card  and  a batsman  who  had 
been  reluctant  to  make  many 
bold  shots  before  MS  con- 
scious metamorphosis  .over 

(ho  past  year,  immediately  nit 
three  boundaries  to  le*,  urt 
fazed  by  the  dismissal  of  Mflse 
Bums  in  the  same  over.  Be 
went  on  to  score  47.  with  eight 
fours,  off  34  balls.  He  has  not 
only  become  the 
proved  batsman  in 
on  yesterday's  evidence  be  is 
arguably  the  best-  . 

. While  he  and  Mark  Lath- 
wall  were  agethw.  the  inghj; 
mattes  were  work-in  Pair 
county’s  favour.  Suddenly  the 


So  quickly  in  feet  that  Som- 
erset lost  three  wickets,  withr 

out  adding  a run,  just  before 
tea.  Lath  well  was  taken  at  the 
wicket  as  soon  as  Gavin 
-Haynes  came  on.  Turner  was 
leg-before  to  Stuart  Lampitt 
Mid  Graham  Rose  was  out  to  a 
diving  slip  catch. 

‘ Perhaps  Somerset  gave  up 
after  that  though  they  seemed 

to  concede  five  overs  too  soon. 
When  the  match  was  called  off 
Peter  Bowler  was  progressing 
without  much  anxiety  on  6L  It 
had  been  a sleep-inducing 
match  which  probably  de- 
served only  a draw. 

Worcestershire  had  de- 
clared at  316  for  seven.  David 
Leatberdale  added  to  his 
bounty  withahaffeentury  be- 
fore going  to  short . leg. 
Haynes  stayed  for  three 
hours,  and  Steve  Rhodes  and 
showed  no  real  dan- 
after  that 


ger 


Hayden  weighs  in  with  another  ton 


Ian  Malta. 


AS 

D« 


USTRALlA’s  spirits 
after  their  defeat  at 
erby  must  have 
plunged  even  deeper  with  the 
news  from  Southampton  that 
Matthew  Hayden,  the  bats- 
man they  discarded  from 
their  Ashes  squad,  had  scored 
his  third  century  to  as  many 
days  for  Hampshire  against 
Warwickshire. 

Hayden  hit  a six  and  17 
fours  in  his  119,  wMch  fol- 
lowed his  first  innings  of  235 
and  his  118  to  the  Sunday 
game  between  toe  sides.  In 
the  space  of  72  hours  that 
amounts  to  472  runs. 


But  Hampshire  needed  their 
last-wicket  pair  Derek  Ken- 
way and  JimBovill  to  hold  out 
for  the  final  few  overs  to  en- 
sure that  Warwickshire  were 
denied  their  third  successive 
win.  Nick  Knight  discarded 
from  England’s  Ashes  squad 
on  Sunday,  hit  the  fastest  cen- 
tury of  the  season,  in  55  balls, 
and  reached  119. 

Hayden  led  the  Hampshire 
charge  but  his  side  fell  away 
after  he  was  caught  in  the 
deep  off  Ashley  Giles.  Hamp- 
shire then  lost  four  wickets 
for  the  addition  of  12  runs  and 
needed  the  heroics  of  Kenway 
(70  not  out)  and  BovUl  (20  not 
out)  to  see  them  to  safety.  61 
short  of  Warwickshire’s  total. 


The  England  spinner  Phil 
TUBmH  took  four  for  64  to 
help  Middlesex  defeat  North- 
amptonshire by  an  innings 


County  table 


1996  positions  In  brackets 
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4 
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3 

7 

14 
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4 
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1 

3 

3 

10 
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n 

4 
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3 

6 

11 

4 

0 
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2 

4 

16 
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and  57  runs  at  Lord’s.  North- 
ants  were  feeing  a difficult 
day  from  the  moment  they 
resumed  at  168  for  six.  need- 
ing a further  147  to  malm  Mid- 
dlesex bat  again.  David  Capel 
(42)  and  David  Ripley  (51  not 
out)  offered  some  resistance 
but  Capel  suffered  a blow  an 
the  hand  from  the  bowling  of 
Richard  Johnson  and,  clearly 
suffering,  was  caught  at 
second  slip  off  Jamie  Hewitt 

Tutoell  then  wrapped  up 
victory  when  David  Follett 
was  stumped  for  three  as 
Northants  were  258  all  out 
from  117.5  overs. 

John  Morris’s  149  could  not 
save  Durham  from  defeat  as 
Glamorgan  collected  their 


second  win  of  the  season  by 
an  innings  and  eight  runs  in 
Cardiff 

At  Ilford,  Yorkshire  needed 
only  eight  deliveries  to  score 
the  six  runs  they  needed  to 
complete  a two-wicket  victory 
over  Essex.  Darren  Gough 
sent  the  home  side  to  their 
first  defeat  of  the  Champion- 
ship by  striking  the  winning 
blow. 

• Graham  Cowdrey  looks  al- 
most certain  to  miss  Kent’s 
Benson  and  Hedges  Cup  semi- 
final next  week  after  tearing  a 
hamstring  in  the  closing 
stages  of  his  unbeaten  81  dur- 
ing last  weekend’s  Sunday 
league  victory  over  Notting- 
hamshire at  Trent  Bridge. 


Scoreboard 


Britannic  Assuraoca 
County  Championship 


: (B»  by 


■tar*  yortoMr*  (23pte)  boat 
nwwKkra. 

First  innings  297  (R  J RelBnft  6ft 
Qougfi  5-74). 

VOMCSHDHCt  First  liming*  33*  (M  P 
Vans In  181.  R J Blmkoy  22;  But*  6-1211- 
■SSSPtr  Second  tarings  312  P C fra* 
100.  8 G Lsw  7ft  Stamp  6-771- 


O Gough  i 
CEWBV* 


i (overnight  270-6) 


I notout , 


a e 

' 4 


[b*.  lbT7.  w*}  

Total  (tor  8. 77.2ovsrs)_i 


1.26. 165,229. 232. 235. 

235. 206. 

014  not  bob  RD  Stomp, 
a— ttof  non  w-3-80-2;  cowon 
6-1-ao-0!  Such  34JS-7-e*-6;  Grayson 
22-0-76-1: 80  LOW  5-0-23-0. 
WwipIratoOSBaipanfl  JFSt—to. 

Hunwim  ■*  wtMwncKwma 

r Hampshire  (7pta)  draw 

wflti  WarwtCteWrO  (HV- 
VUmcKIHM  Brat  Inning*  631-7  8M 
(A  J Moias  WB.  D L Korop  136. ,Tl L Psnnejr 
BBho,  N V Krtgta  81.  G Wrictl 75) 

minim 

WraSTtottaga  (BWnlgM:  5484} 

M L Haydaonoi  out — *88 

WSItandsfleMeXaabHWeit 79 

OAKsmtaybWafcti a 

tANAymaee  Moles  to  Wsicn 18 

SOUdsInolout 

Bttfgn  (b8.  lb6.wTA.nP3B} 84 

Total  florB  doc.  Wows) 6*0 

PM  aCwfdMta%6i  76, 282.264,3**. 

DM  was  ta«  R J Msru.  C A Connor.  J N B 

Bavin. 

Scartd  1rt*rwaf-W 
Boi ritow  ABrto  2PWJK  watoh  ^ 
31-6-119-4;  Silos  44-HM13-G  Swffli 
3IK8-iaiWk  Brown  13-*-5*-ft  Heap 
3-0-34-0. 


7*  V KfUgra  ncl  out  — — - 

A J Mews  c Aymsft  6 Kama*  — 
DLHsmp  not  out 


8 

114 

61 


Extras  (b4.toi.w2.nWi.  _ 

Total  (tor  1 daiL  27ou*t«) 2* 

MrfwMHkfl. 

Did  not  b*i  DPOsOw.TL  Penney.  Dfl 

Drown,  G Wateti.  N M K SmMn.  A P Gfcse. 
fT  Frost  0 A Afire*. 

■aarfto*  Kwwwy*^^:  Konfll 
6-0-4B-0; Aynas 9-6-78-ftSmWt  . 
3-tW8-fc  Haydan  2-Oae-a. 

HAMPSHW*  - 

laaand 


Q WUMtt HWDBWI I *1 

ML  Hoyden  c Brown  bGitsa 

KD  Jsnvsac  Hscrpti  Browtl : — — - * 

•R  A Smith  B>wb  Brown  A 

W S Knndqfl  c MOtaS  0 Brown 44 

SOUdricPtnntyb  Brown « 

DAKSItwpywMWS  » 

o 

o 


t A N AymattowbQJha^ 

R j Msra  c Hemp  & w*w 
C A Connor  bWMrii 


j NB  Bovtti  notoit — : 

fxtros  (b*.  Ib&  MW1 


284.250.880. 

Watch -15-6-48-Z  Atone 

Vo- 11 -ft  Brown  23-3-108-5:  Smflh 
M-S-25-0:  Gitas  22-7-84-2 

II  |)| .1LJ— -rfuMOMl 


Glamorgan  (Wptsl  beat  Ournam 
(4)  by  an  timings  and  eight  runs. 
DURHAM:  Firs  Inning*  345  [U  J Foster 
129l  D C Boon  Eft.  WaJUn  4-73). 
bummiuii.  First  inn  In  83  597-6  dec  (8 
P James  153.  H Meals  135.  M P Maynard 
134t».  A TWO  73). 


140 

4 

6 


(overnight  1*2-*) 

JE  Morris  cCottrybWaqar 

J Boiling  cCotley  b Ctoit 
IMP  Speight  a ’ 


U J Foster  e Shaw  b Wstion 11 

D M Co*  c Maynard  b Waflun O 

$ J E Brown  c Coney  tjCroh B 

A walker  not  ot* 1® 

Extras  P»5.  &7.  nb6) 18 

Total  (93  overs) 244 

WcIkMMI  can*  152. 168. 193.  193. 
300. 

BuwttaET  waqar  20-7-66-4;  Watidn 
16-/-31-3;  Croa  33-16-S1-2;  Thomas 
9-  t-»-l:DaIe  6-2-10-0;  Coatier 
6-2-26-0. 

A A Jonas  and  B J Meyer 


i (overnight'  W6-6) 


(2«pa)  beat  Normamp- 
I)  by  an  timings  and  57  rant. 
ZXi  first  Innings  531  (J  H KsMs 
121.  M R Ramprahash  ill.  M W Salting 
108.  K R Brown  Giro;  Taylor  *-») 
NOfTTHAJCPTOKSHm  Flint  timlngB  216 
PC  M Curran  B9no.  Hewitt  5-69). 


18 


Tent  (1175  overs) ** 

FSB  a*  vrfofcats  oewt:  166. 224.29. 
BowUagi  Frasar  21-6-35-1.  Hewitt 
U-V33-1;  Weetea  Tufc»o 

M 6-16-64-4;  Johnson  86-8-S-ft  KaBts 
W-26-2. 

itiitifc—Tfr  Trtnrftiit  rrg—- 


DJ  Caps*  eWaexesn  Hearth 

JN  Snaps  c Brown  b Frasar 

TO  Ripley  not  out 

JP  Taylor  c Brown  b Johnson 

DFoH*nv»  Brown  bTutoeff 

&dra*  (B3.mil.  1*4) — 


RBVSOMXRSEX 


MRB1BB 
VHMMfl  WonaatBrshlre  (Wpts)  draw 

wfth  Somerset  im  

WORCSSTBRSHBvm  First  tarings  30S  fr 
S Curie  101.  G R Haynes  7ft  Caddh* 
6-64). 

MWBUBft  FltSl  timings  3*3  (A  J Turner 
B3no.  P C L Hotiowy  61;  Lerinartala 
5-66). 


(onto  night:  168-*) 

GB  Heyoe*  eBnwtarb  Arwnad M 

p A Leatberdale  c Bums  bAfuned — 87 

VSSriariic  Timer  bAtmwd 0 

-tSjmoduntxout 

SRLarepmnriori — ** 

ErirBs(b*.  167.  *61.-- 18 

Total  (tor  7 dee,  tiOovam) *18 

rta  a!  wH>  sta  ratal 234. 236.261. 
Bewtav  CaddU*  1M4M;  SWne 
W-4-68-1:  Ahmed  42-10-97-3;  Rose 
17-5-57-C  Bowter4-9-S-fl:  Onond 
2- 1-4-0 


XT 

8 


UNLMMMBC  Rhodes  bHeynes 

M Bums  b Shertyar 

tR  J Turner  taw  b Lafflprtt 

GD  Rose  cLampidb  Haynes 

•POBowter  mt<M 

RJ  Harden  bUeamerdrie  — 
PCLHoUowayno*o« 

[nbltn —— 


Total  Pot  fi.  *7  0*6^4 — — — 11 

Mdwtitata  «.  82.az.aa.  m 

■oata  Sheri  yar  94587-1;  LampA 

^11^1  Havnes  1V-2-33-2:  Laatiwr- 

data  10-1-80-i:  Sotorirt  4-1-18-0 

■J  0 Bmri  and  D J Constant 


Leicestershire  (fTpttj  draw 
with  Lancashire  (10). 

LANCASHIRE!  First  Imrfnps  373  (G  D 
Lloyd  82.  G Chappie  63.  W K Hogg  SB; 
Multeity  5-79). 

LOC8STBtSHRe>  First  Innings  468  (N  C 
Jormson  150.  P A taxon  96.  V J Wells  95). 


_ (overnight;  276-2) 

•M  A Atherton  c Maddy  b Ptoraon  — 108 
N H Fairtwotftm  c Whflaxar  6 Pierson  80 

G 0 Uoyd  rot  out 100 

ID  Austin  at  Mxon  b Pierson s 

tWKHegg  notout 8 

Extras  ftbl2.  nbl2) ** 

Total  (tor  5 dec,  lCKS  overs) *9* 

nri  of  wtaketa  eawti  293, 342. 381. 

Did  ootbatiG  Keedy,  G Yates,  PJ  Mar- 
tm.G  Chappie. 

fcnOip  Mrllns  S-3-32-0;  Mirtlaffy 
6-3^6-a;  Parson*  S3-*-12fr-e:  Pierson 
39J-3-1S9-3,  Walla  3-0-17-0:  Johnson 
B-0-2S-Q:  Maddy  5-0-29-0. 


V J Walls  b Ye 


.107 


D L Maddy  c Falrbrother  b Keedy — 11 

B F Smith  st  Hogg  b Kaedy 84 

NC  Johnson  c Uoyd  b Yates 80 

•jj  Whitaker c Austin  b Ready 80 

A Habib  notout 81 

tf>  ANIxnn  nol  out 10 

Extras  (be.  tbT) 18 

Total  liars.  Movers). a*T 

Fad  of  wlr  Vitae 44, 135. 1ftt.202.217. 
Bawftiff  Martin  6-3-34-ft  Austin 

6^2-1 5-0:  Yftlos  2t-4-e-fc  Koedy 

26-7-66-3;  Chappie  4-8-16-0;  GaDiao 
2-0-10-0. 

B I aadbewar  and  R Palmer. 


first-class  averages 
Batttag 

QuaimcafloB:  6 tarings 

I NO  RH  IS 


SGUayd 
H Morris 
ETSm* 
SFJsnas 
SGLaa 
URI 

MLItaydMi 
OSLauiuui 
MWOddag 
OLHen* 

B Tartar 
BCbaai 
AHttri 
NCJefinen 
A juries 
KUCunan 
OByai 
OCBoon 
JERGaWan 
OMJsaas 

Bowfing 

Quanneadoe:  10 


563 

SB 

573 

*78 

443 

50* 

453 

361 

m 

as 

3S 

337 

365 

332 

SB 

430 

421 

*06 

4*6 


zsr 

so 

153 

la- 

ws 

235- 

in 

tor 

136 

Oft 

1ST 

US’ 

ISO 

MB 

TOB 

12B* 

8S- 

ns 

9T 


Ow  MdnRtBW 

vwas 

PJ  Newport 

oa.g 

30 

200 

14 

AMSfttrth 

153 

41 

36ft 

23 

JPHftWlB 

124 

34 

3«7 

22 

DRBrown 

124J 

34 

348 

21 

PCRTrinsN 

993 

35 

20S 

12 

ROB  Croft 

131 

38 

32* 

18 

PADeFrelas 

150-1 

41 

437 

25 

SKWane. 

725 

IS 

2*6 

13  ' 

MWAOqrM 

B3A 

30 

a* 
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Tour  match 

□KR8Y5HBU!  V AUETRAL1AKS 
Parfari  Derbyshire  won  by  one  w Ideal. 
AUSTRALlANSr  First  Innings  362-6  dec 
(G  6 Blewett  121.  M T G Dltott  67.  M G 
Bevan  56). 

DBtBVSWRSi  First  Innings  257-8  dec  (M 
R May  67). 


(Dvemlghc  148-2) 

•M  A Taylor  eKnmenbAidred 88 

MG  Bevan  iwt  out 104 

S P Julian  c Jones  bOean  88 

S K Wame  not  Out  — — 9 

Extras  (02.  lb*.  nb12) 18 

Total  (tor  * dee.  66 


Stt: 


260. 


8 R Waugh,  G 8 Blewett,  ft  A 
Hea)y.  A J BleheU  J N omeapla. 

Bowritate  DaFrattsa  104-31-0;  Harris 
16-3-49-1;  Blackwell  O-V-48-0;  Dean 
10-0-45-2:  Aldred  15-1-66-1:  Rollins 
2-0-12 -O;  Clarke  4-1-e-O. 


A £ Rolllm  tow  b War  no 

MR  May  c Waugh  bJuHan  — 

CJ  Adams  e Sub  b Wame 

*D  M Jonea  e Healy  b Julian 

1 SlAckwaO  c A b Wame 

V P Clarke  eJrilan  b Wame . 


ST 

* 


IK  UKrlkkenc  Bevan  b Wkme 

PAJDeFrritase  Sri>  b Wame 

p Aldred  notout 

A J Karri*  low  b Wame 

KJ  Dean  nol  out 


(ID4.W2.  rtolB). 


Total  ftorft.au  ovars) *71 

MBr4S.  191. 197. 213.  251. 291. 339,  M3, 
360 

BowDngi  GIDenie  6-0-3S-0;  Julian 
21 .3-1-128-2:  Wsuoh  VO-OO;  Wame 
23-2-1  KJ- 7:  Sevan  10-040-0;  BO  lOO 
8-0-35-0. 

V A Holder  and  R A White. 


Other  match 

Hie  Parke;  Oxford  University  2S4-6  dec  (J 
A G Futton  50)  and  190  (Bates  4-47.  Bad 
4-55),  Sussex  203-6  dee  (T  A Radlord 
Efino)  find  222-1  (R  K Hao  B3na  T A Rad- 
lord  65m).  Sussex  won  by  nine  wickets. 

Bain  Hogg  Trophy 


eaoat  Nottinghamshire 

248-7  (Q  E Writs*!  100no.  L H Wpfcte  »). 
rorksMre  183  (Ktad$on  5-35).  Nottingham- 
a hire  won  by  65  runs. 

Brauani  Glamorgan  226-6  (M  J RowWI 
G*).  Hampsnire  196  (M  Ksecti  7K  Butcher 
4-10).  Glamorgan  won  by  90  runs. 

North  Riaictoia  Minor  Counties  tfti. 
Northamptonshire  17S.  Minor  Counties 
won  by  slinina. 

MCC  Young  Cricketers  394-6  (P 


R Shaw  93.  R A Hawthorns  68no).  Surray'n 
2954  (A  Horn  Ota)  50,  Bkknsli  56.  Rstcutte 
S3.  Kennls  SENowetl  4-dB).  Surrey  won  by 
two  wtchea. 

Starting  Unity 

RAW  HOGG  TROPHYr  PriHaM  Demy 

shire  v Nottinghamshire.  ClieHnsluiiti 

Essex  v Ksis.  MeBoti  Mowbrwyt  trices- 

tershtra  v Minor  Counties. 

saeOND  XI  CHAMPtOStBHIP  (lour  days: 

11J):  Priensiwr;  Worcestershire  v 

somerssc 


8*  fata*  ksalnps 


Players  sell 
themselves 

ENGLAND’S  county  crick- 
eters have  formed  their 
own  marketing  company  to 
an  attempt  to  generate  the 
higher-profile  and  commer- 
cial earning  power  enjoyed  by 
leading  soccer  players. 

David  Graveney.  England’s 
chairman  of  selectors  and 
general  secretary  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Cricketers’  Associa- 
tion, is  one  of  the  new  compa- 
ny’s four  directors. 

The  company,  PCA  Man- 
agement Ltd,  has  already 
launched  a number  of  money- 
raising initiatives,  including 
the  creation  of-  a PCA  logo 
which  will  be  licensed  for 
merchandise  and  sponsorship 
endorsement,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a business  club  offer- 
ing cricket-related  hospitality 
packages  and  services. 

Nottinghamshire  will  nan 
themselves  the  “Outlaws” 
when  they  meet  Surrey  Lions 
for  a day-night  matnH  at  The 
Oval  on  June  26  and  may 
adopt  the  name  permanently. 


Tennis 


Rios  left 
numb 
by  Arazi 
spell 


Stephen  Btorley  In  Parte 


A LL  EY1 
Z\  left  at 
i \yesterd 


XX  EYES  were  on  the 
Roland  Garros 
rday  and  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Lionel 
Jospin's  election  victory. 
The  centre  of  attention  was 
Morocco’s  Hicham  Arazi, 
whose  left  arm  cast  a magi- 
cal spell  over  Court  Su- 
zanne Lenglen  and  swept 
Chile’s  Marcelo  Rios,  the 
No.  7 seed  and  Italian  cham- 
pion. to  a fourdet  defeat 

Arazi,  aged  23,  Is  a thrill- 
ing talent  with  brilliant 
top-spfn  shots  off  forehand 
and  backhand  and  light- 
ning speed  over  the  red 
clay.  Rios,  hardly  a slouch, 
had  few  significant 
answers  and.  patently  de- 
moralised, played  well  be- 
low his  best. 

The  Moroccan,  who  has 
lived  in  France  since  he 
was  two,  hit  an  array  of 
winners  as  vivid  as  a pea- 
cock's tail  from  early  in  the 
first  set,  including  numer- 
ous devastating  drop  shots. 

This  is  Arazi’s  first  French 
Open  and  in  toe  quarter-fin- 
als he  will  play  Spain's  Sergi 
Brugnera,  who  caused  an- 
other upset  yesterday  when 
he  defeated  Michael  Chang, 
toe  No.  2 seed. 

Indeed,  there  are  only 
two  seeds  left  in  the  last 
eight,  Brugnera  (No.  16) 
and  Russia’s  Yevgeny  Ka- 
felnikov, the  reigning 
champion  and  No.  3.  This  is 
die  fewest  here  since  open 
tennis  began  in  1968. 

What  a mark  Arazi  made 
yesterday.  Of  course  mak- 
ing a mark  bas  its  own  par- 
ticular significance  in  the 
world  of  clay-court  tennis, 
for  only  on  this  surface  can 
a player  call  the  umpire 
from  his  chair  to  check,  by 
of  the  imprint  the 
ball  makes,  whether  a shot 
was  in  or  out. 

But  there  are  indenta- 
tions on  the  court  and  in- 
dentations in  toe  mind.  The 
two  are  frequently  not  mu- 
tual, and  Chang  was  of  the 
opinion  that  toe  rub  of  the 
clay  went  almost  totally 
Bruguera’s  way  in  their 
fourth-round  match  which 
the  Spaniard,  the  French 
champion  in  1993  and  1994, 
won  3-6, 6-i,  6-8. 6-4. 

There  is  the  feeling 
within  the  men’s  and 
women’s  games  that  the 
Spaniards  are  prone  to 
pointing  to  the  wrong 
marks,  with  Australia's 
Mark  Woodforde  last  week 
singling  out  the  Sanchez 
family  in  particular. 

In  a variation  on  this 
theme  Carl  Chang,  Mi- 
chael’s brother  and  coach, 
accused  Luis  Bruguera, 
Sergi's  father  and  coach,  of 
trying  to  influence  the 
match  from  the  sidelines. 
And  all  fids  during  the 
match. 

"Stop  looking  at  your 
father  all  toe  time,  he’s 
coaching  you,"  shouted 
Carl  near  toe  beginning  of 
the  fourth  and  final  set. 
“Shut  up,”  replied  Luis. 
Carl  demurred.  “Are  you 
silly!”  interjected  Sergi,  at 
which  point  normal  service 
— the  match — resumed. 

Spain  achieved  its  second 
quarter-finalist  when  Galo 
Blanco,  ranked  ill.  de- 
feated Petr  Korda  of  the 
Czech  Republic.  Also 
through  to  toe  last  eight 
were  Australia’s  Pat 
Rafter,  who  defeated  his 
compatriot  Woodforde,  and 
the  Brazilian  Gustavo 
Kuerten,  who  beat  Andrei 
Medvedev  of  the  Ukraine,  a 
match  unfinished  on  Sun- 
day evening. 

Kuerten,  who  has  played 
all  his  matches  in  blue 
shoes  and  shorts  and  a yel- 
low shirt,  has  upset  the 
French  federation  by  not 
wearing  enough  white. 
“We  don’t  want  toe  guys 
looking  like  soccer  play- 
ers,” said  the  French  presi- 
dent. A black  mark. 

• The  former  world  No.  1 
Jim  Courier  has  accepted  a 
wild-card  entry  into  next 

week's  Stella  Artois  Cham- 
pionships at  Queen’s  Club. 
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Australia  burned 


Seeds  crash  out  at  French  Open 


again  as 
series  looms 


Mike  Seivey  sees  a jubilant  Derbyshire  snatch  victory  as 
confident  Adams  takes  on  the  faltering  tourists1  attack 


IF  ACQUIRING  the  win- 
ning habit  can  be  elusive, 
then  casting  off  a losing 
one  can  be  equally  diffi- 
cult This  past  month  has 
been  a troubled  one  for  the 
Australians,  and  yesterday's 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Dean 
Jones's  jubilant  Derbyshire 
side  wQl  have  done  little  to 
lift  their  spirits  with  the  first 
Test  only  two  days  away. 

Stockpiles  of  confidence 
can  last  only  so  long,  and 
there  cannot  be  much  left 
after  defeats  by  England  in  all 
three  Texaco  matches,  by 
Worcestershire  before  that 
and  now  this  in  only  their 
second  first-class  match  of  the 
tour.  Far  from  achieving 
their  intention  of  winning 
every  game,  the  Australians 
have  beaten  a scratch  side  at 
Arundel  and  no  one  else. 

The  line  between  victory 
and  defeat  can  be  a fine  one. 
however,  and  yesterday's  was 
the  thinnest  strand.  Asked  to 
chase  371  to  win  in  what 
proved  to  be  8B  overs,  on  a flat 
pitch,  Derbyshire  rattled 
along  with  66  from  Adrian 
Rollins,  a blistering  91  from 
Chris  Adams  — who  accord- 
ing to  Jones  hits  the  ball 
harder  than  any  maw  he  has 
seen  — and  the  consolidation 
of  57  beautifully  paced  runs 
from  the  captain  himself 
But  surrounded  by  a de- 
pleted attack  Shane  Warne, 
though  never  at  his  best,  had 
been  chipping  and  chivvying 
away,  and  when  in  the  penul- 
timate over  his  flipper  bam- 
boozled Andrew  Harris  he 
had  taken  seven  of  the  nine 
wickets  to  fall,  with  odds  on 
an  eighth  to  come. 

Derbyshire  handled  the  sit- 
uation excellently.  The  last  j 
man  Kevin  Dean,  unfazed  by 
the  legend  facing  him,  clipped 
the  final  ball  of  the  over  to  the 
midwicket  boundary,  leaving 
only  five  required  from  Bren- 
don  Julian's  last  over.  A 


single  and  a two  followed, 
courtesy  of  an  overthrow 
from  mid-off  when  Dean 
might  have  been  run  out.  The 
next  ball  was  steered  through 
the  covers  and,  to  local  cele- 
brations, Derbyshire  were 
home. 

It  was  a proud  moment  for 
the  county  and  for  the  cap- 
tain. Ever  since  Jeff  Thomson 
bowled  like  the  wind  for  Mid- 
dlesex against  his  old  team- 
mates — and  put  the  opener 
Graeme  Wood  into  the  Wel- 
lington Hospital  next  door  to 
Lord's  — it  ha*  been  apparent i 
that  Australians  will  compete 
no  matter  what,  and  Jones 
has  been  as  determined  as 
any. 

“We  want  the  money, 
mate,”  he  laughed  when 
asked  about  his  loyalties  be- 
fore the  match,  and  yesterday 
evening  he  collected  a cheque 
for  £7,500,  a share  of  which 
should  just  about  cover  the 
fine  imposed  by  the  club  on 
Adams  after  his  display  of 
dissent  and  anger  when  given 
out  on  Sunday. 

Adams,  it  was  announced 
i by  the  dub  yesterday  lunch- 
time, has  not  accepted  the 
club's  discipline  with  good 


Hoctaie 
call-up 
moves 
Clark 


Michael  Walker 


Adams  . . . hard  driving 


grace  and  is  intending  to  take 
the  case  to  the  disciplinary 
committee  of  the  England  and 
Wales  Cricket  Board,  to 
which  he  has  14  days  to 
appeal. 

Despite  the  unfortunate  na- 
ture of  his  dismissal  which 
sparked  the  incident  — he 
was  adiudged  lbw  to  Warne 
when  the  ball  actually 
glanced  off  the  face  of  his  bat 
— the  evidence  against  him 
was  overwhelming,  and  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  he  could 
have  coughed  up  a maximum 
two  grand  he  might  have 
done  better  to  accept  the  £750 
fine,  or  at  least  the  £500  por- 
tion for  querying  the  um- 
pire’s decision:  the  £250  for 
insulting  the  Australians 
does  seem  a bit  steep;  we 
should  be  paying  him. 

Even  as  the  Derbyshire 
chairman  Mike  Horton  was 
announcing  the  decision,  Ad- 
ams was  embarking  on  a scin- 
tillating display  of  power  hit- 
ting. Despite  the  off-field 
antipathy  towards  the  club, 
said  Horton.  Adams  has  been 
nothing  but  a model  profes- 
sional on  it,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  better  some  of  his 
driving  yesterday  which 
brought  him  the  bulk  of  his  16 
fours  and  a six  in  a stay  of 
only  76  balls.  A century  in  the 
afternoon  session  was  his  for 
the  taking  when  he  smote 
Warne  high  to  deep 
midwickeL 

The  game  had  been  set  up 
by  Mark  Taylor’s  declaration, 
which  seemed  harsh  unless 
injuries  -to  Jason  Gillespie 
and  Andrew  Bichel  were  con- 
sidered- Taylor  himself  had 
added  only  a boundary  to  his 
overnight  half-century  before 
he  was  caught  at  the  wicket 
but  Michael  Bevan’s  efficient 
104  and  Julian’s  striking, 
which  brought  62  from  49 
balls,  took  them  to  2>5  for 

four  and  gave  them  half  an  Adios  Rios . . .Hicham  Arazi  of  Morocco  serves  during  his  shock  6-2, 6-1, 5-7, 7-6  defeat  of  the  No.  7 seed  Marcelo  Rios 
hour’s  bowling  before  lunch,  at  Roland  Garros  yesterday.  The  No.  2 seed  Michael  Chang  also  lost,  to  Spain's  SergiBraguera.  Stephen  Bierley.  page  15 
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Richard  Williams 


Why  a rough 
Diamond 
must  not  be 
forever 


THE  Italian  League  football 
season  splashed  to  an  un- 


■ season  splashed  to  an  un- 
typically  Inelegant  close  on 
Sunday,  with  sentimental 
farewells  to  Sampdoria  from 
Roberto  Mancint  who  was 
following  his  coach  Sven 
Goran  Eriksson  to  Lazio,  and 
to  the  fans  of  Milan  from 
Franco  Barest  — unless  Silvio 
Berlusconi  talks  his  veteran 
captain  in  to  yet  another  fare- 
well season  before  graduation 
to  a front-office  role. 

And  on  Pressing,  one  of  Ital- 
ian television's  many  Sunday- 
night  football  round-ups,  13 
members  of  the  Juventus 
squad,  immaculately  attired 
In  matching  three-piece  suits. 


sat  together  and  discussed 
their  extraordinary  season. 

Pressing  is  presented  by  a 
thoughtful,  rather  profes- 
sorial man  of  advanced  years 
— Sir  Matt  Busby  played  by 
Sir  Alec  Guinness,  perhaps — 
and  a considerably  younger 
woman  in  a tight  black  vest 
who  could  conceivably  be 
Claudia  Cardinale's  grand- 
daughter, and  whose  sole 
I function  appears  to  be  to  toss 
1 her  glossy  tresses  and  smile 
brightly  by  way  of  introduc- 
ing advertising  breaks. 

That  apart  It  was  a calm, 
relaxed,  humorous  and  Intelli- 
gent programme  and  I could 
not  help  comparing  it  with  a 
recent  edition  of  Channel  5’s 
Live  and  Dangerous,  a late- 
night  sports  phone-in  hosted 
by  Dominik  Diamond. 

“Don'tfbrget  to  call  in.”  Tm 
sure  I heard  Diamond  bellow  as 
be  sprawled  amid  the  nursery 
clutter  of  a typical  Channel  5 
set.  “and  let  us  know  what’s 
Itching  your  sporting anus.” 

At  that  moment  emigration 
seemed  the  only  option. 

We  know  that  the  sheer 
grinding  heartlessness  of  the 
Thatcher-Major  years  was  the 
reason  for  the  invention  of  al- 
ternative comedy.  After  a 
while  the  only  thing  to  do  was 
laugh.  But  the  laughter  has 
sounded  too  loud  and  too  long, 
and  since  the  new  govern- 
ment is  in  a mood  to  do  things, 
it  might  start  by  doing  some- 
thing about  Diamond. 


(And  Nick  Hancock,  come  to 
that,  who  recently  introduced 
Matthew  Pinsent  and  Julian 
Clary,  the  special  guests  on 
They  Think  It's  All  Over,  by 
remarking  that  they  shared  an 
ambition:  to  come  first  In 
Sydney.) 

IT anything  was  itching  any- 
body on  Pressing,  they  were 
too  polite  and  grown-up  to  feel 
the  need  to  share  it  with  the 
rest  of  us.  The  Juventus  group 
lacked  the  club's  French  inter- 
nationals. who  were  prepar- 
ing for  this  week's  mini-tour- 
nament, but  those  present 
included  such  stars  as  Ales- 
sandro Del  Piero,  Paolo  Mon- 
tero  and  Attilio  Lombardo,  all 
of  whom  seemed  as  happy  to 
discuss  what  had  gone  wrong 
during  the  season,  both  Indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  as  to 
celebrate  their  24th  league 
title  and  to  express  their  pride 
in  their  many  other  successes. 

So  we  saw  again  the  amaz- 
ing 6-1  away  win  over  Paris  St- 
Germa  in  in  the  first  leg  of  the 
European  Super  Cup,  and 
heard  at  length  from  Dei  Piero 
as  the  wonderfully  instinctive 
goal  with  which  he  provided 
victory  over  River  Plate  in  the 
Intercontinental  Cup  was 
replayed  from  almost  as  many 
different  angles  as  there  are 
television  cameras  in  Tokyo. 

Bat  no  one  pretended  the 
darker  days  had  not  hap- 
pened. not  even  Sergio  Por- 
rini  the  scapegoat  for  the  two- 
goal  lead  which  Borussla 


Dortmund  took  in  at  half-time . 
daring  last  week's  tumultuous 
European  Cup  final. 

The  first  reaction  of  some 
Italians  after  that  gamp  in- 
cluding certain  members  of 
the  Juventus  hierarchy,  was 
to  blame  the  referee,  Sandor 
Puhl  of  Hungary,  for  failing  to 
give  them  two  penalties  and 
for  disallowing  Christian 
Vieri’s  goal  But  Juventus's 
fate  was  in  their  own  hands, 
not  Puhl’s.  Four  days  later  the 
players  themselves  seemed  to 
accept  it 

It  was  interesting  to  see 
them  treated  as  sentient  be- 
ings, invited  to  give  their 
opinions  on  the  rest  of  the 
day's  matches  alongside  other 
commBntatorsJnsteari  of 
being  limited  to  the  role  given 
to  British  players,  who  are 
rarely  asked  anything  bat  the 
most  reductive  questions  and 
seldom  respond  with  any- 
thing but  threadbare  thoughts 
couched  in  the  most  impover- 
ished language. 

Can  you  Imagine  the  Liver- 
pool or  Arsenal  squads,  for  ex- 
ample, taking  Juventus's 
place  on  such  a programme 
without  having  it  end  up  in  an 
unwatchable  charade  of  train- 
ing-ground practical  jokes? 
Perhaps  Alex  Ferguson’s 

home-grown  younger  players 
might  be  expected  to  comport 
themselves  decently.  Some- 
one should  try  it  But  only 
after  Dominik  Diamond  has 
been  dealt  with. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,980 


Set  by  Bunthorne 


25  Divine  redhead  in  Zodiac 
astrology  (6) 

26,22ac  Financial  crash 

leaving  but  reduced  balance 
sheet  with  obese  hula 
dancers  (5,3,6) 

Down 


Across 

7 Seell 


9 A state  corporation  holding 
open  court  (6) 

10  Seell 

1 1f1 0,7  Thrifty  ferret  hadn’t 
paid  accident  insurance 
(5.5, 4,3, 5) 

12  Tree  feller's  decree  (6) 

14  “Be  of — thedoubl “ 

(Topiady’s  cushy  number)  (5) 


15  Lean  on  me  when  acne^s 
unbearable  (6) 

17  An  original  endorsement 
backing  the  Czech  crown  (6) 
20  Right  of  use  wowing  Cruffs 
superior  double  (8) 

22  See  26 


23  Awfully  bed  pun:  call 
around.therefe  a catch  in  it 
(3A4) 

24  Poefs  endless  stream  (4) 


1 Namethe  crown  dependen- 
cies falling  into  disrepute, . 
having  made  a bloomer  (8) 

2 Pen-point  putting  the  Ud  on 
it?  On  the  contrary  (4) 

3 German  races  on  without  J 

Brussels  (6)  { 

4 West  African  participant  in 
■One  Man  and  His  Dog  " (8) 

5 Kiev’s  cover  studied  by  • 
many  In  Birmingham  book 
(10) 

6 Watch  that  horse!  (6) 

8 This  time,  take  in  Tantaluses  > 
torment  (6) 

13  Bionic  polymath?  (3,2,5) 

IS  “10,24acand — 22 ac* 
(Macbeth)  (6) 

18  Rash  perpetrator  would 
make  accusations  about  the 
right  number  (8) 

19  Shooting  e-stars  cut  no  Icel 

(6) 

21  22  ac^  partner's  a nobody 
withPip(6) 

22  Nightingale  heard  by  two  of 
New  York’s  finest  (6) 

24  llldey  Moor’s  without  foreign 
currency  (4) 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,979 


Solution  tomorrow 

TT  Stuck?  Then  cell  our  solutiorts  line 


on  0091  338  888.  Gate  cost  SOp 
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IF  LEE  CLARK  thought 
yesterday  that  becoming 
Sunderland’s  most  expen- 
sive player  was  enough  ex- 
citement for  one  morning, 
he  was  wrong.  Shortly  after 
the  midfielder  moved  from 
Newcastle  for  £2.5  million 
he  was  called  into  the  Eng- 
land squad  for  the  Tourncd 
de  France  by  Glenn  Hoddle. 

The  2-l-year-old  replaces 
the  Injured  Manchester 
United  midfielder  Nicky 
Butt,  who  has  withdraws 
because  of  an  injured  ham- 
string, and  is  expected  to 
join  the  rest  of  the  England 
party  today. 

“Lee  is  fresh  and  hasn't 
had  a strenuous  season  with 
Newcastle,”  said  the  Eng- 
land coach.  “I  feel  he  has 
immense  possibilities.  I was 
very  impressed  when  I saw 
him  playing  in  the  Under- 
21s  a couple  of  seasons  ago. 
There  have  been  various 
reasons  why  he  hasn’t 
played  so  much  for  Newcas- 
tle but  he  certainly  hasn’t 
become  a poor  player;  the 
talent  is  still  there  and  I feel 
he  vrill  flourish  over  the 
next  few  seasons.” 

Clark  may  well  get  his 
chance  if  two  England  play- 
ers carrying  knocks  do  not 
recover  in  time  to  face  Italy 
in  Nantes  tomorrow  eve- 
ning. David  Beckham  and 
Paul  Gascoigne  were  both 
flying  out  with  the  squad 
despite  picking  up  injuries 
In.  Poland  — Beckham  dam- 
aged an  ankle  and  Gas- 
coigne a thigh. 

“We’ve  got  four  or  five 
players  with  some  bumps 
and  bruises  that  we  will 
have  to  look  at,”  added 
Hoddle,  “bnt  Paul  and 
David  are  the  most  serious. 
We  will  have  to  assess  them 
when  we  get  to  France.” 

• Italy  have  called  up  the 
Jnventns  midfielder  Attilio 
Lombardo  to  replace  Pia- 
cenza’s Eusebio  Di 
Francesco,  who  must  turn 
ont  for  his  club  in  relega- 
tion play-offs. 
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